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fFhy  man-made  textiles? 

Today's  man-made  textile  fibers  bring  you  thrilling 
new  €|iialities  for  elothing  and  home  furnishings 


All  of  ihe  fabrics  that  go  into  vour  clothing,  blankets,  and 
home  furnishings  are  made  of  fibers. \\  hether  plant,  animal, 
or  man-made,  these  fibers  are  chemical  structures. 

Through  the  years  scientists  ha\e  developed  processes 
that  increase  the  strength,  beauty  and  durability  of  many  of 
nature’s  fibers.  They  also  have  done  much  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  weather,  insects,  and  disease  that  often  make  these 
materials  scarce  when  they  are  most  needed. 

SCIENCE  TO  THE  RESCUE-But  scientists  are  restless— never 
satisfied.  From  new  sources  of  supply,  they  sought  to  cre¬ 
ate  fibers  with  special  qualities.  The  result  has  heen  an  ex¬ 
citing  variety  of  textiles  that  meet  our  various  needs  better 
than  they  were  ever  met  before.  And  the  chemicals  that  go 
into  the  new  ojies  come  from  such  plentiful  materials  as 
coal,  salt,  gas— and  even  air. 

DYNEL  IS  AN  EXAMPLE— Nowhere  have  these  achievements 
hecn  better  shown  than  in  r/vne/  — Union  Carbide's  new 
fiber  that’s  made  of  acr\lonitrile  and  vin\l  chloride,  chemi¬ 
cals  produced  from  natural  gas. 


Sturdy,  vet  soft  and  friendly  to  the  touch,  dvnel  is  now 
a\ailahle  to  you  in  the  form  of  blankets,  underwear,  socks 
and  many  other  products  that  are  mothproof  and  fire  re¬ 
sistant.  Also,  they  have  shape  retention,  are  easily  washed, 
and  are  resistant  to  shrinkage. 

UCC  AND  TEXTILE  PROGRESS- Dynel  is  the  latest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  textile  progress  bv  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 
M  ore  than  20  years  ago  their  mass  production  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  acetate  and  rayon  helped  bring  early  man-made 
fabrics  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  today  a  variety  of  UCC 
chemicals  serve  industry  in  the  production  and  finishing  of 
all  forms  of  textile  materials. 

FREE:  If  you  uoiild  Hhe  additional  injurniation  about  dynel,  write 
for  jrve  booklet  //. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42  XD  STREET  dN*  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


- L'CC’s  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

Dvm  i.  Textile  Fibers  .  Hakei.ite.  Krene.  and  \  inyeite  Plastics  .  I.inde  Oxysen  .  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 
KeectrOMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  llAYNES  STELLITE  Alloys  •  Pre.ST-O-I.ITE  Acetylene  .  PyROFAX  Gas 
F.VEREADY  Flashli{:hts  and  Batteries  .  NATION AI.  Carltons  .  .\cHESON  Fdectrodes  .  PresTONE  and  Trek  .\nti-Freezes 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Morning  and  Sunday 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Evening 


In  the  rich,  2-billion  dollar  market  of  central  Indiana,  the 
big  morning  sales  punch  is  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Indiana’s  largest  morning  paper.  In  the  evening,  it’s  In¬ 
diana’s  largest  afternoon  paper.  The  Indianapolis  News, 
with  96%  home  delivery.  Morning  or  evening  .  .  .  round- 
the-clock  . . .  they  give  you  the  thorough  coverage  it  takes 
to  sell  central  Indiana! 
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NNPA  Offers  to  Help  Co.,  that  the  signatures  were 

In  ‘Fair  Press'  Study  changed  in  subsequent  copy.  As 

^  ^  ^  „  you  reported,  our  counsel  found 

To  THE  Editor:  Editor  &  Pub-  jjjg  signatures  to  be  still  made- 
LisHER  IS  to  be  commended  for  its  despite  the  additional  signa- 

excellent  suggestion  that  an  im-  tyj.gs 

partial,  extensive  and  scientific  '  John  F  Tims 

study  be  made  to  ascertam  the  President,  Times-Picayune 
1  airness,  or  lack  of  it,  exhibited  Publishing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La, 
by  the  U.  S.  daily  newspaper  press 

in  this  year’s  presidential  cam-  Sunday  Papers 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro-  Presidential  Poll 
motion  Association  would  like  to  To  the  Editor:  Your  informa- 
cooperate  in  such  a  study  to  the  tion  to  (New  York  Times)  that 
extent  of  its  resources.  (Stevenson  has  no  editorial  voice 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  in  Connecticut)  robs  the  Bridge- 
deep  concern  to  us  that  those  who  port  Herald  of  the  proud  distinc- 
yell  loudly  about  the  press  being  tion  of  being  the  only  generally 
biased,  prejudiced,  unfair,  influ-  circulated  Connecticut  newspaper 
enced,  et  cetera  ad  nauseum,  al-  supporting  him.  Yours  for  fairer 
ways  get  a  good  press  for  their  reporting, 
attacks,  while  those  who  seek  to  Leo  Miller 

point  out  the  opposite  are  too  Managing  editor, 
often  either  silent  or  unpublished.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald 


AWARDED  VAIL  MEDAL  FOR  COURAGE, 
INITIATIVE  AND  DEVOTION  TO  DUTY. 
HONORED  AT  CIVIC  DINNER. 


Xt  was  a  quiet  Saturday  morning  in  Gays  Mills,  Wis¬ 
consin.  A  steady  rain  had  drenehed  the  town  and  folks 
wore  staying  indoors. 

Then  suddenly  a  flash  came  by  telephone  to  Mrs. 
M'ilma  Gander,  the  town’s  chief  operator.  “The  Kicka- 
poo  River  is  loose  again,  fifteen  miles  upstream.” 

Although  Gays  Mills  did  not  appear  in  imminent 
danger,  Mrs.  Gander  had  been  through  floods  before 
and  she  had  the  foresight  to  sec  what  might  happen. 
So  she  pressed  the  button  on  her  switchboard  that  set 
off  the  village  fire  siren. 

Immediately  people  began  calling  in  and  rushing  in. 
“W’herc’s  the  fire?”  they  asked. 

“No  fire,”  answered  Mrs.  Gander.  “It’s  a  flood.  The 
Kickapoo’s  over  its  banks  and  the  flood  is  headed  this 
way.” 

Quickly  the  word  was  passed.  People  collected  such 
belongings  as  they  could  and  made  their  way  to  safer 
places. 

Mrs.  Gander  next  alerted  the  Red  Cross,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  and  called  in  a  lineman  to  help 
prepare  the  telephone  exchange  for  high  water.  By 
warning  the  town,  remaining  at  her  post,  and  keeping 
telephone  service  going,  she  helped  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  hundreds  of  people. 

Mrs.  Gander  was  honored  by  the  grateful  citizens 
of  the  town  at  a  civic  dinner.  The  Bell  System  awarded 
her  the  highly  prized  Theodore  N.  Vail  Medal  and 
presented  a  commemoratixe  bronze  plaque  to  the  Utica 
Farmers  I'clephone  Company. 

\’ail  medals,  accompanied  bv  cash  awards,  have  been 
given  annually  by  the  Bell  System  since  1920  for  acts  of 
noteworthy  public  service  by  telephone  employees. 


Signatures  Changed 

On  Anti-Ike  Ad  I 

To  THE  Editor:  With  reference  JrtInoK 

to  the  article  in  your  Oct.  25  issue, 
page  1 3,  titled  “Anti-Ike  Ad  Is 

Press  Issue  in  New  Orleans,”  we  “The  day  returns  and  gives  us 
deem  it  advisable,  in  order  to  keep  the  petty  round  of  irritating  con- 
the  records  straight,  to  point  out  cerns  and  cuties.” — Madison 
that  the  ad  originally  run  in  the  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

Item  on  Oct.  14,  bore  only  the  ■ 

signature  “Democrats-for-Steven-  “Waxing  widows  also  was  greai 
son.”  Your  story  listed  the  signa-  fun."— Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
ture  on  that  ad  as  “This  idea,  con-  ■ 

ceived  by  a  group  of  Southern  t-  ,  .  .i  Knnoi 

Democrats,  has  been  adapted  by  “The  Telephone  Hour  . 
the  Michael  W.  Burke  Public  Re-  Vou  renowned  violinist  JaKU 
lations,  Inc.”  and  “Young  Dem-  Hofer.  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
ocrats  of  Louisiana,  W.  P.  Hagerty,  ald-Journal. 

Pres.;  Volunteers  for  Stevenson,  " 

Edgar  Corey,  Vice-Chairman.”  “The  umpires  have  requ«tei 

It  was  only  after  the  proponents  that  fans  along  the  front  jaiho! 
of  the  ad  had  been  educated  by  remove  their  garments.”— Lu 

the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Angeles  Times. 


HELPING  HANDS-This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the 
skill,  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  telephone  men  and  w  omen 
in  times  of  emergency. . . .  Not  all  of  them  tell  of  the  ^ 
saving  of  a  town  or  a  life.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  minute  i 
that  someone  in  trouble  or  urgent  need  does  not  turn  to  Ua 
the  telephone  for  help. . . .  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  % 


Vol.  85.  No.  48,  November  8.  1952.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Es' 
published  every  Saturday  with  aJi  additional  issue  in  January,  by  1^}® 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc..  1475  Broadway,  Times  Tower.  Times  Souane.  N^ 
.‘18,  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Sef-ond  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OfBce  at  New  Tors. 
.Xiinual  Subscription  $5.00  in  U.S.A.;  $5.60  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  cou 
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Population  563,832 


9  out  of  10 


of  your  prospects 
read  the  DENVER  POST 

Here's  unique  single  medium  coverage  of  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  of  563,832  consumers.  In  addition,  The  Denver 
Post  saturates  its  retail  trading  zone,  blankets  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  penetrates  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


CIRCULATION 

0««y  . . . . 227.t59 

S«ii4ay  . . . 357.324 

Cmpir*  Masazin*  and  Comiet . 33t,673 

A.  B.  C.  Pubtisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1951 
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Q 


How  many 
homes  in  America 
serve  beer? 


A 


About  two  out  of  every 
three  homes  serve 
America’s  beverage  of 
moderation — according 
to  a  nation-wide 
Crossley  survey. 


Survey  figures  show  that  62.2  per  cent 
of  all  U.S.  families  buy  beer  or  ale  for 
home  consumption.  This  is  but  one  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  social  acceptance  of  America’s 
beycrage  of  moderation— one  indication 
of  how  much  beer  and  ale  are  a  part  of 
this  nation’s  home  life. 

.More  about  the  beverage  of  moderation 
is  presented  in  “Beer  and  Brewing  in 
America.”  For  a  free  copy  write  to 
United  States  Brewers  Foundation, 

2 1  F.ast  4()th  Street,  New  York  1 6,  X.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation 

Chartered  1862 


One  of  .\merica's  oldest  continuous  non-profit  trade  associations 
representing  over  85%  of  the  countrj'’s  malt-beverage  production. 


Out  f^eaderS 

continued  from  page  2  ops  its  own  ability  to  judge  values 
not  able  to  command  respect.  more.  The  newspaper  today  is 

With  all  due  respect  to  an  able  rncrely  one  of  many  influences, 
writer  and  thinker  like  Mr.  Knapp  How  much  it  will  count  depends 
1  think  this  is  plain  bosh.  We  all  signatures  but  on  quality, 

carry  signed  material  by  the  so-  not  on  highbrow  discussions  but  on 
called  “columnists”  and  I  don’t  simplified  analyses.  No  editor 
see  that  their  attitudes  are  any  should  exp^t  to  control  the 
more  authoritative.  The  opinions  thought  of  his  readers.  His  job  b 
of  a  newspaper  ought  to  carry  to  make  his  readers  think.  Natural 
I  more  weight  than  the  opinions  of  thinkers,  if  he  is  competent,  will 
I  single  men  on  the  paper.  generally  follow  him.  The  vast 

j  To  my  mind,  there  are  two  out-  number  of  people  who  feel  rather 
I  standing  reasons  why  a  majority  than  think  and  who  live  and  move 
j  of  dailies  sometimes  may  take  one  in  grooves  can  be  touched  only  by 
I  position  and  the  public  another,  master  writer — and  even  then 
The  first  is  that  not  more  than  5  not  to  the  extent  of  the  olden 
per  cent  of  the  public  thinks  things  times. 

through.  They  work  through  emo-  Signatures  have  no  value.  For 
tions  and  through  habits.  Most  one  thing  they  einphasize  individ- 
people  vote  their  party  ticket  uals  instead  of  institutions;  and 
whatever  the  press  says  and  who-  this  is  not  healthy  for  the  press, 
ever  the  leaders  name.  They  listen  For  another  they  would  promote 
to  the  mad  outpourings  of  a  competition  for  the  services  of  ed- 
1  whistle-stop  artist  with  more  'in-  'tors  beyond  normal  levels.  And. 

I  terest  than  they  read  the  written  above  all,  they  would  mean  a  con- 
■  word  because  they  live  and  deter-  fession  that  the  newspaper  dares 
I  mine  their  views  on  emotions  not  speak  for  itself  and  must  rest 
I  rather  than  on  reason.  Editors  ap-  the  responsibility  on  personalities 
I  peal  to  the  mind.  They  have  to.  of  its  staff. 

I  Most  of  their  readers  find  it  diffi-  Dwight  Marvin 

I  cult  to  find  conviction  in  a  mental  Editor, 
i  stimulus.  Record  Newspapers, 

;  The  other  reason  is  the  lack  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

;  ability  among  ^itor^  Knowiiig  . . .  ' 

i  that  much  of  the  public  is  sub- 
I  average  in  intelligence  and,  even  # 

when  above,  prefers  simplicity  to 
complicated  debate,  newspaper 

publishers  or  owners  should  stop  .  Years  Ago — Probably  never 
giving  editorial  writing  to  clever  history  has  New  York  City 
chaps  who  are  not  trained  to  meet  shown  such  interest  in  the  news- 
the  need.  Often  editorials  are  writ-  papers’  lantern  slide  bulletins  on 
ten  by  older  men  who  have  slow-  the  election  ...  12  persons  were 
ed  up  too  much  to  do  desk  or  a  fireworks  explosion 

street  work  in  the  city  room.  Rare-  during  celebration  of  William 
!  ly  indeed  are  any  of  them  receiv-  Randolph  Hearst’s  election  to 
'  ing  salaries  like  top  editors — as  Congress  by  the  Democrats. 

!  they  should.  Often  they  are  part-  *  *  * 

jtime  writers  haviiig  a  major  job  ye.ars  AGO-For  the  fint 

;  elsewhere  and  giving  he  dribbles  ,, 
of  their  time  to  editorial  com-  ....  ,  ■’Ai  m 

!  ments.  The  editorial  column  is  the 

.newspaper’s  soul,  the  news  its  uTS 

b„dy%he  »„l  should  b=  hurlurud  S°p?d “iNs’Vnd  U.R  » 

by  men  as  well  paid,  as  carefully  .  -  u  .  » 

selected  and  as  competent  to  ex- 


Record  Newspapers, 


■■wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi  n  III'  II 1 1 1 1  I  I  n  . . . .  I 

en,*, 

50  Years  Ago — Probably  never 


30  Ye.ars  Ago — For  the  firs’* 
time  in  history,  radio  telegraphy 


vy  iiicii  well  paiu«  eaieiuiiy  ,  a  •  i_  *  -  \l»u 

selected  and  as  comnetent  to  ex-  ^^lange  vote  stories  between  Ne» 
selected  and  as  competent  to  ex  y  ^  ^  ^  Francisco,  bypass- 

press  great  truths  in  convincing  .  i  .  j  .Jo  th* 

,  ,1.  me  sleet  and  snow  storms  in  tnc 

[language  as  anyone  on  the  paper. 

!  When  the  editorial  writer  is 

given  free  rein  and  is  competent  *  •  # 

to  present  interpretations  simply  10  Years  .Ago — Governor-elect 
;  and  convincingly  he  will  get  all  Thomas  E.  Dewey  congratulates 
I  the  respect  that  a  signed  editorial  the  Gallup  Poll  on  its  phenomenal 
]  could  command — probably  more,  accuracy  in  predicting  the  Nr» 
i  because  he  has  the  weight  of  a  York  State  vote  within  a  fraction 
'  whole  institution  behind  him.  The  of  one  per  cent. 

;  trouble  is  not  the  anonymity  of 

the  editor  but  his  ability.  And  that  A  I 

I  ability  usually  is  measured  large-  iloU 

I  ly  by  the  cost  of  employing  him.  .  . 

I  When  the  editorial  writers  are  „  ,  ®  ^  had 

i  picked  carefully  and  paid  well  Ja'lS’Elitton 

\heTr’Ki;nSL'''"''  ?ut™ilslnp1Sence®  ..A 

I  A.  K  .  u  tradition  was  dead,  with  only  * 

At  best,  however,  no  newspaper  ,  t 

can  hope  to  influence  people  as  few  thousand  pallbearers  to  see  « 
jdid  Gredey  or  Dana.  The  citizen-  Peacefully  interred.  _ 

I  ry  thinks  more,  reads  more,  devel- 
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^Jiving  Georgia  readers  the  most  complete  foot¬ 
ball  coverage  of  any  newspaper  in  the  South  comes 
easy  to  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  Sub¬ 
scribers  know  that  each  Sunday  in  the  combined 
Journal-Constitution  they  can  find  the  best  football 
round-up  to  be  found  anywhere. 

All  during  the  week  sports  writers  from  both 
papers  report  trends  and  developments  from  the  foot¬ 
ball  world  over  The  Journal  and  Constitution's  radio 
station  WSB.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  over  the  news¬ 


paper's  television  station,  five  or  six  of  the  sports 
writers  give  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  top  games 
covered  by  them  on  Saturday. 

Highlighting  each  week's  television  program  is 
Harry  Mehre's  chalk  talk  and  analysis  of  the  play  of 
the  day.  Harry  is  a  former  coach  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Bulldogs  and  one  time  star  at  Notre  Dame. 

It's  little  wonder  that  sports  fans  all  over  the 
South  look  to  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and 
to  WSB  Radio  and  Television  for  the  finest  football 
coverage  in  the  South. 


©Je  %mxml 

"'Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Den'" 

*  AND 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

"The  SoutiCs  StamUtril  ISewspaper" 


Sunday  Circulation  471,886  ABC  Publishers  Statement  3-31 -'52  Nationol  Representatives  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

REVIEW  AND  FORECAST 

OF  U.  S.  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  &  FINANCE 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  5.  1953 


This  section  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  talk  directly 
to  the  men  who  have  so  much  to  say  about  where  and  how 
national  advertising  appropriations  are  spent. 


Only  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES- with  the  largest  staff  of  news¬ 
gathering  experts  of  any  publication  — can  give  this  executive 
audience  the  kind  of  comprehensive,  essential  information 
about  business  conditions  and  trends  they  seek. 


This  section  will  be  closely  read  and  kept  by  advertiser  and 
agency  executives . . .  not  only  advertising  managers,  but  al.so 
board  chairmen,  presidents,  vice  presidents,  treasurers. 
Your  promotion  for  your  newspaper  in  THE  NEW  YORK  times 
annual  review  issue  will  give  your  whole  1953  advertising 
effort  extra  impact  and  importance. 


We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  section,  what  it 

can  do  to  get  your  publication’s  story  before  this  national 

executive  audience.  Call  or  write  any  one  of  our  offices  — 

now.  Ask  them  to  show  you  the  20-page  booklet  that  gives 

the  complete  story  of  this  important  issue  of  the  new  York  times. 


W 
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Slje  Neto  Ijork  climes 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ” 

FOR  33  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


New  York: 
Boston : 
Chicago: 
Detroit: 

Los  Angeles : 

San  Francisco : 


229  West  43rd  Street 
140  Federal  Street 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co. 
Guardian  Building 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
612  South  Flower  Street 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
Russ  Building 
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White  House  Press 
Looks  for  New  Day 

By  James  Butler 

Washington — For  the  first  time  in  20  years — prob¬ 
ably  more  than  the  average  professional  experience  of 
90  per  cent  of  Washington  correspondents — the  news- 
writers  here  will  meet  at  press  conferences  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  does  not  claim  he  won  the 
office  “in  spite  of  the  press”  come  next  January. 


{Continued  on  page  8)  'Come  on.  Ike,  give  us  your  Victory  posel' 


Hffi  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

‘•tiTOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  November  8,  1952 


Geii.  Dwia;ht  D.  Eisenhower  obliges  the  photographers  with  his  famed 
salute  to  Election  Night  crowds  at  his  headquarters.  (Photos  by 
courtesy  of  INP  and  ILP.) 
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White  House  Press 

continued  from  page  7 

It  is  demonstrable  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  daily  newspapers 
editoriallly  preferred  President- 


Hagerty  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man;  his  father  is  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  Times  political  writers. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Hagerty  to  deal 
with  the  newsmen  who  flocked  to 
the  General  when  he  arrived  at 
Augusta  Airport  and  sought  to 


eight  of  the  nine  states  which  Gov-  stars  as  the  greatest  thing  yet  b. 


Elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  That  question  him  about  several  news 
was  equally  true  in  the  two  Dewey  developments, 
campaigns,  and  when  Landon,  “We  may  as  well  start  right 
Willkie  and  Hoover  lost  and  con-  now,”  the  press  aide  said,  “by  re- 
tributed  to  a  20-year  record  of  peating  what  was  said  last  night — 
Democratic  control  over  the  White  that  General  Eisenhower  has  come 
House  and  the  departmental  ex-  here  in  search  of  a  complete  rest.” 


tensions  such  control  brings. 

General  Eisenhower  has  had  his 
troubles  with  the  press — military 


Early  in  the  campaign.  Editor 
&  Publisher  submitted  several 
questions  concerning  press  atti- 


censorship  decisions  and  inter-  tudes  to  both  the  General  and  the 
pretations  of  the  rules  involved.  Governor.  In  both  cases  their  press 
On  the  whole,  he  got  along  well  spokesmen  pleaded  for  more  time 
with  the  reporters,  took  their  side  because  the  candidates  were 
in  some  notable  situations  where  swamped  with  campaign  work, 
minor  officers  sought  to  impose  Neither  camp  ever  replied, 
their  own  opinions  on  the  com-  One  question  related  to  the  con- 
pleteness  of  news  coverage.  tinuance  of  President  Truman’s  in- 

Throughout  the  campaign  there  formation  securitv  order. 


their  own  opinions  on  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  news  coverage. 

Throughout  the  campaign  there 
was  constant  heckling  of  the  press 
by  President  Truman,  some  lighter 
comment  by  Governor  Stevenson 
along  the  same  line.  There  is  noth- 


On  the  Button! 

Michigan  City,  Ind.  —  To  A1 
Spiers,  editor  of  the  News-Dis- 


ing  on  record  to  indicate  that  Gen-  patch,  goes  the  leather  medal  for 
eral  Eisenhower  thought  the  press  sticking  his  neck  out.  On  Election 
wasn  t  entirely  fair.  Day,  he  predicted  in  his  column: 

Whether  that  attitude  will  im-  “it’ll  be  Ike  by  such  a  wide  margin 


wasn  t  entirely  fair.  Day,  he  predicted  in  his  column: 

Whether  that  attitude  will  im-  “it’ll  be  Ike  by  such  a  wide  margin 
prove  White  House  press  relations  that  tomorow  we’ll  shake  our 
in  the  next  four  years  is  something  heads  and  say:  Of  course,  what 


lames  C.  Hagerty,  who  was  loaned 
to  Ike  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 


Dewey  to  handle  his  press  rela-  tory  and  a  new  president  named 
lions.  Mr.  Hagerty  is  one  of  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.” 


most  experienced  men  in  the  busi- 
ness  having  served  Mr.  Dewey  Personal  Service 
all  through  his  career  as  Governor  Uni,ej  p^e^s  helped  Maj. 

and  as  presidential  candidate.  Mr.  Eisenhower  convey  his  con- 

gratulations  from  the  Korean  front 
E  &  P  INDEX  to  It'S  father,  in  New  York,  upon 

Advertisinp  Npws  17  %n  ^is  election  to  the  Presidency.  The 

Books  in  Lvdew  .  70  younger  Eisenhower,  in  the  field 

Calendar  of  Events . !  76  ^ith  the  U.  S.  Third  Infantry  Di- 

Cartoons  .  13  vision  far  from  telegraph  lines. 


ernor  Stevenson  carried.  Ten-  vented  to  enable  the  busy  people  of 
nessee  had  been  listed  as  doubtful  today  to  add  the  ultimate  touch  to 
“with  edge  to  Stevenson.”  It  went  fastidious  dressing  at  the  same  time 
to  General  Eisenhower  by  a  very  they  get  themselves  into  the  ri|ht 
close  margin  of  votes.  mood  for  that  gay  party.  Yaas, 

Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  listed  it’s  just  the  thing  you’ve  been  wait- 
as  “probably  for  Stevenson,”  went  ing  for,  and  in  just  a  moment  *e 
strongly  for  Ike.  Likewise,  Mis-  are  going  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
souri  was  miscalled  by  the  AP  get  one  absolutely  without  risk,  de- 
editors,  but  that  state,  too,  was  a  livered  to  your  home  by  bonded 


fairly  close  one. 

The  AP  poll  gave  Ike  238  elec¬ 
toral  votes  as  virtually  certain  and 
89  more  in  the  “edge”  category. 
They  totalled  327,  whereas  he  won 
442.  The  newspaper  forecasters 
gave  Stevenson  11  states  with  104 
votes  as  fairly  certain.  He  collec¬ 
ted  only  89. 

Connecticut  editors  thought 
Stevenson  had  made  gains  in  the 
campaign  windup,  so  they  checked 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro- 


messenger,  with  our  compliments 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  thorough!) 
reconditioned  and  warranted 
against  any  defects  in  workman¬ 
ship  and  material,  etc.,  etc.  And 
now  for  the  editorial. 

“What?  You  aren’t  reading  any 
more?  Can’t  say  that  we  blame 
you.” 

Noisy  Visitor 

Chicago — Sheriff  John  E.  Babh 


that  state  as  doubtful  with  edge  to  of  Cook  County  sought  unsuccess- 


that  time  alone  will  tell.  ever  made  us  doubt  it?”  He  added 

*  ♦  *  that  Ike  might  get  as  many  as  400 

Noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  electoral  votes, 
the  General  was  accompanied  on  Last  March — even  before  Pres- 
his  Georgia  vacation  by  William  ident  Truman  had  bowed  out — 
E.  Robinson,  executive  vicepresi-  Mr.  Spiers  wrote  a  column  flatly 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald  predicting  that  Eisenhower  and 

Tribune.  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  old  Stevenson  would  be  the  presiden- 

friend  and  golfing  companion  of  tial  nominees, 
the  President-elect.  His  paper  was  *  ♦  ♦ 

one  of  the  first  to  call  for  his  George  Tagge.  Chicago  Tribune 
nomination  by  the  Republican  political  editor,  predicted  an  Eisen- 
P^rty.  hower  victory  and  a  record  vote 

Also  in  the  select  group  went  on  Oct.  24,  when  he  wrote:  “The 


United  States  appears  to  be  head¬ 
ing  toward  the  biggest  vote  in  his- 


vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  presidential  campaign  outlook 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  rnight  have  scored  a  bullseye. 


and  the  date  of  issue. 


Ike.  Actually  it  was  the  first  fully  to  interfere  with  gathering  of 
“landslide”  vote  to  appear  in  the  election  returns  by  the  City  Nct> 
Election  Night  tables.  Bureau  here  Wednesday  morning 

Described  by  the  Chicago  Ddl} 
Advertising  Checkup  News  as  “noisy  and  unsteady  of 

Washington — The  Senate  sub-  ^ir.  Babb  barged  into  CNBs 

committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec-  election  headquarters  at  the  Cout 
tions,  headed  by  Sen.  Thomas  C.  Building,  shouting: 

Hennings,  Jr.,  Missouri  Democrat,  ^  about  the 

is  asking  newspapers,  radio  and  finagling  that  s  going  on  here 

television  stations  and  “slick”  pe- 

riodicals  for  data  on  political  ad-  Gershman,  CNB  general  manager 
vertising.  Bureau  gathers  election  re 

Sought  by  the  committee  are  t  County  for  all 

names  and  addresses  of  purchasers  ^  ,  . 

of  space,  or  time,  as  the  case  may  ,  Babb  became  abusiw  m 

be,  and  on  whose  behalf  the  adver-  ^1*  language  to  Larry  Mulay,  CNB 
tising  was  placed.  city  editor,  who  had  asked  the 

According  to  a  committee  staffer, 

questionnaires  were  sent  out  sev-  mteHering  with  the  bureau  *  "'O  ■ 
eral  weeks  ago  in  an  effort  to  You  guys  are  here^^  on  y  _ 


learn  what  it  costs  a  candidate  to 

get  elected,  and  “who  bears  that  ^  the  building  custodian 

and  I  want  to  find  out  whats  go- 

“The  committee  seeks  only  a  '"8  o”  . 

truthful  over-all  picture  of  what  i^u 

is  expended  by  and  on  behalf  of  S 

a  candidate  for  national  office,” 

the  staffer  said,  emphasizing  that  ""sheriff  Babb  later  denied  that  he 
the  questionnaires  went  out  long  , ,  , 
before”  President  Truman  let  go 

his  blast  at  the  “one  party”  press.  16-Year-Old  Voter 
In  fact,  the  informant  continued,  rasiinv  nerfectlv  leeal  balloi 


ing  on  here.” 

He  was  assured  by  Mr.  Gersh 
man  that  the  vote  tabulating  oper 


neutral. 

Sheriff  Babb  later  denied  that  he 
was  blustery. 


I 


16- Year-Old  Voter 

Casting  a  perfectly  legal  ballot 


gave  U.  P.  war  correspondent 
Robert  Gibson  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  for  General  Eisenhower: 

“My  heartiest  congratulations. 
My  thoughts  were  with  you  all  the 
way.  Johnny.” 

U.  P.  delivered  the  message 
to  Eisenhower’s  residence  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  New  York. 

AP  Outlook  Pretty  Good 

If  editors  in  a  dozen  states 
hadn’t  been  so  conservative  in 
their  mid-October  forecasts,  the 
Associated  Press  roundup  on  the 


these  qumes  went  out  before  Sen.  j^e  presidential  contest  wasnl 
Guy  M.  Gillette  resigned  the  chair-  enough  for  16-year-old  Kathleen 
manship  to  which  Sen.  Hennings  O’Connor,  a  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 
succeeded.  schoolgirl.  In  addition,  she  sa» 

.  her  byline  on  a  story  describing 

With  Apologies  to  TV  the  unique  event  in  the  Status 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily  Island  Advance. 

News  burlesqued  TV’s  commer-  There’s  a  quirk  to  it,  of  course 
cialized  election  coverage  with  an  Miss  O’Connor  went  to  the  polls 


The  AP  poll  among  editors  and 
political  writers  named  correctly 


editorial  entitled  “Television  Hang-  with  a  neighbor,  Carl  Weiss, 
over,”  which  read  as  follows:  is  blind,  and  served  as  his  “eyes 

“How  do  you  do,  ladies  and  gen-  in  the  voting  booth,  tripping  the 
tiemen?  We  have  a  wonderful  edi-  levers  of  his  choice.  Mr.  Weiss 
torial  for  you  today;  erudite,  witty,  who  never  fails  to  vote  but  who 
educational  and  amusing.  It  was  usually  asks  an  adult  citizen  to  ac- 
especially  selected  for  this  audience  company  him,  selected  Kathleen 
of  discriminating  people  and  we  this  year  because  she  had  bw 
are  sure  you  will  like  it.  reading  newspaper  political  stories 

“But  first  let  us  tell  you  about  and  editorials  to  him  during  the 
the  amazing  new  combination  un-  campaign. 

derarm  shampoo  and  bottle  open-  An  election  official  challeogw 
er,  developed  in  our  laboratories  the  vote  at  first  but  quickly  permit- 
after  years  of  painstaking  research,  ted  it  after  the  reason  was  pre- 
and  acclaimed  by  scientists,  leading  sented. 

models,  businessmen  and  movie  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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3  Union  Leaders  Welcome 
Knight’s  ‘Team’  Suggestion 


Volz,  Martin,  Dunwody  Comment; 
Randolph  and  Buckley  Keep  Silent 


While  challenging  some  of  the 
siews  e.xpressed  by  John  S.  Knight 
in  his  bid  for  a  management-union 
productivity  program,  presidents 
of  three  newspaper  unions  greet¬ 
ed  his  proposal  in  friendly,  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  in  response  to  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  invitation  for 
comment. 

Two  union  chiefs  —  Woodruff 
Randolph  of  the  printers,  and  Leo 
Buckley  of  the  stereotypers — have 
failed,  up  to  presstime,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  symposium.  The  editor 
of  E&P  solicited  their  comment  in 
letters  sent  out  Oct.  9,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  publication  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Knight  Oct.  4. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for 
greater  productivity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business;  more  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  between  man¬ 
agement  and  unions  could  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  even  higher 
wages.  That  was  the  theme  of 
Publisher  Knight’s  appraisal  of 
the  present  health  of  the  industry. 

Volz  Favors  Approach 
Wfh  Least  Publicity 
Immediate  comment  came  from 
Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of  the 
International  Photo-  Engravers’ 
Union  of  North  America.  He 
wrote: 

“Cooperation  between  publisher 
and  union,  and  likewise  between 
management  and  workers,  to  bring 
about  economy  in  production — 
through  educational  programs  or 
otherwise — is  always  in  order,  es- 
Pocially  since  the  well-being  of  all 
impendent  upon  the  industry  is  in¬ 
volved. 

“Personally  I  shall  let  others 
comment  as  to  just  what  the  atti- 
todt  of  the  workers  they  repre- 
^nt  has  been  toward  technical 
developments  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  methods  or  equipment 
m  departments  other  than  photo¬ 
engraving.  Having  received  your 
invitation  I  cannot  permit  Mr. 
I^igbt’s  all  inclusive  allusions  to 
io^unchallenged. 

“The  Photo-Engravers’  Union 
nas  at  no  time  adopted  restrictive 
ttiles  such  as  referred  to  in  the 
jirticle  mentioned,  nor  has  it  ever 
wdled  or  placed  any  limitations 
•hatever  upon  the  amount  of 
*ork  a  man  shall  do,  the  compli- 
1'ont  of  men  to  be  employed,  or 
siinilar  curbs. 

“The  recent  convention  of  this 
International  Union  again  urged 
improved  production  in  both 
Wity  and  quantity  by  all  mem- 
and  their  full  response  dur- 
mg  all  hours  provided  for  in  agree¬ 
ments. 


“In  mentioning  the  foregoing 
we  realize  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  perfection,  and  appreci¬ 
ate  that  we  must  at  all  times 
strive  for  improvement.  We  arc 
accordingly  ever  open  to  sugges¬ 
tion  on  any  particular  issue  which 
might  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Knight  or  others  with  whom  we 
are  in  contractual  relations.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  E>est  results  would  be 
achieved  by  direct  approach  and 
with  a  minimum  of  publicity.” 

Guild  President  Sees 
It  as  "A  Hopeful  Sign* 

A  REPLY  from  Harry  Marlin, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  was  delayed  a  few 
weeks  because  of  his  presence  in 
Europe  as  an  ECA  labor  repre¬ 
sentative.  His  reaction  was  as 
follows: 

“Mr.  Knight’s  remarks  about 
the  necessity  for  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
are  extremely  interesting  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Newspaper  Guild 
who  have  been  advocating  for  a 
long  time  that  the  industry  needs 
to  give  serious,  concerted  and  co¬ 
ordinated  attention  to  some  of  its 
problems. 

“While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Knight  that  ‘too  many  unions  are 
pursuing  .  .  .  completely  outmoded 
outlook  on  newspaper  economies,’ 

1  do  agree  most  emphatically  with 
his  suggestion  that  the  various 
component  elements  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  including  both  management 
and  the  unions,  need  to  take 
’joint’  action  in  seeking  solutions 
for  certain  problems  with  which 
the  industry  is  confronted. 

“The  guild  is  well  aware  that 
it  has  a  stake  in  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  newspaper  business. 
For  several  years  now,  we  have 
been  stating  our  concern  at  an¬ 
nual  conventions  in  increasingly 
emphatic  and  definite  terms.  In 
1948  we  conducted  and  issued  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  news¬ 
print  problem  which  rendered  a 
real  service  to  the  newspaper 
world.  Unfortunately  very  few 
publishers  paid  it  any  serious  at¬ 
tention,  though  1  seem  to  recall 
that  Mr.  Knight  was  among  those 
who  did  find  it  to  be  of  value. 

“This  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  guild  has  continued  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  at  succeeding  conven¬ 
tions,  so  much  so  that  at  Execu¬ 
tive  Vicepresident  Novak’s  sugges¬ 
tion  we  began  last  year  to  include 
an  entire  section  on  the  State  of 
the  Industry  in  the  annual  Officers’ 
report.  Each  of  the  guild  officers, 
and  particularly  Ralph  Novak,  dis¬ 


cussed  industry  problems  and  the 
guild’s  responsibilities  toward  them 
in  speeches  to  the  Portland  con¬ 
vention  last  July.  I  am  sure  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  recall, 
also,  a  numlier  of  occasions  on 
which  the  guild  has  been  the  first 
newspaper  element,  publishers  and 
other  unions  included,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  seriousness  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  and  propose  a 
common  approach  to  its  solution. 

“We  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  response  to  the  guild’s  fre¬ 
quent  offers  to  join  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  other  unions  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  mutual  problems.  Mr. 
Knight’s  statement  revealed  clear¬ 
ly  that  there  is  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  among  management  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  necessity  for  such  joint 
action.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.” 

Pressmen  Demonstrate 
With  Arbitration  Pact 

A  LENGTHY  discussion  of  the 
background  and  willingness  of  his 
union  to  cooperate  in  publishing 
problems  was  contributed  by 
Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America.  He  stated: 

“I  think  the  records  will  show 
that  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
has  many  times  indicated  its  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged  and  it  has  in  the  past 
made  some  worth-while  contribu¬ 
tions  as  a  definite  proof  of  this 
interest.  We  have  contended  right 
along  that  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  industry  we  owe  something  to 
its  upbuilding  and  we  have  tried, 
as  the  facts  will  show,  to  meet 
many  of  these  responsibilities. 

“Many  publishers  will  recall 
that  for  15  or  18  years  we  oper¬ 
ated  what  we  called  our  News¬ 
paper  Engineering  Department 
and  gave  to  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  free  of  charge  mechanical 
service  in  order  to  help  manage¬ 
ment  in  many  of  their  production 
problems.  Our  service  men  an¬ 
swered  some  six  hundred  calls  in 
the  various  newspaper  plants 
when  publishers  asked  for  this 
service.  In  the  main,  we  were 
successful  in  helping  in  produc¬ 
tion,  saving  of  waste,  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  quality. 

“We  have  hundreds  of  letters 
attesting  to  this  fact. 

“In  addition  to  this  service,  we 
criticized  the  printing  of  hundreds 
of  newspapers  for  years.  When 
the  quality  dropped  below  a  stand¬ 
point,  we  offered  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  We  examined 
machines  and  their  performances 
and  all  material  entering  into  the 
making  of  plates  from  which  our 
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members  printed.  Some  of  the 
large  newspapers  carried  a  little 
box  on  the  front  page  stating  that 
they  had  been  put  in  class  A,  in 
so  far  as  quality  was  concerned, 
by  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union. 
All  this  expense  was  borne  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union. 

Obligations  to  the  Industry 

“Many  people  wondered  why 
we  gave  this  service  freely  and 
without  cost.  Our  answer  was 
that  ( 1 )  we  recognize  that  we 
have  certain  obligations  to  the 
industry  which  we  must  fulfil 
and  (2)  that  we  were  investing 
in  good  will  which  we  valued 
above  all  else.  We  have  case', 
however,  where  we  know  that 
through  giving  this  service  we 
have  avoided  lockouts,  strikes,  or 
ill  feeling.  So  looking  at  it  from 
any  angle  the  project  was  highly 
successful.  It’s  true  that  we  failed, 
in  some  instances  failed  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  good  will  which  we 
sought,  and  in  a  few  cases,  were 
taken  advantage  of.  But  these 
failures  in  these  cases  were  so  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison  to  the 
over-all  results  that  they  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  adherence 
to  voluntary  arbitration  agreement 
between  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
and  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
over  a  period  of  some  50  years  is 
evident  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
recognize  our  responsibilities  and 
through  it  we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  want  to  meet  them. 

“The  AN  PA  Bulletin  published 
an  article  stating  that,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  this 
arbitration  agreement  is  the  oldest 
voluntary  arbitration  agreement 
that  has  run  continuously  in  .Amer¬ 
ica  in  industry  today.  No  organ¬ 
ization  that  we  know  of  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry  spends 
more  money  in  trade  education, 
in  technical  service  and  in  related 
research  than  does  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  .As¬ 
sistants’  Union. 

Guesswork  on  Wages 

“As  it  would  be  expected.  C'- 
pecially  in  times  such  as  the  pres¬ 
ent,  we  do  have  trouble  from  the 
local  level  in  some  cases,  but.  per¬ 
haps,  no  organization  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  goes  any  further  than  we 
do  in  avoiding  trouble  and  in 
.settling  it  as  peacefully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  That  there  will  l>e  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  occasionally  un¬ 
fair  tactics  is  to  be  expected,  and 
especially  is  this  true  at  present 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  rising 
■and,  therefore,  increase  in  wage 
scales  is  constantly  rising.  How 
far  it  should  go  to  effect  a  bal¬ 
ance  and  how  far  that  can  go  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  guesswork.  Guesswork,  in 
many  cases,  based  upon  data 
which  may  be  or  may  not  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

(Continued  on  page  71 ) 
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Daily  Compass 
Discontinued 
On  Election  Eve 


Ellis  Tells  Why 
GOP  Ad  Fund 
Skipped  Dailies 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


Is  there  I 
anything 
else 


The  Daily  Compass,  a  New 
York  City  left-wing  morning  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper,  discontinued  publi¬ 
cation  Nov.  3  after  years  of  im¬ 
poverishment. 

"We  ran  out  of  money — that 
tells  more  than  a  10-page  state¬ 
ment.”  explained  Ted  O.  Thack- 
rey.  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
newspaper  since  it  was  founded 
in  1949.  He  said  he  had  no  plans. 

The  Compass,  which  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  around  30,000,  sold 
for  10c  daily  and  15c  Sundays. 

The  staff  numbered  80,  of  whom 
28  were  editorial  employes.  The 
workers  learned  of  the  death  of 
the  newspaper  when  they  reported 
for  work  Nov.  3.  The  last  issue 
made  no  mention  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion.  the  last  editorial  being  de¬ 
voted  to  support  of  Gov.  Steven¬ 
son  for  President. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  guild 
contract,  the  editorial  employes 
are  supposed  to  receive  severance 
benefits  amounting  to  four  weeks’ 
pay  for  each  year  of  employment. 

"The  Guild  will  do  everything 
it  can  through  legal  action  and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  contractu- 
ral  rights  of  the  people  who  are 
losing  their  jobs,”  said  Thomas  J. 

Murphy,  executive  vicepresiuent 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
Y'ork. 

Lamoiit  Takes  Machinery 
Machinery,  equipment  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  Compass,  valued  at 
5250,000,  were  sold  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount  at  public  auction 
to  Corliss  Lamont,  who  held  a 
5150,000  mortgage  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Lamont,  incidentally, 
was  defeated  in  the  election  the 
next  day  as  the  American  Labor 
party  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Morgan 
banking  partner. 

The  plant  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  Compass  from  the  defunct 
New  York  Star,  which  had  taken 
it  from  the  suspended  PM,  founded 
by  Marshall  Field  and  Ralph  In- 
gersoll. 

Mr.  Thackrey  founded  the  paper 
and  carried  it  on  in  its  early 
days  with  the  financial  support 
of  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine, 

86-year-old  Chicago  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  daughter  of  Cyrus  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  founder  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.  She  became 
seriously  ill  late  in  1949.  It  was 
announced  at  the  time  that  she 
held  the  entire  preferred  stock 
issue  and  that  Mr.  Thackrey  held  Columbia,  Mo. — John  P.  Her-  says  that  were  not  winners 
51%  of  the  common  stock.  rick,  former  Clean,  N.  Y^.  publish-  been  used  in  quarter  page  d 

Mr.  Thackrey  is  a  former  edi-  er  who  now  resides  in  California,  ads  which  ran  daily  the  week 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  New  has  established  a  fifth  scholarship  to  election.  “We  tried  to 
York  Post  and  he  is  a  former  at  the  University  of  Missouri  essays  so  that  each  approach! 
husband  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  school  of  journalism.  This  one,  get-out-the-vote  movement 
publisher  of  the  Post.  completing  his  plans  for  awards  just  a  little  different  angle, 

The  Compass  had  been  in  finan-  at  Columbia,  bears  his  own  name,  plained  M.  E.  Moyer,  circu 
cial  straits  for  many  months  and  Previous  scholarships  honor  other  manager  in  charge  of  the  H 
it  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  distinguished  journalists.  Argus  promotion. 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 
Newspaper  space  played  a 
minor  role  in  Republican  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  according  to  J.  H.  S.  Ellis, 
president  of  the  Kudner  Agency, 
one  of  the  two  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  handling  GOP  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Ellis  told  E&P  three  facton 
influenced  a 
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decision  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  broadcast  media.  The 
budget  was  not  an  overwhelmingly 
so  choice  had  to  be 


quite  as 
important 
as  getting 
to  the  polls 


every  or 
60-meml: 
aired 
;ons  (a 
of  them 


large  one, 
exercised.  The  time  element  made 
it  mandatory  to  get  the  news  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  public: 
this  ruled  out  magazines  with 
their  long  closing  dates.  It  was 
also  a  point  to  be  considered  in 
the  buying  of  newspaper  space. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  that  in  this  cam- 
things  happened  so  very 
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paign 

fast  that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
message  across  was  to  have  the 
candidate  talk  for  himself  on  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  time.  This  in  turn. 


ON  ELECTION  DAY’,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  devoted  a  front-page 
to  an  editorial  and  20  panel  cartoons  by  Janies  A.  Whiteford,  staff 
artist,  urging  citizens  to  vote.  The  art  showed  unnecessary  things  readers 
might  be  doing  instead  of  casting  ballots. 


raise  funds.  In  1950.  it  offered  Ind.  Dciilv  Str6SS6S 
at  public  sale  $300,000  worth  of  tt  i* 

non-voting  common  stock  shares.  V  Oting  in  FrOlUOtlOn 
The  daily  paper’s  price  was  raised  Laporte,  Ind.  —  Major  promo- 
from  5c  to  10c  last  -April.  At  that  tions  of  the  LaPorte  Herald-Argus 
time,  in  an  open  letter  to  readers,  this  Fall  have  impressed  on  read- 
Mr.  Thackrey  wrote:  ers  their  duty  and  responsibility 

“We  have  been  able  to  carry  as  citizens  to  vote  on  Nov.  4. 
the  fight  this  far  because  of  the  The  Herald-Argus  began  last 
loyal  support  of  our  readers;  you  August  by  publishing  a  booklet 
have  bought  us,  patronized  our  entitled,  “A  Country  Worth  Fight- 
advertisers,  many  of  you  have  ing  For  Is  Worth  Voting  For.” 
provided  us  with  needed  capital  This  booklet  was  given  wide  dis- 
by  purchases  of  stock.  And  a  tribution  and  was  used  as  a  text 
smaller  group  of  generous,  public-  in  the  study  of  election  procedure 
spirited  citizens,  rather  more  well-  in  all  the  LaPorte  County  schools 
to-do  than  most  of  us,  have  pro-  public  and  parochial, 
vided  the  additional  capital  needed  LaPorte  High  School  used 

to  keep  us  in  business.  the  booklet  as  a  basis  for  study 

“The.se  few  nnar^cial  backers  preparation  for  writing  essay: 

have  invested  generously,  but  to  Herald-Argus’  third  annua 

the  limit  of  their  resources.  contest,  “The  Responsibility  of  < 

“There  have  been  times  when  citizen  in  a  Democracy.”  Fiv< 
our  income  from  circulation  and  top-ranking  essayists  were  award 
advertising  has  hcen  a  little  more  awards  and  the  first  placi 

than  our  expense.  winner  will  receive  an  airplam 

Progressive  party  officials  is-  j^ip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  th- 
sued  a  statement  deploring  the  presidential  inauguration,  accom 
death  of  the  daily.  nanied  bv  a  high  school  facult' 
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work  was  evenly  apportioned.  He 
said  the  National  Committee  was 
limited  to  a  campaign  fund  of 


cies  held  costs  down  below  that 
figure.  He  added  there  was  littk 
advertising  not  involving  the  can¬ 
didate. 

Carroll  P.  Newton,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  BBDO,  mentioned  the  har¬ 
mony  with  which  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  worked. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  the  shift  to  RC" 
publican  leadership  should  nriake 
no  difference  to  the  advertising 
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Right  of  Correction 
Treaty  Is  Advanced 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  U.N.  Bureau 


United  Nations  delegates  took 


another  look  last 
according  to  the 
:  0  n  t  r  o  versial 
Jews  pacts. 

Then,  after  an¬ 
other  long  round 
of  d  e  b  a  t  e  in 
*hich  virtually 
every  one  of  the 
60-member  states 
aired  its  opin¬ 
ions  (a  number 
of  them  critical 
of  the  American 
press)  General 
Assembly’s  third 
committee  took 
.-isions. 


week — their  8th 
records — at  two 


Sprague 

two  major  de- 


1)  They  decided,  in  effect,  to 
'Qspend  further  work  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  still  incomplete  pact 
on  freedom  of  information  which 
he  United  States  and  other  West- 
im  Powers  have  attacked  as  a  po- 
sntial  threat  to  press  freedom. 

2)  They  agreed  to  open  for  gov¬ 
ernment  signature  another  inter- 
jatkmal  pact  which  would  bind 
governments  to  circulate  “correc¬ 
tions”  to  news  dispatches  which 
ioreign  countries  have  labeled 
false  or  distorted. 


No  Real  Surprise 
The  decision  to  shelve  the  first 
pact  came  as  no  real  surprise  since 
the  unfinished  treaty  has  been  the 
target  of  criticism  for  more  than 
four  years.  United  States  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  document  has  been  di¬ 
eted,  in  particular,  at  Article 
Two  which  lists  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  press 
freedom  may  be  restricted.  When 
it  was  first  drafted  in  1948,  this 
trticle  allowed  the  limitation  of 
press  rights  in  more  than  a  dozen 
uBtances  .  .  .  including  a  bar  on 
‘false  or  distorted  reports  which 
undermine  friendly  relations.” 

While  some  of  these  exceptions 
»ere  dropped  from  later  versions, 
others  were  added  and  drafting  of 
■Itis  article  finally  bogged  down 
under  a  flood  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  decision  against  re-drafting 
tile  controversial  pact  at  this  As- 
^bly  session,  recorded  by  a  tie 
-3  to  23  vote,  was  a  defeat  for 
’f'o  small  powers,  particularly 
those  from  Asia  and  the  Middle 
^t  who  have  been  the  staunch- 
^  suppoiiers  of  the  treaty  or 
convention  as  it  is  called. 

Many  of  them,  like  Dr.  Jamil 
woody  of  Saudi-Arabia,  objected 
™t  the  Big  Powers  were  trying 
to  “bury”  or  “torpedo”  the  text. 
I®  debate,  they  made  it  clear  that 
hoped  the  text  would  protect 
from  abuses  by  foreign  cor¬ 
espondents  and  from  the  high- 


developed  Western  news  services. 

The  Committee’s  vote  to  open 
for  signature  the  Convention  on 
the  Right  of  Correction  was  op¬ 
posed  in  vain  by  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand  and  others,  the  same 
states  that  have  warned  repeatedly 
that  under  its  terms,  signatory  gov¬ 
ernments  would  be  swamped  with 
“corrections”  which  complaining 
governments  will  insist  be  circu¬ 
lated.  In  practice,  said  one  United 
States  official,  government  offices 
would  be  turned  into  “outlets  for 
unchecked  propaganda.” 

Viewed  with  Misgivings 

United  States  and  British 
spokesmen  had  another  griev¬ 
ance:  Originally  the  articles  on 
the  right  of  correction  had  been 
consolidated  with  an  earlier  pact 
on  the  International  Transmission 
of  News  which  the  United  States 
had  sponsored  and  which  Western 
Powers  hogjcd  would  promote  the 
interests  of  the  free  press,  curb 
peacetime  censorship  and  guaran¬ 
tee  free  access  to  news  sources. 
These  countries  had  accepted  the 
articles  on  “correction”  with  mis¬ 
givings.  Now,  led  by  France,  a 
number  of  small  states  had  lifted 
out  of  this  pact  only  the  correc¬ 
tion  articles  and  proposed  that 
these  provisions  alone  be  opened 
for  signature. 

Since  most  of  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Soviet  bloc  voted 
against  opening  the  Convention 
for  government  approval,  few  of 
the  Great  Powers  are  expected  to 
sign  the  text  and  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  circulating  “correc¬ 
tions.” 

The  committee’s  decision  on  the 
correction  treaty  plus  a  few  minor 
measures  still  must  be  approved 
by  the  full  assembly. 

Most  of  the  small  nations,  while 
opposed  to  the  shelving  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Pact,  are  reported 
against  re-opening  debate  on  this 
point  in  the  Assembly.  Instead, 
they  are  expected  to  support  the 
view  that  the  issue  be  reviewed 
by  next  year’s  assembly.  This  will 
also  give  the  delegates  time  to 
study  a  report  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  being  prepared  by  Dr. 
Salvador  P.  Lopez  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  who  was  appointed  last  Sum¬ 
mer  to  make  a  global  study  on  this 
topic. 

The  burden  of  the  U.  S.  posi¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  publisher  of  the  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman,  at  the  outset  of 
his  new  duties  as  the  U.  S.  alter¬ 
nate  representative. 

“It  is  fortunate  circumstance  for 
me,”  Mr.  Sprague  said  in  his 
opening  U.  N.  address,  “that  my 
first  business  assignment  in  the 
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United  Nations  should  be  precise¬ 
ly  in  line  with  my  professional 
work.” 

Before  the  week’s  debate  had 
ended,  Mr.  Sprague  had  delivered 
four  forceful  speeches  dealing 
with  freedom  of  the  press  and  one 
of  them  was  a  sharp  rebuttal  of 
the  Soviet  charges  of  “warmon¬ 
gering.” 

In  constructive  opposition  to  the 
convention  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  Oregon  publisher 
voiced  a  U.  S.-endorsed  proposal 
that  seminars  be  established  to 
bring  together  media  representa¬ 
tives  who  are  concerned  with  the 
financial  and  technical  problems  of 
newsgathering  and  distribution. 

Technical  Assistance 

“Something  far  more  basic  than 
the  writing  of  legal  language  must 
take  place  before  we  can  go  for¬ 
ward  profitably  with  the  drafting 
of  treaties,”  said  Mr.  Sprague. 
“There  must  be  a  drawing  together 
of  the  minds — of  the  minds  that 
now  are  widely  divergent  in  their 
thinking. 

“This  will  come  about,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  mainly  by  sharing  our  ex¬ 
periences  and  our  problems.  We  can 
aid  the  process  by  enabling  editors 
and  publishers  and  reporters  and 
managers  to  meet  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
cause  them  to  focus  upon  their 
common  problems,  compare  them, 
and  share  the  methods  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  which  they  have  been 
overcome.” 

It  is  vitally  important,  he  added, 
that  the  domestic  news  media  of 
all  countries  grow  and  bjcome 
strong  and  independent.  ThLs  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  speeded,  he  suggested, 
by  using  the  tools  of  technical 
assistance  available  in  U.  N. 

He  opposed  division  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  ground  that  some 
states  might  ratify  one  on  the 
gathering  and  transmission  of  news 
and  others  might  accept  the  one  on 
correction,  leading  only  to  con¬ 
flicts. 

“Would  there  not  be  apt  to 
arise  discrimination  among  signa¬ 
tory  countries  against  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  non-signatory  coun¬ 
tries?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Sprague  noted  that  nations 
are  free  now  to  negotiate  bilater- 
ial  treaties  covering  the  subject. 

On  the  right  of  correction,  the 
U.  S.  representative  offered  this 
illustration  of  how  futile  and  im¬ 
practical  it  might  become: 

“One  can  see  the  dawn  of  a 
new  paper  age  with  a  huge  volume 
of  correspondence  to  correct  every 
sort  of  mistake  in  a  foreign  publi¬ 
cation,  even  to  correcting  an  Ann 
Arbor  daily  that  moved  Minsk  to 
salt  water.  Parenthetically,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  distinguished 
Delegate  from  Byelorussia  not  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  over  such 
errors.  In  my  own  state  of  Oregon, 
we  are  constantly  having  to  stand 
guard  because  writers  in  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  occa¬ 
sionally  rob  us  of  our  own  lovely 
Crater  Lake  and  give  it  to  the 
neighboring  state  of  California.  Or, 


they  move  the  mouth  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  River  to  have  it  empty 
into  Puget  Sound  up  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  some  200  miles 
away.  Errors,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
do  not  change  facts. 

“Now,  I  should  like  to  continue 
with  a  reference  to  that  particular 
error,  which  was  contained  in  this 
Ann  Arbor  daily,  as  referred  to  by 
the  distinguished  Delegate  of  By¬ 
elorussia.  It  was  disturbing  to  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States  to 
learn  that  this  i)aily,  which  is  in 
fact  a  product  or  related  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  great 
University  of  Michigan,  would  be 
so  ignorant  as  to  put  Minsk  on 
salt  water,  or  where  it  might  have 
access  by  a  navigable  stream  to 
salt  water. 

The  Minsk  Satire 

“Accordingly,  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  contacted  that 
publication  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information.  A  satirical 
editorial  containing  references  to 
a  submarine  base  in  Minsk  was 
carried  in  the  Michigan  Daily  on 
January  15,  1952.  It  was  entitled 
‘I  Killed  the  President,’  and  was 
intended  as  a  take-off  or  a  satirical 
rejoinder  to  the  Collier’s  article  on 
‘I  Killed  Stalin.’  The  hope  was  to 
take  off  what  was  reputed  to  be 
warmongering  on  the  part  of  Col¬ 
lier’s.  The  editors  felt,  however, 
that  the  editorial  was  not  fully 
understood  and  an  explanation  was 
printed  in  the  succeeding  issue. 

“The  city  editor  explains  that 
the  submarine  base  at  Minsk  was 
inserted  in  the  editorial  purposely 
to  add  to  the  ridicule  infnded  by 
the  satire,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  could  be  no  such  base 
in  Minsk.  Alas,  it  appears  that 
even  our  attempts  at  satire,  in 
order  to  confute  and  confound 
those  who  may  be  accused  of 
warmongering,  are  misunderstood.” 

In  a  third  talk  Mr.  Sprague  re¬ 
plied  to  Soviet  accusations  against 
the  U.S.  press.  He  is  not  unaware  of 
defects  in  this  nation’s  press,  he 
admitted,  because  freedom  opens 
the  way  to  abuse  and  there  are 
individuals  who  are  driven  by  sel¬ 
fish  interests  or  emotional  out¬ 
bursts. 

“Let  me  say  for  my  own  part 
as  the  editor  of  a  small  paper,”  he 
went  on,  “I  write  my  own  editor¬ 
ials,  with  some  assistance  from 
members  of  my  staff.  I  am  subject 
to  no  control  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  from  anyone  else.” 

He  denied  emphatically  that  the 
U.  S.  press  engages  in  warmonger¬ 
ing  and  he  addressed  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  charge  in  a  fi^- 
length  attack  upon  a  Soviet 
resolution  which  he  termed  “a 
Trojan  horse  clothed  in  fine 
phrases.” 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Soviet 
resolution,  he  said,  is  to  invoke 
the  authority  of  government  to 
prescribe  a  particular  pattern 
which  organs  of  the  press  and 
information  must  follow.  He  quot¬ 
ed  at  length  from  a  scrapbook  of 
clippings  from  Russian  periodicals 
to  “expose  the  hypocrisy.” 
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Pertinent  Panels 
Planned  for  SNPA 


Presentation  of  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Distinguished  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  Local  History 
will  be  made  to  the  Paris  (Texas) 
News  and  its  editor,  A.  W.  Neville, 
by  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  at  the  49th 
anniversary  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Greenbriar,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Nov. 
20-22. 

The  tentative  convention  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  SNPA  calls  for  a 
luncheon  address  on  Nov.  20  on 
“Being  the  Old  Wife  of  an  Old 
Newspaperman,”  by  Mrs.  Mark  F. 
(Willie  Snow)  Ethridge,  author 
and  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times. 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University. 

Election  and  installation  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  report  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  are  set  for  No¬ 
vember  21. 

R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune  and  World,  is  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee  presenta¬ 
tion  for  the  closing  day,  Nov.  22. 
There  will  be  a  motion  picture  of 
pressroom  operations  with  com¬ 
mentary  hy  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times. 


Gave  Near  Equal 
Ike-Adlai  Space 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
devoted  nearly  equal  space  in  its 
news  columns  (articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs)  to  coverage  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  presidential 
and  vicepresidential  campaigns, 
based  on  a  13-week  study,  ending 
Oct.  25. 


Maryland  Seeks  lEi 
'Open  Meetings'! 
Legislation 


Daniels  Is  President 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer,  president 
of  the  association,  will  make  his 
report  that  morning,  as  will  M.  G. 
Chambers,  treasurer;  and  Walter 
C.  Johnson,  secretary-manager.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  sepa¬ 
rate  group  conferences  for  news¬ 
papers  under  10,000  circulation, 
those  from  10,000  to  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  those  of  50,000  and 
over. 

Four  panel  discussions  make  up 
the  program  for  Nov.  21. 

The  Newsprint  Panel  will  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  T.  A.  Corcoran, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
Newsprint  Committee,  and  the 
panel  members  will  be  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  George  C.  Diggers, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion;  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times;  and  August 

B.  Meyer,  Bowater  Paper  Co. 

The  Advertising  Panel  is  to  be 
headed  by  E.  Julian  Herndon, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  Advertising 
Committee.  Panel  members  will  be 
Ralph  Callahan,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star  and  Loyal  Phillips,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

The  Forestry  Panel  will  have  as 
its  chairman  Ralph  Chandler,  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press-Register,  and  its 
members  will  be  Charles  Gillett. 
American  Forestry  Products  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  Washington;  H.  J.  Nals- 
berger,  Southern  Pulpwood  Con¬ 
servation  Association,  Atlanta,  and 
Charles  Hodel,  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 
Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  Register. 

Editorial  Discussion 
The  Editorial  Panel  chairman  is 
to  be  W.  C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  listed  were  C.  W.  Orcutt, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel; 
1.  William  Hill,  Washington  (D. 

C. )  Star;  Thomas  N.  Schroth, 


Circulation  Confab 

The  Circulation  Panel  on  the 
closing  day  will  have  Jack  Estes, 
Dallas,  SNPA  circulation  consult¬ 
ant,  as  chairman,  and  the  following 
members:  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  and  Times; 
R.  C.  Miller,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Florida  Times-Union;  James  N. 
Moroney,  Jr.,  Dallas  (Texas) 
News;  W.  S.  Morris,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle;  Dave  Vandiver,  Chicka- 
sha  (Okla.)  Express;  E.  C.  Davis, 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  and 
Journal;  Eugene  Worrell,  Bristol 
( Va.-Tenn.)  Virginia-Tennessean. 

Social  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  convention  will  include  a  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Ogden  Group  of 
Newspapers,  a  cocktail  party  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  a  reception  by  the  Bo¬ 
water  Paper  Co.,  an  aquatic  show 
at  the  swimming  pool  and  the 
Walter  H.  Savory  Memorial  Golf 
Tournament. 


The  grand  total  of  the  coverage 
was  385,680  words,  comparable 
to  such  novels  as  “Gone  With  the 
Wind,”  said  the  Tribune.  This  was 
equivalent  to  64.28  newspaper 
pages,  or  514.27  columns.  Of  the 
grand  total,  coverage  by  Tribune 
staffmen  amounted  to  300,420 
words,  400.62  columns,  or  50.07 
pages.  Articles  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  sources  total  85,- 
260  words,  103.65  columns,  or 
14.21  pages.  The  study  took  in  78 
daily  issues  and  13  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 


Press  Galleries 
Planned  In  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Press  galleries 
probably  will  be  installed  in  the 
Senate  and  House  chambers  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
in  the  near  future,  but  not  in  time 
for  the  approaching  session  which 
opens  in  January. 

George  Cherry,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
has  recommended  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $18,000  for  the  galleries 
and  his  board  has  approved  the 
request. 

However,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  the 
money  and  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion. 


Ward  Defends  Grid 
Score  Forecasts 

Chicago — Arch  Ward,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  editor,  defended  the 
newspaper  practice  of  predicting 
college  football  scores  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  latest  bribe 
scandal  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

“In  defense  of  the  practice,  still 
followed  by  ‘The  Wake,’  we  can 
only  say  that  we  had  no  scandals 
when  college  sports  were  ama¬ 
teur,”  stated  Mr.  Ward  in  his 
Saturday  column.  “It  has  been 
only  since  the  advent  of  highly 
organized  recruiting  systems,  sub¬ 
sidization,  and  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  athletics  that  we  have  been 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  some 
young  men  violating  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  fair  play  and  sports¬ 
manship.” 

Mr.  Ward  pointed  out  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  forecasting  results  origin¬ 
ated,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
with  Harvey  T.  Woodruff  in  1920, 
when  the  late  sports  editor  of  the 
Tribune  was  conducting  The  Wake 
column.  “Other  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  followed  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  leadership,”  commented  Mr. 
Ward. 


At  present,  newsmen  cover  the 
legislative  sessions  from  desks 
faced  just  in  front  of  the  clerks’ 
stands  on  the  main  floors  of  each 
branch  of  the  Assembly.  All  avail¬ 
able  space  for  reporters  now  has 
been  occupied  and  the  press 
corps  is  getting  larger  from  one 
session  to  the  next. 

The  galleries,  it  is  planned,  will 
be  designed  to  facilitate  radio 
and  TV  as  well  as  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage. 


Merger  in  Wabash 

Wabash,  Ind.  —  The  Wabash 
Plain  Dealer,  Independent  Repub¬ 
lican  evening  daily,  and  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Times  Star,  Independent 
Democrat  morning  daily,  were 
combined  Oct.  1  to  form  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Plain  Dealer  &  Times  Star, 
an  Independent  Republican  news¬ 
paper  publishing  evenings,  except 
Sunday. 


Who's  Who  Page 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — A  page  in 
the  Sunday  Register  provided  a 
thumbnail  biographical  roundup 
of  the  74  local  candidates  for  of¬ 
fice.  The  feature  was  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Peggy  Kessinger,  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  staff. 


Baltimore  —  After  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  growing 
fight  against  news  suppression  by 
local  government  bodies  is  not  a 
popular  thing  with  the  public, 
news-paper  executives  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association  have  it- 
cided  to  press  for  state-wide  legis¬ 
lative  action  to  make  “open-meet¬ 
ings”  mandatory  under  law. 

The  decision,  which  provides 
strong  and  active  backing  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  law  simSii 
in  effect  to  one  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  in  1947,  was 
taken  at  the  MPA  Editorial  Clinic 
in  Baltimore  Oct.  25. 

Maintaining  that  “freedom  of 
the  press  is  endangered  by  an  io- 
sidious  growth — an  encroachment 
on  the  public’s  right  to  know  by 
local  governmental  bodies,”  Jobn 
W.  Coffman,  Jr.,  publisher,  the 
Takoma  Journal,  Takoma  Part, 
Md.,  said  the  worst  of  it  is  “the 
public  is  so  indifferent  to  what 
they  are  losing  that  newspi^ 
publishers  must  actually  over¬ 
emphasize  press  freedom  to  make 
up  for  that  lack  of  interest-” 

Pointing  out  that  local  political 
heads  too  often  are  apparently 
afraid  of  their  own  activities  and 
withdraw  into  “secret-sessions”  for 
self  protection  as  they  transact 
public  bsuiness,  Mr.  Coffman  (rf- 
fered  a  four-point  fighting  plan 
for  individual  publishers: 

“1.  Club  ’em  over  the  head 
with  editorials. 

“2.  Include  all  facts  in  news 
story  including  details  of  refusal 
by  public  officials  to  hold  open 
meetings. 

“3.  Make  it  a  point  to  know 
and  understand  the  community’s 
public  business  and  the  public 
employes,  better  than  the  local 
officials. 

“4.  Enter  suit  if  all  else  fails.’ 

Mr.  Coffman  concluded  that 
“anyone  who  suppresses  news  is 
just  as  much  an  enemy  as  the 
man  with  a  gun  shooting  at  us,’ 
and  indicated  that  he  felt  such  a 
person  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Paul  Fitzgerald,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Cecil  Whig,  Elkton,  ML 
said  he  didn’t  believe  “in  puUiiil 
punches  either”  and  explained 
several  case  histories  of  his  fight 
against  local  news  suppression. 

Third  member  of  the  panel,  Os¬ 
car  Morris,  managing  editor,  the 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  said  he 
didn’t  believe  “freedom  of  4* 
press”  were  the  right  words  to  d^ 
scribe  what  has  been  threatened. 

“The  people’s  right  to  know  h 
a  more  accurate  description  of 
what  we  are  discussing.”  He  went 
on  to  explain  his  method  of  com¬ 
bating  local  news  suppression- 
“Put  city  council  in  a  8°^*^ 
bowl  for  two  or  three  months  and 
quit  having  troubles,”  he  said. 
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editorial  CARTOONISTS'  FIRST  REACTIONS  TO  THE  EISENHOWER  VICTORY 


MAN  OF  DESTINY 

Sht>emaker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Dai/p  Xtri'S 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Tallnirt,  Nnv  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 


Burck,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 


place  if  it  originated  from  any  land 
where  the  press  has  neither  free¬ 
dom  nor  the  responsibility  to  the 
public  which  goes  with  that  free¬ 
dom.  But  it  sounds  strange  when 
uttered  by  the  head  of  the  highest 
court  in  Canada. 

“Would  we  have  other  media  of 
communication,  which  are  also  fal¬ 
lible,  fall  silent  likewise?  Some 
might  be  prepared  to  accept  a  re¬ 
turn  to  an  age  of  rumor  and  hear¬ 
say,  but  it  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
the  kind  of  climate  in  which  de¬ 
mocracy  could  flourish.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Chief  Justice  him¬ 
self  would  wish  for  such  a  condi¬ 
tion. 

“Yet  his  casual  and  careless 
words  are  open  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation.” 


TJ  I  1  staff  spread  the  word  to  local 

QllOr  X16ICII6S  friends.  A  group  got  together  at 

■ip  ^  Am  agreed  to  sign  the 

.OTAT  1 CIX  AA^OntS  note  so  that  the  editor  would  be 
I  ■  1#  1  freed  from  continual  harassment 

iOlZGCl  It  ICtni  by  the  tax  collectors. 

Pekin,  Ind.-Ten  local  citizens  Meanwhile,  according  to  Mrs. 
aed  a  note  for  $3,600  to  save  ^^'^^ral  persons  came  to 

:  weekly  Pekin  Banner  from 

izuie”  by  federal  tax  agents  thereupon  the  tax 

juji  agents  took  possession  of  the  cash 

\s  related  by  Mrs.  Victor  box  and  hung  a  “seized”  sign  on  it. 
een,  managing  editor,  five  fed-  lime  for  Prayer 

il  officers,  backed  by  two  of-  “It  was  a  nerve-wracking  time 
:rs  in  a  state  police  car,  ap-  for  all  of  us,”  Mrs.  Green  told 

ared  at  the  plant  of  Banner  her  readers.  “Five  federal  officers 

blications  on  Oct.  21  while  her  were  in  the  building,  looking  over 

sband,  the  owner,  was  solicit-  your  shoulder,  lounging  on  the 

!  business  in  a  nearby  town.  editor’s  desk,  making  the  book- 

“Rushing  into  the  plant.”  Mrs.  keeper  turn  over  the  details  of 

ten  wrote,  “they  seized  the  cash  our  business,  telling  the  employes 

X  and  newspaper’s  mail,  told  that  taxes  came  before  their  pay  j^e  comment  was  made  during 
:  workers  to  stop  work  and  an-  (which  was  a  lie),  listening  in  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 

•unced  that  they  were  taking  business  and  private  telephone  ^^s  asked  to  award  damages  to  Qt  Tribune  Issued' 

er  the  place  convereations,  having  two  men  m  a  Vancouver  woman  for  an  alleged  ^ 

T^ney  locked  two  doors  to  the  a  police  car  parked  at  the  door  Hkahilitv  rccnltinD  fmm  Chicago — The  Tribune  report- 

»ce  and  said  raising  $3,600  that  and  Mr.  Reed  talking  about  [he  wading  of  rLse  newspa^^  Election  Day  that  two  men 

ty  said  was  delinquent  in  fed-  ‘people  getting  their  teeth  knocked  ^iranopil  huOsanH  who  identified  themselves  as  Dem- 

al  taxes  was  the  only  thing  that  out.’  Lad  been  killed  In  a  car 

wld  save  the  place.”  “Everyone  was  jittery,  but,  be-  of  Monday’s  Tribune  with  a  large 

Mrs.  Green  related  that  she  had  I'eve  me,  every  one  of  them  was  '  „  ,  front  page  headline  reading: 

rifle  sitting  by  the  front  door  >00  per  cent  loyal.  Question  of  Negligence  “Vote  for  Stevenson.”  Several 

It  three  of  the  agents  were  be-  “1  couldn’t  get  my  mind  on  edit-  The  case,  which  involves  Mrs.  Tribune  readers  in  the  9th  Ward 

'ten  her  and  it  and  “as  they  copy  any  longer,  so  I  went  Yvonne  Guay  and  the  Vancouver  reported  similar  incidents.  They 
we  coming  in  force,  1  didn’t  upstairs  and  knelt  by  my  bed  and  (B.  C. )  Sun,  centers  on  the  ques-  said  the  fake  headline  appeared 
ive  a  chance.”  *  said  a  prayer.  When  I  came  tion  of  whether  the  newspaper  was  to  have  been  superimposed  over 

She  quoted  Edward  Reed,  tax  down,  the  boys  told  me  about  the  negligent  in  publishing  the  report  the  headline  which  actually  ap- 
lent  in  charge,  as  saying  they  cashier’s  check.”  and  whether  Mrs.  Guay  was  cn-  peared  in  Monday’s  editions, 

id  “orders  from  Washington  to  Mrs.  Green  said  the  income  tax  titled  to  damages.  Both  parties  ■ 

you  up.”  troubles  grew  from  a  plant  ex-  agree  that  the  report  was  false  and  «  j 

The  incident  had  a  prelude  sev-  pansion  program  four  years  ago.  the  Sun  has  said  the  story  was  pub-  3  XMGCtOrS  NQUIGCI 

111  months  ago  when  the  Greens  Mrs.  Mary  Cain,  editor  of  the  lished  in  good  faith.  Mrs.  Guay  Thiee  Pennsylvania  publishers 

dl  behind  in  tax  payments.  In  Summit  (Miss.)  Sun,  defied  fed-  was  awarded  damages  of  $1,025  have  been  named  Presidential 
Mrs.  Green  said,  a  compro-  eral  agents  to  arrest  her  for  re-  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Electors  to  cast  votes  for  Eisen- 
was  worked  out,  allowing  fusing  to  pay  over  social  security  Columbia.  The  Appeal  Court  re-  hower  and  Nixon.  They  are: 
w  publisher  to  pay  up  $3,100  at  taxes  which  she  claims  are  uncon-  versed  the  decision.  E.  P.  Boyle,  Oil  City  Derrick  and 

^  rate  of  $400  a  month  for  three  stitutional.  To  head  off  action  Commenting  on  the  chief  jus-  Blizzard:  James  S.  Lyon,  Washing- 

“onths  and  then  $200  a  month.  against  her,  she  sold  the  weekly  tice’s  remark  the  Ottawa  Citizen  ton  Observer  and  Reporter,  and 

While  Mrs.  Green  argued  with  paper  to  her  niece  for  $1  but  re-  said  editorially  that  “A  remark  of  William  Ulerich,  Clearfield  Pro- 

agents,  some  of  the  paper’s  mained  as  its  editor.  this  kind  might  pass  as  a  common-  gress. 


Judge's  Remark 
About  Press 
Draws  Retort 
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Voters  Guide 
Tells  18  Issues 
In  Plain  Words 

Portland,  Ore. — Something  new 
in  reader-service  promotion  for 
this  area  appeared  just  prior  to 
Election  Day  with  publication  of 
a  12-page  regular  8-column  size 
“pullout”  section  in  the  Portland 
Journal,  entitled  “Larry  Smyth’s 
Voters’  Guide. 

The  “Voters’  Guide”  idea  came 
to  several  Journal  executives  as 
they  waded  through  the  Oregon 
“Voters’  Pamphlet,”  the  digest- 
magazine-size  bulletin  which  is 
published  prior  to  each  election  by 
Oregon’s  secretary  of  state  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  an  unusual  state  law. 
Irked  by  the  confusing,  semi-legal 
gobbledygook  of  the  official  pam- 
plet,  they  asked,  “Why  not  break 
all  these  measures  and  candidates 
down  into  everyday,  newspaper- 
style  language  that  everyone  can 
understand  without  a  couple  of 
weeks’  intensive  study?” 

Job  of  preparing  the  editorial 
matter  was  turned  over  to  Larry 
Smyth,  Journal  political  editor.  He 
supervised  preparation  of  all  edi¬ 
torial  copy  appearing  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  explaining  in  an  introductory 
note,  “Much  has  been  written  in 
capsule  form  in  the  belief  that  a 
greater  number  of  readers  will  be 
reached  by  this  approach.” 

Oregon  and  Portland  ballots  for 
the  1952  general  election  were  far 
heavier  with  the  issues  than  usual. 
The  18  state  measures  made  Ore¬ 
gon’s  ballot  fourth  heaviest  state 
ballot  in  the  nation  this  year  and 
the  Portland  city  ballot  had  an  ad¬ 
ditional  eight  issues  up  for  de¬ 
cision. 

“Our  presentation  was  non-po¬ 
litical,”  it  was  explained  by  David 
W.  Eyre,  Journal  managing  editor. 
“It  was  prepared  for  publication  on 
Friday,  Oct.  31,  four  days  before 
the  election,  with  the  thought  that 
readers  could  study  it  over  the 
week-end  and  be  better  informed 
voters  when  they  went  to  the 
polls.” 

In  addition  to  covering  the  City 
of  Portland  and  Multnomah  Coun¬ 
ty  (in  which  Portland  is  located) 
local  election  issues  and  candidates, 
the  guide  also  had  digests  of  the 
ballots  for  neighboring  Clackamas 
and  Washington  Counties  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  the  City  of  Vancouver 
and  Clark  County  in  Washington, 
just  across  the  Columbia  River 
border  from  Portland.  A  special 
two-column  red-and-black  promo¬ 
tion  box  on  page  1  of  the  main 
news  section  called  attention  to 
the  “pullout”  section. 

Although  no  great  amount  of 
a  1  soliciting  was  done  for  the 
guide  issue,  the  Journal’s  plan  to 
i  sue  the  special  section  was  dis- 
c'osed  to  the  various  candidates, 
committees  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  election  more 
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44  Nations' 
Repoiteis  At  UN 

Correspondents  from  44  coun¬ 
tries  are  covering  the  1952  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  accreditations  office 
of  the  United  Nations  Department 
of  Public  Information.  Accredita¬ 
tion  has  been  issued  to  827  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganizations. 


than  a  week  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Advertising  ran  well  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  standard-size  sec¬ 
tion  with  1,115  column  inches, 
practically  all  of  it  political. 

“Although  it  wasn’t  planned  as 
an  ad-producing  promotion,  linage 
results  were  very  satisfactory,’  said 
Harry  McLain,  advertising  director. 

■ 

Exposure  in  Press 
Reveals  Bond  Plan 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Thanks 
of  the  Treasury  Department’s  re¬ 
gional  Savings  Bond  Division  was 
received  by  the  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look  following  detection  of  a  “po¬ 
tential  bad  situation  that  might 
have  victimized  innocent  and  pa¬ 
triotic  merchants.” 

Meanwhile  Treasury  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office  representa¬ 
tives  closed  down  the  operations 
of  a  night  club  operator  who  had 
contracted  for  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  “Bonds  Away”  program.  The 
Outlook  said  the  club  operator 
had  started  a  sales  pitch  to  local 
merchants  in  a  drive  which  had 
all  the  appeal  of  a  bond  drive,  but 
resulted  in  lining  the  promoter’s 
pocket. 

Robert  D.  “Ronnie”  Funk,  Out¬ 
look  reporter  and  formerly  with 
United  Press,  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  “$300  weekly 
aiding  radio  station  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Fed.  Proj.”  His  findings 
included  a  copy  of  the  “pitch”  to 
be  used  in  getting  merchants  to 
put  up  money  for  bonds.  Investi¬ 
gating  officials  ordered  the  club 
operator  to  advise  merchants  they 
had  not  bought  war  bonds,  but 
radio  time,  the  Outlook  has  re¬ 
ported. 

■ 

Canadian  Telegraph 
Rates  Are  Increased 

Montreal — An  increase  in  tel¬ 
egraph  rates  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  became  effective 
Nov.  1.  It  averages  approximately 
18  per  cent,  Canadian  Pacific  Tel¬ 
egraphs  and  Canadian  National 
Telegraph  said.  Press  rates  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  United 
States  go  up  roughly  6  per  cent. 
The  day  press  rate  between  Ottawa 
and  Washington  was  $1.68  for 
100  words;  and  now  it  goes  to 
$1.77. 

The  announcement  said  the  new 
rates  are  calculated  on  an  airline 
basis  which  eliminates  “many  in¬ 
equalities  which  at  present  exist.” 


Town-Meeting 
Pattern  for 
Promotion  Men 

Boston — ^New  England  town 
meeting  will  be  the  pattern  for 
the  eastern  regional  conference  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  at  the  Somerset 
Hotel  here  Nov.  17-18. 

“Opportunities  for  the  man-in- 
rhe-seat  to  query  the  speakers  and 
get  answers  to  his  special  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  is  the  chief 
objective  of  the  three  sessions  of 
the  conference,”  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Jourruil-Bulletin,  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  in  releasing  details  of  the 
two-day  program. 

A  session  on  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  will  open  the  eastern  regional 
on  Monday  morning,  Nov.  17, 
with  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press  as  moderator.  For 
the  Monday  afternoon  session, 
Belden  Morgan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  will  present  a  program 
on  “Editorial  Promotion:  The 
Neglected  Stepchild  of  the  Promo¬ 
tion  Profession.”  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  H.  Lyman  Armes,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Boston  Post,  will 
be  moderator  for  a  session  on  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  Monday,  speaking  on 
“Promotion  on  Television.”  A1 
Capp,  cartoonist  creator  of  Li’l 
Abner,  will  speak  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon,  when  the  NNPA  con¬ 
ference  meets  with  the  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
for  the  closing  session  of  the  con- 
firence.  This  meeting  is  expected 
to  draw  more  than  500. 

Dinner  with  Fellows 

On  Monday  evening,  the  NNPA 
group  will  have  dinner  with  the 
Nieman  Fellows  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Speaker  for  this  meeting 
is  still  to  be  announced. 

Participants  in  the  circulation 
promotion  session  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  w'ill  be:  Frank  J.  Heinrich, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  speaking 
on  “Promotion  to  Increase  Cir¬ 
culation  Revenue”:  Louis  T.  Col- 
vey,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Newspapers  Through 
Honor  Boxes”;  James  A.  Darke, 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin,  “Interesting  Youth 
Through  Baseball  Promotion”; 
H.  Lyman  Armes,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Post,  “Effec¬ 
tive  and  inexpensive  Mail  Renewal 
Program,”  and  Morris  Shorr,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  1.)  Call,  “Common 
Ground  Between  Promoters  and 
Circulators.” 

Mr.  Morgan’s  editorial  promo- 
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tion  program  Monday  afternoon 
will  include:  John  N.  Wheeler, 
president  of  Bell  Syndicate,  “How 
to  Promote  Features”;  Irvin  S. 
Taubkin,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  NNPA,  “Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times”;  Ira 
Sapozink,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Timts- 
Union,  “What  Happened  to  ‘Read! 
Think!  Vote!’  ”?;  Ezra  Dolan, 
manager  of  the  editorial  service 
department  of  Parade  Publication, 
“Thoughts  On  Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion,”  and  Frederick  Baker,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Baker  Advertising,  Inc.. 
“Should  a  Newspaper  Use  an 
Advertising  Agency?” 

For  the  advertising  session  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Armes  will 
present  these  speakers:  Dr.  Lang¬ 
ley  C.  Keyes,  vicepresident 
Hoag  &  Provandie,  Inc.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  “How  to  Make  a  Newspaper 
Into  an  Acre  of  Diamonds”;  An¬ 
thony  C.  Glavin,  director  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  presenting  a  panel 
to  discuss  “Research  Material  in 
Your  Market — How  to  Use  It  to 
Sell  Newspaper  Advertising."  This 
panel  includes  Paul  Provandie,  of 
Hoag  &  Provandie,  Inc.;  Marshall 
Duane,  advertising  manager  of 
First  National  Stores;  Daniel  B. 
Ruggles,  Jr.,  advertising  director 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
and  J.  Earl  Shea,  Boston  mana^r 
of  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt. 
Concluding  this  session  will  be 
John  Blough,  promotion  manager 
of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  speaking  on  “Local  for  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising.” 

Opportunities  for  quizzing  the 
speakers  will  be  offered  the  audi¬ 
ence  after  each  presentation  ia 
these  various  sessions. 

Attendance  at  the  eastern  re¬ 
gional  will  include  NNPA  mem¬ 
bers  and  newspapermen  from  all 
other  departments  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  from  Canada. 

Assisting  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  are  Mr.  Armes, 
Mr.  Favor.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr 
Glavin,  Frank  Blair  of  the  Boston 
Herald  -  Traveler,  Ernest  Butt  of 
the  Boston  Record- A  merican, yfii- 
liam  E.  Brewster  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Walter  F.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette,  Ernest  W.  Lawson  of  the 
Lynn  Daily  Item  and  John  1.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

m 

Election  Edition 

Clinton,  Iowa  —  The  ClitHtm 
Herald  issued  a  special  election 
edition  on  Nov.  1  with  a  4-pa^ 
section  devoted  to  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  about  national  and  local  c^ 
didates  and  a  map  showing  Clin- 
tonians  where  to  vote.  The  froo' 
page  of  the  regular  news  section 
offered  an  open  letter  front  Ever¬ 
ett  A.  Streit.  managing  editor,  to 
President  Truman,  answen^ 
charges  that  the  press  is  politically 
biased. 

'  L  I  S  H  E  R  lor  November  8,  19^ 
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Full  Program 
Of  Panels,  Talks 
For  SDX  Meet 


St.  Louis  G-D  Takes 
Bow  on  100th  Birthday 


a  Denver  —  A  program  studded 

with  outstanding  speakers  —  and 
dealing  with  the  full  sweep  of  1952 
problems  of  the  nation’s  press — 
has  been  readied  for  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  here  Nov. 
19-22. 

About  250  delegates,  from  col¬ 
leges,  newspapers  and  other  news 
gathering  media,  are  expected  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  convention 
sessions  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 
The  convention  opens  Wednes- 
E.  I.ansing  Ray  ^ov.  19,  with  registration  of 

delegates,  an  executive  council 
Fishback  had  paid  for  it.  meeting,  a  tour  of  Denver  radio 

“Little  Mack,”  the  new  man-  stations  and  newspapers  and  a  re¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Globe-Demo-  ception  at  the  Denver  Press  Club, 
crat,  the  man  who  had  come  to  The  convention  will  get  down 
America  from  Dublin  at  1 1  and  to  business  Thursday  with  official 
who  started  as  a  compositor  on  welcomes  by  Mayor  Quigg  Newton 
the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate  of  Denver,  and  Willard  C.  Hasel- 
in  1858,  was  at  last  in  his  element,  bush,  president  of  the  Colorado 
The  Globe-Democrat  was  his  only  professional  chapter  of  SDX. 
love.  He  lived  it  day  and  night.  Thursday,  speakers  will  include 

A  bachelor,  short  and  somewhat  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
stout,  but  with  an  impressive,  Denver  Post,  and  Arthur  Hays 
hard-boiled  demeanor^^  McCull^h  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 

York  Times.  Outstanding  newspa¬ 
permen  will  take  part  in  an  after¬ 
noon  discussion  on  editorial  writ¬ 
ing. 

These  include  Louis  LaCoss  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohe-Demo- 
crat,  chairman,  and  speakers:  Rob¬ 
ert  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger; 
Houstoun  Waring,  Littleton  (Col.) 
Independent;).  B.  Mullaney,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  and  Vermont 
Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Another  featured  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Thursday  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  broadcasts  and  telecasts  of  con¬ 
gressional  committee  hearings, 
court  proceedings  and  news  con¬ 
ferences. 

Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Broadcasting-Telecasting 
magzine,  will  be  chairman  of  this 
discussion.  Speakers  will  be  Wil¬ 
liam  Ray  of  NBC,  Chicago;  Ted 
Koop  of  CBS,  Washington,  and  E. 
Ray  Campbell,  attorney  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  Post  Printing 
&  Publishing  Company. 


The  distinguished  St.  Louis  jour¬ 
nalist,  Robert  A.  Willier,  authored 
the  Section’s  story  on  the  Globe- 
Democrat  itself.  Called  “The 
Globe-Democrat’s  Golden  Cen¬ 
tury,”  the  article  traces  the  paper’s 
lineage  from  its  founding  in  1852 
as  the  anti  -  slavery  “M  i  s  s  o  u  r  i 
Democrat,”  down  to  its  present- 
day  stature. 

Famous  Alumni 
Among  the  famous  American 
journalists  he  lists  as  former 
Globe-Democrat  men  are  Eugene 
Gield,  Joseph  B.  McCulagh, 

Henry  M.  Stanley  (the  explorer 
who  found  Dr.  Livingston  in 
Africa),  John  Hay,  and  Myron  T. 

Herrick. 

Mr.  Willier  also  cites  the  wise 
guidance  at  the  helm  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  displayed  through  the 
years  by  members  of  the  family 
that  has  controlled  it.  The  present 
publisher,  E.  Lansing  Ray,  is  a 
grandnephew  of  William  McKee, 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Missouri  Democrat. 

Also  included  in  the  Centennial 
Section  are  many  stories  about  the 
St.  Louis  area’s  transportation 
methods,  and  how  they’ve  changed 
over  the  years.  “Balloons  to  Jets.” 
and  “Old  Man  River,”  are  ex¬ 
amples. 

Articles  on  retailing,  trucks, 
heer,  steel,  food  processing,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  banking,  are  a  few  of  the 
others  that  tell  the  tale  of  the  St. 

Louis  area  in  the  100  years  that 
the  Globe-Democrat  has  been 
faithfully  and  accurately  reporitng 
its  happenings. 

McKee’s  Barnburner 
In  his  story,  Mr.  Willier,  a  pro¬ 
tege  of  the  late  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  recounts: 

The  man  who  began  the  Demo¬ 
crat  (of  today’s  Globe-Democrat) 
was  William  McKee,  who  entered 
the  field  of  journalism  as  owner  of 
*  paper  called  the  Barnburner,  in 
'•'hich  his  anti-slavery  sentiments 
*ere  strongly  expressed.  It  was 
McKee’s  Barnburner,  its  name 
changed  to  Signal,  which  became 
the  Democrat  in  1852,  and  which 
*45  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  the  Union  a  year  later. 

M^ith  the  aid  of  his  associates, 
h-  Gratz  Brown  and  Francis  P. 
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j  to  made  newspaper  history.  The 
imej  newspaper  interview,  with  public 
who  figures  permitting  direct  quotations 
it  ion  — Little  Mack  invented  it.  The 
:ring  short,  pungent,  one-sentence  para¬ 
graph — he  is  said  to  have  orig- 
,  the  inated  it.  The  use  of  complete 
in  a  wire  service — McCullagh  used  so 
ship,  much  the  Globe-Democrat  became 
d  to  famous  as  the  largest  wire  service 
lin  a  paper  outside  New  York  and  Little 
Me-  Mack  found  himself  immortalized 
k  in  by  Eugene  Field  in  a  poem  that 
imed  ends: 

year  "From  Africa’s  sunny  fountains 
their  siloam’s  shady  rills. 

He  gathers  in  his  telegrams  and 
lorn-  Houser  pays  the  bills.” 

r  ^he  foremost,  McCullagh 

was  a  great  reporter,  with  a  sense 
iciate  news  and  timing,  based  upon 
ar  a  experience,  that  kept 

Rav  scurrying  at  top  speed, 

than  knew  what  to  expect  of  re¬ 
porters  and  they  of  him,  especially 

_ after  they  read  his  48  points  for 

]  good  reporting. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century  -  »• 

the  Globe-Democrat  had  estab-  T'he  Rocky  Mmmtam  .\e>v5 

I  lished  its  niche  in  the  newspaper  will  be  host  at  a  Thursday  lunch- 
f,.  1  fields  in  metropolitan  St.  Louis.  ^9'^’  Denver  Post  will  give  a 

I  It  was  a  “world”  paper,  proudly  dinner  Thursday  evening. 

1  printing  on  its  front  page  a  map  On  Friday  numerous  committee 
and  slogan  “All  the  News  of  All  sessions  will  be  held  plus  another 
the  Earth.”  round  of  speeches  and  discussions. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  fol-  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  free-lance 
i  lowing  McCullagh’s  death,  the  writer  and  state  senator  of  Ore- 
j  Globe-Democrat’s  managing  editor  gon,  will  address  a  noon  luncheon 
1  was  Capt.  Henry  King,  whose  con-  followed  by  a  freedom  of  informa- 
tribution  to  St.  Louis  journalism  tion  forum  at  2  p.m. 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  development  In  addition  to  forum  chairman 
of  a  well-rounded  paper — in  news.  Palmer  Hoyt,  speakers  will  be 
features,  society,  sports,  financial  James  Pope  of  the  LoMisv/Z/e  (Ky.) 
j  and  editorial.  He  believed  in  giv-  Sourier-Journal  and  Times.  V.  M. 
ing  readers  their  money’s  worth,  a  Newton  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri- 
Sunday  edition,  for  example,  con-  bune,  Fred  Seaton.  U.  S.  Senator 
sistine  of  four  parts:  I  and  II  of  from  Nebraska,  and  Gene  Cervi 
(Continued  on  page  69)  of  Denver. 
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Free  Press  Jeopardy 
Seen  in  Coast  Audit 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco — Newsprint  is 
only  part  of  the  large  financial 
problem  facing  newspapers.  The 
general  problem  is  to  maintain 
newspapers  as  profitable  enter¬ 
prises  over  a  long  period. 

So  declares  a  book-size  report 
issued  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  The  volume,  titled.  “The 
Newsprint  Situation  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Region  of  North  America,” 
was  prepared  for  the  newspapers 
of  nine  states,  Hawaii  and  four 
newsprint  manufacturers  in  a 
move  sponsored  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“This  (general)  problem  is  one 
of  attaining  proper  cost-price  rela¬ 
tionships  during  all  phases  of  the 
business  cycle,”  the  report  states. 
“Otherwise  the  existence  of  free 
press  in  America  is  in  jeopardy, 
since  most  newspapers  must  main¬ 
tain  a  level  of  profitability  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  business. 

.\cute  for  Mets 

“This  problem  is  especially 
acute  for  metroptolitan  newspapers 
with  fixed  costs.  The  newsprint 
portion  of  this  problem  for  metro¬ 
politans  is  also  more  pronounced 
because  newsprint  represents  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  variable 
costs  of  newspapers  of  great  size. 
However,  steadily  growing  news¬ 
papers  now  in  the  healthier  middle 
circulation  group  will  doubtless 
face  a  similar  problem  some  time 
in  the  future.” 

On  newsprint.  SRI  announced 
Oct.  28  that  both  consumption  and 
production  of  newsprint  in  the 
western  region  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  expected  to  rise 
more  than  one-third  above  the 
present  rate  within  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  By  1961  Western  users  will 
require  35  per  cent  more  than  at 
present;  the  nation  18  per  cent. 

Western  regional  production  is 
expected  to  increase  about  39  per 
cent  and  the  Institute  predicted 
that  supply  should  keep  abreast  of 
demand  until  late  in  the  1950’s. 
The  conditions  are  that  newsprint 
importation  continues  as  present 
levels  and  existing  mills  increase 
output  as  scheduled. 

“No  actual  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  is  anticipated,  although  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  short¬ 
ages  from  time  to  time  during  the 
next  decade  at  prices  consumers 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay,”  it 
was  announced.  The  addition  of 
a  major  new  mill  “could  create” 
an  oversupply  of  newsprint  in  the 
Far  West,  it  was  added. 

The  detailed  report  includes 
studies  of  the  national  newsprint 
situation  and  estimated  a  17  per 
cent  increase  in  Eastern  North 
America  demand  for  newsprint  for 
a  total  of  6,390,000  tons  in  1961. 

United  States  new.sprint  demand 


is  estimated  to  show  an  over-all 
gain  of  16  per  cent  and  grow  to 
about  6,860,000  tons  in  ’61,  Daily 
circulations  in  this  country  of  57,- 
100,000  in  1951  are  expected  to 
total  62,600,000  in  1961.  Sunday 
circulations  of  46,300,000  in  1951 
are  expected  to  grow  to  52,700,- 
000  by  the  decade’s  end. 

Advertising  linage  in  the  52 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  mount  from  195rs  2.- 
440,000,000  lines  to  2,601,000,000 
lines  in  1961. 

39%  Gain  Forecast 

For  the  Western  Region,  the 
survey  assumes  that  the  area  will 
produce  930,000  tons  in  1961,  an 
increase  of  about  39  per  cent.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  present 
plans  of  individual  producers  and 
the  production  of  a  new  mill  at 
Elk  Falls,  British  Columbia.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  100,000 
tons  of  future  regional  imports 
will  be  available  from  Europe  and 
from  Eastern  North  America. 

Behind  the  estimated  newsprint 
demand  are  statistics  and  reports 
based  on  data  received  from  the 
143  participating  newspapers  which 
resulted  in  the  warning  that  news¬ 
papers  “must  adjust  their  cost-price 
ratios  so  as  to  attain  a  level  of 
profitability  that  will  permit  them 
to  pay  the  price  required  by  sup¬ 
pliers  to  produce  enough  news¬ 
print  to  meet  newspaper  require¬ 
ments.” 

Highlights  of  this  portion  of  the 
analysis  included  such  remarks  as: 

“Metropolitan  newspapers  have 
apparently  suffered  greater  decreas¬ 
es  in  profitability  than  all  but  the 
smallest  newspapers.” 

“Newsprint  costs  in  all  circula¬ 
tion  groups  have  characteristically 
Increased  less,  percentagewise,  than 
total  revenue.  Salaries  and  wages 
and  all  operating  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  by  greater  percentages  than 
have  newsprint  costs  or  total 
revenue.” 

“Future  increases  in  newsprint 
prices  must  be  geared  largely  to 
their  impact  on  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Production  Problem 

“Once  near-rated  (plant)  ca¬ 
pacity  is  attained,  increases  in  pub¬ 
lication  and  distribution  costs  tend 
to  rise  more  rapidly  with  increases 
in  output  and,  after  some  point, 
will  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  obtained  from 
added  circulation  and  advertising.” 

“The  experience  of  newspapers 
abroad  indicate  the  possibility  of 
a  more  profitable  enterprise  by  a 
reduction,  rather  than  an  increase, 
in  the  amount  of  services  offered.” 

In  discussing  cost-price  relation¬ 
ships,  the  survey  pointed  out  that 
newsprint  savings  through  page 


Florida  Sunshine 
Fails;  Free  Papers 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — In  the  42 
years  of  its  famed  Sunshine  Offer 
the  Independent  has  averaged  giv¬ 
ing  away  four  and  one-half  editions 
per  year,  because  the  sun  failed 
to  shine  on  day  of  publication. 

Recently,  though,  Florida’s 
weather  went  haywire,  resulting  in 
the  Independent  giving  away  three 
editions -in  four  days,  for  a  total 
of  five  editions  this  year. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  paper 
does  not  publish  on  Sunday  saved 
it  from  a  four-in-a-row  giveaway. 


size  reductions  could  have  been 
effected  years  ago.  The  problem 
for  determining  minimum  rates 
was  declared  “especially  pressing.” 

“There  is  some  question  whether 
advertisements  billed  at  local  fre¬ 
quency  or  bulk-space  rates  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  cover  their  mar¬ 
ginal  costs,”  it  was  observed. 

View  of  Competition 

On  the  circulation  side,  the  sur¬ 
vey  reported  that  television  appears 
as  the  only  medium  in  position  to 
affect  newspaper  circulations  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  TV’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  reading  has 
been  demonstrated  as  slight. 
Coupled  with  the  declaration 
newspapers  need  not  presently  fear 
magazine  competition  was  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  news-picture  maga¬ 
zines  “appear  to  have  approached 
a  saturation  point  for  the  near 
future.” 

On  newspaper  circulation  price 
increases,  it  was  noted  that  there 
is  no  known  instance  in  the  region 
where  a  newspaper  has  priced  it¬ 
self  out  of  the  market  in  which 
prices  have  been  reduced  to  regain 
circulation. 

Predicted  circulation  policies 
were  that  the  decade  would  bring 
a  tendency  to  limit  circulation 
growth  by  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  non-metropolitan 
papers  to  expand. 

Advertisingwise,  the  research  re¬ 
port  said  advertising  rates  have 
not  paced  over-all  price  increases 
and  a  newspaper  advertiser  “is  in 
the  position  now  of  attaining  the 
same  amount  of  coverage  with  a 
lower  percentage  of  sales  dollar  in¬ 
vestment.  Percentagewise,  it  was 
pointed  out,  local  linage  expendi¬ 
tures  have  declined  more  rapidly 
than  those  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  An  increasingly  larger  share 
of  local  advertising  was  predicted 
for  television. 

“No  case  was  found  of  a  neews- 
paper  increasing  its  advertising 
rates  to  the  extent  of  ‘pricing  itself 
out  of  the  market’  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  to  reduce  rates  to  obtain  neces¬ 
sary  volume,”  the  survey  stated. 

It  was  noted  that  the  demand  for 
local  advertising  “appears  to  be 
relatively  inelastic  within  a  price 
range  of  up  to  10  cent.”  Beyond 
that,  local  demand  would  decrease 
rapidly  on  the  way  upward  and 
increase  rapidly  on  decline. 


Reporting  “tighter"  papers  nm 
prevail,  the  survey  suggested  newv. 
print  producers  should  not  increase 
prices  to  a  point  which  would 
cause  metropolitans  to  reduce  their 
newsprint  demand. 

“The  price  of  newsprint  is  not 
expected  to  rise  disproportionateh 
to  past  increases,”  the  survey  add¬ 
ed.  “Hence,  a  decrease  in  adver¬ 
tising  ratios  should  not  be  brought 
about  on  this  basis.” 

Predicting  proportionately  great¬ 
er  local  linage  gains  for  smaller 
newspapers  than  for  metropolitan, 
it  also  was  forecast  that  national 
advertisers  will  continue  to  prefer 
the  larger  dailies. 

“With  possible  decreases  in  the 
number  of  metropolitan  papers, 
as  against  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  papers,  remaining 
metropolitan  papers  will  tend  to 
increase  local  advertising  volume 
by  picking  up  accounts  carried  bs 
their  former  competitors,”  the  sur¬ 
vey  added. 

J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Out- 
look,  was  chairman  of  the  CNPA 
committee  named  by  Clarence  H. 
Hoiles,  then  CNPA  president,  to 
develop  the  survey  project.  Philip 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Mirror;  the  late  George  Burt, 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram;  1. 
Russell  Knowland,  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  first  the  late  Clarenct 
Lindner  and  then  Charles  Mayer. 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  were 
committee  members. 

The  sponsorship  appeal  was  met 
with  contributions  representing  al 
most  500,000  tons  of  annual  con 
sumption,  Stanley  T.  Wilson,  presi 
dent,  CNPA,  rejsorted.  The  Ari 
zona  Newspaper  Association,  Ne 
vada  State  Press  Association,  Ore 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ 
ation.  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  and  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
were  active  in  their  assistance,  Mr. 
Wilson  said. 

Solicitation  of  funds  from  out¬ 
side  California  for  the  $30,000 
project,  half  of  which  was  assumed 
by  four  newsprint  companies,  was 
directed  by  Sidney  Meyers,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers;  Merrill  Inch. 
Reno  Newspapers;  J.  F.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  James  L 
Brown,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman: 
E.  Ray  Campbell,  Denver  Post: 
Robert  Letts  Jones,  Salem  (0«-) 
Capital  Journal,  and  C.  L.  Sefrit. 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 

The  sponsoring  manufacturers 
were  Powell  River  Company. 
Crown  Zellerbach,  Publishers  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  and  Inland  Empire  Paper 
Company. 

The  project  was  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  SRI  economists  workini 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Kenneth 
Beggs,  author  of  the  report.  The 
1 15-page  report  is  available 
through  Project  464,  SRI,  Stanford. 
Calif.,  for  $10. 
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(A  subsequent  report  hi//  <h- 
scribe  the  outlook  for  newsprint 
demand. ) 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


of  advertisers, 


Bureau  Ad  Stresses  High 
Readership  of  Dailies 


declaring  that  the  idea  of  newspa-  {a^^nchine  a'lona-ranee  Drosram  of  Bicycles  and  flivvers,  jazz,  ra-  ership."  he  states,  and  “all  sell  the 

pers  charging  a  higher  rate  for  .traighteLg  out  certain  iniquities,  ^io  and  television-none  of  these  newspa^r  as  an  medium, 
iinuvement  advertising  is  “archa-  .u-  *  me  time  Dlueoine  un  diversions,  as  they  arrived  on  The  Bureau  is  making  mats  of 

e."  ""“3^  wSiih  maT  lead  '^e  scene,  have  dulled  Americans’  the  ad  available  at  $4.50  for  the 

Advertisers  Restless  ,0  further  losses  in  much-needed  ^PPetite  for  newspapers,  the  Bu-  full-page  size;  $3.0()  for  1,000  lines. 

And  there  are  indications  that  revenue.  Advertising.  ANPA  de-  With  newspaper  s  strength  con- 

-Ivertisers  are  getting  restless.  Pros  and  Cons  dares  in  an  ad  just  released  for  tinuing  to  grow  as  peoples  mter- 

f«t  year’s  figures  (E&P  June  28  usg  by  newspapers.  est  m  the  world  around  them 

P>ge  16)  showed  that  vvhile  Gen-  Surveying  the  situation,  pro  and  jn  a  series  of  cartoon  panels,  the  grow,  “ads  in  newspapers  are  more 
tral  Motors  was  still  the  biggest  concept  that  E&P  found  ^hows  that  from  the  time  of  the  and  more  effective,”  the  ad  con- 

of  all  advertisers  in  newsDat«rs  “greed  upon  as  being  the  cuneiform  tablets  3,000  years  ago  eludes.  “Because  they  reach  itiore 

its  expenditure  was  down  bv  about  solution  is  that  retail  and  today,  the  reading  of  news-  people  than  any  other  medium. 

$4,000,000.  Chrysler  fell  from  papers,  in  terms  of  both  circula-  Because  newspaper  advertising  has 

'Ccond  to  third  place  among  the  >riany  advertisers  and  publish-  jj^p  jjpj  tjp,g  devoted  to  the  ac-  an  urgency — a  brass-tacks  .  .  .  lo- 

'op  10  newspaper  advertisers  by  assert  that  such  a  solution  tivity,  has  climbed  steadily.  And  cal  .  .  .  down-to-earth  quality  that 

cutting  its  outlay  for  ’51  1.3  per  ^  impractical.  today,  according  to  the  headline,  no  other  medium  can  match.  And 

A  21  per  cent  slice  by  Ford  difference  in  volume  usage  “People  are  reading  more  newspa-  because  they  can  be  read  any  time. 

~  about  $3,000,000  _  dropped  between  the  two  classifications  pers  than  ever  before  in  history.”  Anywhere.” 

>iiat  motor  company  from  third  furnishes,  in  many  cases,  legiti-  As  for  television’s  effect  on  the  A  graph  chart  in  the  ad  shows 

place  to  sixth.  mate  reasons  for  differentials,  medium,  says  the  ad,  it  “means  that  newspaper  circulation  has 

Seagram,  General  Foods  and  Certainly  a  retail  advertiser  who  even  more  exciting  things  for  peo-  grown  twice  as  fast  as  U.  S.  popu- 

Schenley  maintained  their  posi-  inches  or  more  daily  pie  to  read  about  —  in  newspa-  lation  in  the  last  three  decades, 

tions  as  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  (209,510  lines  a  year)  is  entitled  pers.”  While  population  has  increased 

'wgest  users  of’ newspaper  space,  to  more  consideration  than  the  use  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  ad  from  106,000.000  to  155,000,000 
AH  three  increased  their  expend!-  tfie  larger  general  advertiser  mailings  to  newspapers.  John  W.  since  1920,  the  caption  points  out, 

’“res  with  General  Foods  leading  infrequently  may  use  50,000  Blough,  promotion  director  of  the  weekday  circulation  in  the  same 

’It*  triumvirate  with  a  22.8  per  lines  annually.  Bureau,  urges  use  of  the  ad  period  has  soared  from  28,000,000 

«nt  increase.  "  Historically,  the  rate  differential  “whether  or  not  television  is  as  yet  to  54,000,000. 

Tenth  spot  went  to  National  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  factor  in  the  newspaper’s  mar-  The  Bureau  also  began  distrib- 
l$istillers  Corp.  which  replaced  R.  newspapers  first  sold  retail  adver-  ket.”  The  copy,  format  and  car-  uting  a  new  series  of  200-line  ads 

T  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  which  O"  “  toon  style  of  the  ad  all  are  de-  which  are  supplementary  to  the 

^'•1  to  13th  spot  after  shifting  a  (Continued  on  page  18)  signed  “to  catch  maximum  read-  special  newspaper  campaign. 
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ion  il  advertising  on  a  per  line 
oasis,  hence  the  “14:1”  differential. 

Variance  in  retail  rate  cards, 
according  to  some  observers,  fur¬ 
nishes  another  obstacle  in  solving 
the  question  of  differential.  Many 
such  cards  are  based  on  monthly 
usage  of  space,  whereby  the  local 
retailer  fixes  his  own  rate  card. 
Some  are  contractual  relationship, 
some  are  not.  Then  there  are  some 
newspapers  which,  in  addition  to 
space  requirements,  also  provide 
for  time  usage. 

Over  the  years,  newspapers  have 
been  open  to  criticism  for  their 
failure  to  get  together  and  iron 
out  some  of  the  “rough  spots”  in 
this  rate  differential  problem. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  rate 
differential  problem  is  one  for 
each  newspaper  to  solve  for  itself. 

If  more  newspapers  would  agree 
upon  what  is  “retail”  and  what  is 
“general”  (including  sub  -  classifi¬ 
cations  such  as  automotive,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  etc.)  and  stick  to 
their  rates  as  defined,  there  would 
be  little  difficulty. 

The  Problem 

Fundamentally,  the  current  rate 
problem  is  one  of  shrinking  total 
ad  dollar  volume  in  an  era  of  ris¬ 
ing  publishing  costs.  A  newspaper 
has  two  rates,  generally  speaking, 
for  display  copy — retail  and  gen¬ 
eral. 

The  retail  rate  is  lower  than  the 
general  because  it  is  based  on 
volume  and  frequency.  The  gener¬ 
al  rate  is  higher,  based  on  readi¬ 
ness  to  serve  and  smaller  volume. 
If  there  was  no  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  retail  rate  would  have  to 
be  much  higher,  publishers  point 
out. 

Therefore,  retailers  should  be 
financially  interested  in  the  volume 
of  general  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  And  general  is  declining,  in 
some  instances,  apparently  because 
retailers  are  allowing  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  retail  space  at  re¬ 
tail  rates,  thereby  materially 
reducing  the  average  per  line  or 
per  inch  which  the  newspaper  gets 
for  its  total  advertising  patronage. 

The  so-called  inequalities  in 
rate  structures  have,  over  the 
years,  led  to  protests  from  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  who,  in  turn,  sought 
to  evade  “high  differentials”  by  di¬ 
verting  their  advertising  through 
retail  channels,  via  the  co-op  ad 
plan. 

Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  men’s 
clothing  manufacturers  paid  the 
general  rate.  They  discovered  they 
could  get  their  ads  placed  through 
their  dealers.  Result:  Today  they 
all  enjoy  retail  rate  preference. 

Auto  manufacturers,  too,  at¬ 
tempted  the  same  thing.  But  they 
discontinued  the  practice  because 
they  found  they  were  not  getting 
consistent  advertising  when  the 
insertions  were  left  to  local  dealers. 

Within  recent  years,  tire,  refri¬ 
gerator,  auto  accessory,  radio-TV 
set,  appliance,  paint,  furniture  and 


footwear  firms  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  using  newspapers  under 
the  co-op  ad  plan  with  distrib¬ 
utors,  jobbers  and  dealers. 

Meanwhile,  the  revenue  to  dai¬ 
lies  has  gradually  diminished  from 
many  of  the  classifications  which 
formerly  provided  volume  at  the 
general  rate.  And  while  much  of 
the  linage  volume  has  remained  in 
newspapers,  it  has  done  so  at  the 
lower  retail  rate. 

In  questioning  various  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  ad  associations, 
newspaper  publishers  and  ad  man¬ 
agers  for  their  current  thinking  on 
newspaper  rates  and  practices,  E&P 
found,  as  was  expected,  distinctly 
mixed  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Take,  for  example,  the  reactions 
of  several  advertisers  contacted  by 
E&P. 

In  his  42  years  of  advertising 
endeavor,  L.  E.  Townsend,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising. 
Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco, 
has  found  newspaper  rates  to  be 
“generally  consistent  with  the  rates 
of  other  printed  media.” 

However,  he  added,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  points  which  “I 
have  questioned  along  the  years 
and  on  which  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  satisfactory  answer. 

“It  has  always  occurred  to  me 
that  selling  newspaper  rates  on  a 
basis  of  total  rather  than  on  net 
effective  circulation  represented  an 
unfair  comparison  with  other  me¬ 
dia,”  Mr.  Townsend  told  E&P  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  his  views  on 
newspaper  rates  in  general. 

What  Do  $  Buy? 

When  we  buy  radio,  television, 
outdoor,  or  transit  advertising, 
management  expects  to  know  how 
many  listeners  or  readers  our  dol¬ 
lars  will  buy  per  month  or  per 
program. 

“In  each  instance,”  the  bank  ad 
manager  went  on,  “we  have  some 
measuring  device  whereby  we  can 
give  not  only  a  satisfactory,  but  a 
reasonably  accurate  answer.  But  in 
newspapers  we  are  seldom  asked 
how  many  readers  our  ad  dollars 
are  buying.” 

Mr.  Townsend  said  that  at  first 
glance  one  might  assume  that  this 
lack  of  questioning  works  to  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative.  “But  in  my  opinion,  it 
does  not,”  he  declared. 

“If  newspapers,  through  an  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  readership  surveys, 
were  better  able  to  tell  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  exactly  what  his  dollar  is 
buying,  I  think  they  would  stand 
a  good  chance  of  getting  even 
more  business.  They  could  also 
justify  their  rate  increases  on  a 
more  intelligent  basis  if  something 
were  done  along  these  lines. 

Another  point  bothering  Mr. 
Townsend  is  why  “newspapers 
throughout  the  country  charge  a 
higher  rate  for  financial  advertising 
than  they  do  for  general  r.o.p.” 

On  this  score,  he  said  he  has  had 
all  kinds  of  answers  but  that  “never 
has  anyone  given  us  a  sound  logical 
reason  for  what  we  feel  is  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  rate  structure.” 

E&P  found  that  the  thinking 


about  newspaper  rates  at  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  level  was  pretty  much  the 
same. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  was  another  firm  ap¬ 
proached  for  reaction.  Heinz  has 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
newspaper  advertising;  has  backed 
its  belief  in  the  medium  with  an 
annual  average  expenditure  for  the 
past  30  years  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000.  Naturally,  during  that 
period,  it  has  formed  some  strong 
opinions  on  newspapers  in  general. 

13- Week  Cycle 

Franklin  Bell,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  Heinz,  has  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  10  years, 
addressed  various  newspaper 
groups  and  expressed  his  view¬ 
points  as  to  how  newspapers  as  a 
medium  might  best  serve  their  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Bell 
has  recommended  that  newspapers 
copy  the  radio  technique  of  selling 
space  in  13-week  cycles  on  the 
grounds  that  if  this  were  a  sound 
premise  for  selling  radio  time  it 
would  be  doubly  sound  for  selling 
newspaper  space. 

“Our  current  plea  with  news¬ 
papers,”  J.  E.  Phillips,  Heinz  de¬ 
partment  head  of  media,  told  E&P, 
“has  to  do  with  the  merchandising 
cooperation  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  national  advertiser’s 
campaign. 

“In  today’s  highly  competitive 
market  it  is  necessary  for  our 
newpaper  advertising  to  sell  the 
grocer  as  well  as  the  consumer. 
Perhaps,”  Mr.  Phillips  continued, 
“some  corollary  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  national  and  local  ad 
rate  differential  which  would  justi¬ 
fy  the  national  advertiser’s  request 
that  the  newspaper  properly  mer¬ 
chandise  his  campaign.” 

Heinz  media  man  Phillips  went 
on  to  note  that  over  the  years, 
forced  combinations  have  come  up 
for  their  fair  share  of  discussions 
at  media  planning  sessions. 

Like  most  national  advertisers, 
he  said,  “we  don’t  like  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  space  in  both  papers 
in  order  to  buy  space  in  one — es¬ 
pecially  when  one  paper  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  needs  within  the 
market.  This  is  something  that  we 
have  grown  to  accept  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.” 

Turning  to  co-op  advertising  as 
being  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Heinz  Company’s  current  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  program,  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  declared: 

“Since  our  present  formula  calls 
for  large  space  units  in  color 
where  available  and  tying  in  with 
a  specific  sales  campaign,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  receive  as  much 
co-op  advertising  as  possible. 

“We  feel  our  plan  is  liberal, 
since  we  reimburse  the  grocer  at 
the  national  rate,  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  to  the  newspapers’  advan¬ 
tage  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  soliciting  co-op  advertising.  It 
is  conceivable,”  Mr.  Phillips  spec¬ 
ulated,  “that  this  could  account  for 
an  increase  in  the  total  linage  of 
less-than-page-advertisers.” 


Like  many  companies  in  the 
food  classification,  Heinz  is  todiy 
operating  under  a  tight  budgetary 
control  system.  One  of  the  things 
that  causes  the  firm  concern,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Phillips,  is  “our 
inability  to  stay  within  our  budget 
because  of  the  constant  flow  of 
rate  increases. 

“We  recently  began  our  new 
fiscal  year,  and  management  has 
approved  a  newspaper  budget 
which  we  will  not  begin  to  spend 
until  late  fall.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  by  the  time  the  orders  go  out, 
our  national  line  rate  for  the  881 
newspapers  involved  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
time  the  budget  was  drawn  up. 

“It  would,  indeed,  be  most  help¬ 
ful  if  there  could  be  some  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  time  for  rate  in¬ 
crease,”  Mr,  Phillips  said  in  clos¬ 
ing.  “We  recognize,  however,  that 
there  are  many  factors  involved 
that  would  perhaps  make  this  im¬ 
practical.” 

Raps  Differential 
Only  last  month,  R.  A.  Gilruth, 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  Deepfreeze  Appliance 
Division  of  Motor  Products  Corp., 
Chicago,  complained  to  E&P  that 
many  national  advertisers  (Deep¬ 
freeze  included)  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  wide  spread  between  “so- 
called”  national  and  local  rates  in 
newspapers. 

“It  is  frequently  thought,”  he 
said,  “that  newspapers  have  a 
higher  rate  scale  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  only  because  that  is  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  and  not  for 
any  logical  reason. 

“Why  not,”  he  asked,  “have  one 
rate  as  in  automotive  advertising 
which  obviously  enables  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  plan  well-controlled, 
easily  managed  local  campaignsf 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
ruth  said  he  felt  newspapers  could 
improve  their  services  to  advp 
tisers  if  they  would  merchandise 
campaign  to  dealers  by  moro  per¬ 
sonal  calls  instead  of  by  mailings. 

“For  purposes  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.”  he  said,  “it  would  help 
national  advertisers  greatly  if 
newspapers  would  standardize  and 
publish  their  dealer  rates.  News¬ 
papers  should  also  supply  th' 
dealer  with  a  receipted  invoice." 

Other  advertisers  said  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  let  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  speak  for 
them.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa.  Said  Karl  F. 
Dinnauer,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising: 
“Our  feelings  on  the  matter  of 
newspaper  advertising  rates  have 
been  adequately  expressed  by  the 
ANA  to  which  we  belong.  1® 
fact,  the  association  presently  has 
an  entire  committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  studying  this  subject.  .^1  ^ 
its  members  have  contributed 
thinking,  including  our  company- 
•  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  article  will  cover  thi 
viewpoints  of  advertising  assoc^ 
fion  and  agencies  on  the  subit^^ 
of  newspaper  rates  and  practices- 
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Columbia  Set  to  Research 
Role  of  Merchandising 


A  RESEARCH  program  in  the 
field  of  retail  merchandising, 
aimed  at  ascertaining  the  role  of 
merchandising  innovations  in  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  is  being  undertak¬ 
en  at  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Samuel  Bronf¬ 
man  Foundation. 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Edward  M.  Barnet,  River 
Edge,  N.  J.,  who  will  conduct  the 
research  as  Samuel  Bronfman  Re¬ 
search  Associate  in  Democratic 
Business  Enterprise,  was  made  Oc¬ 
tober  30  by  Dean  Philip  Young  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

Purpose  of  the  research  study 
is  to  determine  the  economic  and 
social  effects  of  new  techniques  in 
retailing  developed  during  the  past 
half-century.  Such  methods  as 
chain  stores,  suburban  branches  of 
large  department  stores,  growth  of 
mail  order  houses,  and  supermar¬ 
kets  have  come  about,  according 
to  Mr.  Barnet,  as  a  result  of  tech¬ 
nological  advance,  but  then  have 


themselves  contributed  to  exten¬ 
sive  changes  in  our  manner  of 
living. 

The  research  program  will  try 
to  determine  how  significant  is  the 
role  of  merchandising  innovations 
in  democratic  business  activity. 

Car  Dealer  Uses  Space 
To  Pay  Tribute  to  Press 

A  UNIQUE  retail  ad  turned  up  in 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day  last  week;  consisted  of  a  140- 
line  all-type  insertion  headlined, 
“A  Tribute — ^To  Our  Press!” 

The  ad,  signed  by  New  London 
Buick  Co.,  Inc.,  went  like  this: 

“The  eye-shaded  editor  who  sits 
at  his  typewriter  and  grinds  out 
the  news  is  one  of  America’s  most 
colorful  characters.  Aided  by  a 
nimble  staff  of  men  and  women 
reporters,  copy  boys,  pressmen 
and  home-delivery  carriers,  the 
Editor  gives  us  all  the  news  of  our 
town,  our  nation  and  the  troubled 
world. 

“And  let  us  not  overlook  the  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  who  pound  our 
streets  daily  and  gather  the  mer¬ 
chandise  messages  that  tell  us 


what  wares  and  services  are  for 
sale.  Newspapers  are  a  boon  to 
the  community.  True  to  their  spe¬ 
cialized  jobs,  working  long  hours, 
friendly  to  everyone  .  .  .  these  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Press  keep  our  .minds  in 
circulation!” 

Food  Page  Feature  Urges 
Reader  to  Watch  Food  Ads 

An  editorial  feature  from  the 
food  page  of  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelligencer  reminds  readers 
that  “Careful  attention  to  newspa¬ 
per  ads  pays  in  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  of  family  budget.” 

“Time  spent  in  browsing 
through  stores  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able,”  the  article  reads,  “but  there 
is  a  much  quicker  and  much  more 
efficient  way  for  mother  to  plan 
careful  allocation  of  the  family 
funds. 

“It  involves  only  careful  and 
thoughtful — and  regular — reading 
of  the  advertisements  in  her  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper,  where  the  best  buys 
of  the  moment  are  offered  by  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  bid  for  your  pa¬ 
tronage.  .  .  . 

“What  is  true  of  the  importance 
of  food  advertising  is  also  true  of 
the  advertising  which  concerns 
household  appliances,  pots  and 
pans,  furnishings  and  even 
clothes.” 

The  feature  concludes  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  advertising  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  is  “market  news, 
brought  to  you  in  advance,  so  that 


you  may  plan  your  shopping 
thriftily  and  efficiently.” 

NRDGA  42nd  Confab  Set 

Retail  advertising  is  but  one  of 
scores  of  subjects  to  be  discussed 
when  the  National  Retail  Dr> 
Goods  Association  holds  its  42n(l 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York,  Jan.  12-15. 

■ 

Eshleman  Merges 

Philadelphia  —  The  office  of 
Doremus  &  Company  here  and 
the  Benjamin  Eshleman  Company, 
advertising  agency,  will  be  merg^ 
effective  January  2.  The  new 
Philadelphia  company  will  be 
called  Doremus-Eshleman  Com¬ 
pany,  a  division  of  Doremus  i 
Company. 

■ 

Shearer  Wins  Award 

Augusta,  Ga. — Harry  Shearer, 
general  advertising  manager  for 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agenl 
for  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Herald,  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  of  $100  in  a  nation-wide 
merchandising  service  contest 
which  was  participated  in  by  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S. 

■ 

linage  Record  Set 

Paid  advertisirtg  in  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  set  an  all- 
time  third  quarter  record  this  year. 
Total  linage — retail,  national  and 
classified — ^was  5,042,782  lines. 
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RochesterN.Y. 


iiochester  (N.  Y.)  retail  business  is  well  over  $411,000,000  annually. 

To  maintain  this  volume,  retail  stores  rely  chiefly  on  advertising  in  these 
newspapers  which  have  become  a  powerful  selling  force  through  decades  of 
service  in  this  rich  community. 

Here  are  two  newspapers  with  power  to  sell  your  product  in  a  market  of 
721,520,  where  the  average  effective  buying  power  per  family  is  $5,580  ...  a 
market  where : 

$94,000,000  is  spent  annually  for  food 
$65,000,000  for  automobiles  and  gasoline 
$9,000,000  for  drugs,  etc. 

$40,000,000  for  wearing  apparel 


TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


EVENING 


MORNING  and  SUNDAV 


Two  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 
Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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General  Baking  Leans 
On  Dailies  To  Debut  Starlet 

ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Like  Tennyson's  Brook,  General 
Baking  Company,  New  York  City, 
goes  on  forever.  So  does  it's  use 
of  newspaper  advertising,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  41 -year  old  bakers  of 
Bond  bread  introduce  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  into  its  regional  markets  in  25 
states. 

Such  was  the  case  late  last 
month  when  General  opened  its 
oven  doors  on  Starlet,  a  new,  spe¬ 
cial-formula  dark  bread,  featuring 
high  protein  and  low  calories  aimed 
at  diet-conscious  people. 

This  week,  A.  Waldron  Stone, 
General  Baking’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  filled-in  Editor  &  Poblishtr 
not  only  on  the  advertising  strat¬ 
egy  (via  BBD&O  and  A\  Paul 
Lefton)  to  be  employed  with  Star¬ 
let,  but  on  the  company's  thinking 
on  advertising  in  general. 

Leans  on  Newspapers 

‘‘In  introducing  a  new  product 
to  the  public,”  Mr.  Stone  said,  “we 
lean  heavily,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  on  newspapers  because  of 


their  time-proven  ability  to  report 
news  and  events  to  the  public  effi¬ 
ciently  and  profitably.” 

Pointing  to  the  current  campaign 
for  Starlet  (see  cut)  as  being  a 
typical  example  of  this  philosophy 
in  practice,  Mr.  Stone  told  how 
General  Baking  launched  a  heavy 
13-week  ad  campaign  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  dailies  during  Octo¬ 
ber. 

As  distribution  of  the  new  loaf 
expands  into  General’s  markets 
which  range  from  Oklahoma  City 
in  the  Southwest,  through  New 
Orleans  in  the  South,  up  the  East¬ 
ern  Seaboard  to  Portland,  Me., 
through  the  Mid-West  and  up  into 
Michigan,  local  dailies  will  receive 
Starlet  linage. 

Thus  far,  according  to  Mr. 
Stone,  dailies  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Enid  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  as  well 
as  newspap>ers  in  Kansas  City, 
Hutchinson  and  Wichita,  Kansas, 
have  carried  copy  on  Starlet. 

“We  are  keeping  introductory 
copy  on  our  new  bread  loaf  com- 


Thjnly  sliced  . . .  less  colones  per  slice 
. . .  more  prorein  ...  no  shortening  used 

You’ll  10*0*^95  its  delicious  nut- 
like  flavor  . . .  fresh  wheoty  oromo  . . . 
ortd  ih  tender-light  tevture.  Enjoy 

^  t  this  new  bread  treat  at  every  meal. 


AMOfHM  OUAUTV  MOOwCT  «V 


n«  Bpo^  Bahm 


A  ‘starlet’  is  bom. 


pletely  within  the  immediate  mar¬ 
keting  areas  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  metropolitan  New  York,”  Mr. 
Stone  told  E&P,  “with  no  final  de¬ 
cisions  being  made  about  broader 


campaigns  until  complete  resolii 
from  these  areas  have  been  au-  i 
lyzed  and  studied. 

“Our  overall  thinking  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  both  for  Bond 
Bread  and  Starlet  is  to  capitalise 
on  this  medium’s  excellent  read¬ 
ability  and  acceptance  as  the  beet 
medium  for  announcing  news  of  a 
new  product. 

“Another  important  consider*- 
tion,”  Mr.  Stone  continued,  “is  the 
fact  that  newspaper  advertising  can 
be  effectively  merchandised  to  ow 
sales  force  and  the  grocery  trade." 

When  you  stop  to  consider  tlut 
General  Baking  sells  through  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  outlets,  oper¬ 
ates  door-to-door  truck  routes  b 
some  areas  and  maintains  close  to 
4,000  company  salesmen,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  importance  to 
General  become  obvious. 

Plans  Remain  Fluid 
Mr.  Stone  told  E&P  that  he 
spends  more  than  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nually  to  advertise  General  Bakiag 
products;  that  this  sum  is  based  oa 
sales  and  the  commensurate  need 
for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  particular  region 
He  added,  however,  that  a 
breakdown  by  media  “is  diiiicak 
or  impossible  to  project,"  since 
plans  remain  fluid  throughout  caA 
year  and  are  adjusted  to  meet 
changing  situations.  General  does 
not  have  a  definite  policy  for  or 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Atlanta  . . . .  WLTV.;...  .owned  by  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Baltimore  . .  A A3I ; : . .  owm'd  by  Jf'AAM,  Inc. 

Buffalo ....  WBEX-TV  otcned  by  Buffalo  Erening  News 

Green  sltoro .  .WF3IY-T\’  owned  by  Greensboro  News  and  Record 

Kansas  City  Wb\W^W\  on  ned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

Louisville .  .  WHAS-TV  owned  by  the  Courier- Journal 

and  the  Louisville  Times 

Milwaukee  ^T'xM.I-TV  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Washington  ^’^XXO . .  . ; . .  owned  by  Alien  B.  DuMont  Labs.,  Inc. 


i 
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Qny  story « in  seconds 


Recordak  microrilm  editions 
of  your  newspaper  can  be  filed 
at  the  finger  tips 


.  .  .  ready  for  immediate  reference 
in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


You  can  go  back  to  any  stor>',  any  day,  any  year 
...  in  seconds  when  you  put  your  bulky  news¬ 
print  files  on  Recordak  Microfilm. 

And  you’ll  always  get  the  complete  story 
because  every  detail  will  be  picture -perfect  .  .  . 
nothing  fiaked,  yellowed,  or  clipped  out. 


Other  important  advantages  . . . 

You’ll  find  that  "looked  for”  extra  working 
space  because  Recordak  Microfilm  editions  can 
be  filed  in  just  2%  of  the  space  currently  re¬ 
quired.  Also,  you'll  gain  valuable  extra  protec¬ 
tion  because  your  master  iilni  negatives  can  Ire 
vault-stored — safe  from  fire,  loss,  wear,  and  tear. 


And  ichat  do  you  have  to  do?  Simply  send  your 
back  editions — bound  or  unbound — to  the  near¬ 
est  Recordak  Newspaper  Center — to  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  or  New  York. 

Costs?  Just  drop  a  line  telling  us  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  pages  you  publish  per  year, 
and  we'll  surprise  you  with  the  charges  for  put¬ 
ting  your  newspaper  on  35mm.  Recordak  Mi¬ 
crofilm  at  reductions  of  800  or  IfOO  pages  per 
100-ft.  roll. 


Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  hJastnutn 
Kodak  Company),  Itl  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


^/^FC€PDf)l( 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 

“Recordak”'  is  a  trade-mark 


\ 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

United  Schedules  Dailies 
On  Almost  Exclusive  Basis 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Newspaper  advertising  (via  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.)  will  be  used 
almost  exclusively  by  United  Air 
Lines  in  placing  its  new  twin-en¬ 
gined  Mainliner  Convairs  in  inter¬ 
mediate-city  service  across  the 
nation,  according  to  E.  A.  Raven, 
director  of  advertising. 

Introduction  of  the  44-passenger 


planes  will  begin  in  mid-November 
at  eight  cities  in  California  and 
Nevada.  Sixteen  dailies  will  be 
used  in  the  opening  campaign, 
with  insertions  ranging  from  420 
to  1,500  lines. 

The  schedule  calls  for  420-line 
ads  at  Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco;  630  lines  at  San 


aircrait  corporation 

finds  Birmingham  Ideal  Loeatioih 


for  ^/ner/cak  Lr/vesf 
^/rcra/j^ /f^odff/caf/o/r  Ce/ffer 


U.  S.  Air  Force  aircraft — from  the  largest 
flying  transports  to  bombers  of  all  types — ^wing 
their  way  in  daily  growing  numbers  to  the  big 
bays  of  Hays  Aircraft  Corporation  adjacent  to 
Birmingham’s  airport.  In  this  modern  aircraft 
center,  shrapnel  riddled  planes  flown  from  Korea 
and  damaged  planes  from  European  bases  smd 
airflelds  in  the  U.S.A.  are  modified,  overhauled 
and  repaired  for  transport  or  combat  service. 

Hayes  Aicraft  Corporation’s  Birmingham 

★  ★ 


plant  has  been  classified  by  the  Air  Force  as  a 
"permanent  facility.”  Established  only  a  year 
ago,  it  is  now  three  times  as  large  as  any  other 
of  its  kind  and  the  best  equipped  in  the  Nation 
It  comprises  255  acres  of  modern  manufacturing 
and  flight  testing  facilities  .  .  .  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  under  roof  ...  1114  million 
square  feet  of  concrete  ramp  space.  Expert  en¬ 
gineers,  designers  and  several  thousand  employ¬ 
ees  comprise  its  personnel  today.  Employment 
potential  is  20,000  people. 


BirfnJngham's  Committee  of  100  or  any  of  the  undersigned  in¬ 
vite  you  to  urite  for  factual  information  on  this  central  Southern 
district’s  advantages  for  your  industry,  warehouse  or  branch  office 

BIRMINGHAM  COMMITTEE  OF  100 

1914  Sixth  Ave.,  N.«  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Executive  Committee 


[  Oordofi  Oersofit 
Govamor 
Stat*  of  Alabama 
Broeford  C  Cokard 
Pratidant 

Woodward  Iron  Co. 
iahn  S.  CoUmon 
Prasidant 
Birminaham  Trutt 
National  Bank 
Donold  Comar 
Chairman  of  tha 
Exacutiva  Committaa 
Avondala  Mill* 


WtKomP.  Eneal 

Engal  Companiaa 
W.  W.  Branch,  Jr. 
Prasidant 
Moora*Handlay 
Hardwara  Co. 


Clouda  A.  Lawtan 
Prasidant 
Unitad  Statas 
Pipa  A  Foundry  Co. 
Thomas  W.  Martin 
Chairman  of  tha  Board 
Alabama  Powar  Co. 


Oaranca  B.  Hanson,  Jr.  Brad  Oshama 


Publishar 

Tha  Birmingham  Naws 
W.  H.  Haovar 
Prasidant 

Employars  Insurance 
Co.  of  Alabama 


Sloss^haffiald 
Steal  A  Iron  Co. 

A  C  Parsons 
President 

first  National  Bank 


Diego;  and  1,500  lines  at  Reno,  DeSoto  to  Touch  Off 
Fresno,  Stockton  and  Bakersfield.  Chrysler  Ad  Barrage 
Follow-up  insertions  of  630  lines  DeSoto  Division  of  Chrysler 
alM  will  appear  at  the  last  four  (-Q^p.  will  touch  off  the  advertising 
c*ties.  campaign  for  the  1953  De&to. 

Public  exhibition  of  the  planes  Plymouth,  Chrysler  and  Dodge 
at  various  points  will  be  fanfared  cars  with  ads  running  1,000  to 
in  134-line  ads.  1,500  lines  in  3,500  newspapers 

A  similar  pattern  of  1,500-line  Details  of  the  ad  strategy  for 
announcements  and  630-line  fol-  ^ 

lowups  will  be  used  in  five  dailies  ^ov.  1,  page  17). 

at  Salinas,  Sacramento  and  Long  «  announcement  ads  (vu 

Beach  when  Mainliner  Convair  BBD&C^  will  break  in  afternoon 
service  begins  at  those  cities  De-  papers  November  1 2  and  m  rnom- 
rc-mher  1  '"8  November  13.  A 

^  '  follow-up  ad  will  lun  in  3,000 

The  new  planes  subsequently  newspapers  November  16.  Begin- 
will  be  placed  in  intermediate-city  ning  November  13,  DeSoto  will 
operations  on  United’s  entire  coast-  use  14,000  outdoor  posters.  BBD- 
to-coast  and  Pacific  Coast  system.  &o  describes  the  campaign  as  oik 

of  the  most  ambitious  ever  used 
by  DeSoto. 

_  _  _  Total  advertising  budget  for  all 

R  I  IfBljl  four  cars  will  reportedly  run  be- 
n%  I  I W  IB  tween  $3,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  use  of  print 
^  media,  the  Groucho  Marx  TV 

send-off  November  13,  preceded 
/  ,  by  a  series  of  newspaper  teaser  in- 

sertions. 

American  Broadcasting  Puls 
X  „  $11,000  in  One-Day  Drive 

'  A  ONE  -  DAY  $  1 1 ,000  newspapn 
X'  ad  campaign  was  used  by  Ameri- 
can  Broadcasting  Company  to  plug 
its  November  4  radio-TV  election 
coverage.  Ads  were  confined  to 
ABC’s  five  owned  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  New  York,  Chicago, 

^  ..  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and  San 

**  Francisco.  Insertions  ranged  in 

size  from  full-page  displays  to  400 
lines  and  appeared  directly  adja 
cent  to  radio-TV  program  listings. 
Layout  of  the  ads  resembled  tbt 
face  of  a  voting  machine. 

Old  Quaker  In  120 
One  hundred  twenty  newspa 
pers  in  key  markets  are  getting  ads 
from  330  to  1,000  lines  for  Old 
Air  Force  as  a  Quaker  straight  bourbon  whiskey, 

xl  only  a  year  Some  of  the  ads  are  in  color.  “Old 

Ue  as  any  oAer  Time  Mildness”  is  theme  for  the 

in  the  Nation  Melrose  Distillers  product.  Fur 

manufacturing  ther  advertising  (via  Peck  Adver 

,000,0^  square  tising  Agency)  includes  outdoor 

.11^  million  locations,  car  cards,  beverage  trade 

ce.  Expert  en-  publications  and  point-of  purchase. 

>usand  employ- 

Employment  Flako  in  31  Metro  Dailies 

Flako  Products  Corporatiem  b 
★  ★  ★  using  495  line  space  in  31  metro- 

j  .  j  .  politan  newspapers.  The  Novem- 

..  ot..  i-o  ..^a  ^ 

p  IQ0  Pie  Crust  Mix.  Rgdio,  TV  and 

some  magazine  promotion  will 
also  be  used. 

oi>bodi»r  * 

Head  Not  Founder 

Francis  P.  McFadden  did  not 
start  the  George  A.  McDevitt 
Company  as  was  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  last  week  (E&P,  Nov.  1, 

^  page  30).  The  new  president  has 

been  in  the  New  York  office  since 
STsit.I'cl.'*"'  started  with  the  com- 

_  pany  22  years  ago. 
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Final  Survey 

(Nov.  3.  1952) 


Eisenhower  . 47% 

Stevenson  . 40 

Undecided  . 13 


100% 


Trial  Heat 

(June  15.  1952) 


Eisenhower  . 59% 

Stevenson  . 31 

No  opinion . 10 


100% 


Gallup  Poll  Analysis  of  the  Election 


Tlie  Callup  Poll  is  happy  about  its  reports  on  the 
election.  It's  nicer  to  eat  pheasant  than  crow. 

The  Republican  presidential  vote  was  underestimated 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  charged  that  poll  figures 


llie  Poll  reported  that  the  undecided  and  non-committal  group 
had  gone  2-to-l  and  3-to-l  Democratic  in  the  past  two  presidential 
elections.  Evidently  this  year  they  went  with  the  winner  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  decided  voters.  The  decided  voters  in  the 
poll  were  54  per  cent  for  Eisenhower  to  46  per  cent  for  Stevenson. 

Eisenhower  is  polling  about  55  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  on 
the  basis  of  latest  election  returns. 

★  ★  ★ 

Important  aspects  of  Ike’s  phenomenal  strength  revealed  by  polls 
during  the  campaign  are: 

1.  On  Oct.  29,  referring  to  the  South,  the  Poll  showed  Eisenhower 
polling  50  per  cent  more  votes  than  Dewey  did  in  the  1948  election, 
*nd  reported: 

“In  no  area  of  the  United  States  is  there  such  a  political  ferment. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  since 
Ihe  Herbert  Hoover-Al  Smith  election  of  1928.” 


in  previous  elections  always  favored  the  Republicans. 
The  election  answers  this  charge. 

On  Nov.  3  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  these  final  figures 
on  candidate  popularity: 


2.  On  the  Korean  issue  which  was  given  major  emphasis  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  campaign,  the  Poll  reported  on  Sept.  7: 

“A  substantial  majority  of  voters  (67  per  cent  to  9  per  cent)  say 
they  think  Eisenhower  could  handle  the  Korean  situation  better 
than  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson.” 

3.  TTie  vote  of  women  contributed  heavily  to  Eisenhower’s  vic¬ 
tory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  women  were  only  slightly 
more  pro-Eisenhower  than  men,  but  by  the  end  of  the  campaign 
they  were  3  per  cent  more  for  Ike  than  men  were. 

4.  Young  voters  helped  swell  the  Republican  totals.  As  early  as 
Aug.  20  the  Poll  reported: 

“General  Eisenhower  is  the  first  Republican  candidate  since  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Deal  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  young 
voters  of  the  nation.” 

5.  Independent  voters  went  overwhelmingly  for  Ike.  On  Oct  18 
the  Poll  reported  the  Independents  dividing  as  follows:  Eisenhower 
54  per  cent,  Stevenson  25  per  cent.  Undecided  21  per  cent. 


Nov.  3rd  Report 

Decided  Voters  Only 

Nov.  4 

Election  Results* 

Eisenhower  47% . . . . 

. 54% . 

...  55% 

Stevenson  40  . . . . 

Undecided  13 

. 46  . 

...45 

100% 

*  On  bails  of  latast  raturns 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


NENAEA  Meeting  Urged 
To  Do  Super-Selling  Job 


Boston — ^Newspaper  advertising 
managers  attending  a  two-day 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  here  last  week  were 
urged  to  do  a  super-selling  job  in 
their  local  areas  to  reverse  a 
downward  trend  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age,  despite  an  upward  trend  in 
revenue. 

Both  Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  Kenneth  E.  Watts,  national 
advertising  manager,  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers,  pointed  to  the 
local  retailer  or  jobber  as  holding 
the  key  to  increased  advertising. 

Mr.  Davis,  New  England  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association’s 
Sales  Development  and  Research 
Committee,  explained  that  local 
representatives  of  national  con¬ 
cerns  must  be  sold  on  using  local 
dailies  before  their  companies  will 
allocate  more  money  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  He  said  that  at 
the  present  time,  these  representa¬ 
tives  appear  to  favor  using  nation¬ 
al  media  like  television  or  radio 
by  a  3  to  1  ratio. 

Newspapers  ‘Undersold’ 

“It  appears,”  he  said,  “that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  media  are 
working  our  side  of  the  street,” 
and  added  that  radio,  TV  and 
magazine  representatives  are  doing 


a  selling  job  in  the  communities 
throughout  the  country  while 
newspapers  remain  “the  most  un¬ 
dersold  medium  in  the  advertising 
world.” 

A  detailed  report  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  of  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Watts  who  said  that  “Every¬ 
thing  we  have  is  merchandised.” 
He  urged  his  audience  to  “culti¬ 
vate  everyone  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  national  advertising  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  area.” 

Uses  ‘Dealcrgram’ 

Mr.  Watts  described  how  the 
Springfield  papers  use  a  “Dealer- 
gram,”  often  just  a  printed  postal 
card,  to  get  a  message  across.  A 
survey  of  local  retailers,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  showed  that  only  a  mes¬ 
sage  written  in  headlines  and  pre¬ 
senting  brief  facts  would  be  read 
by  a  majority  of  retailers. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Dealer- 
gram  is  written  in  sixth  grade  Eng¬ 
lish;  that  it  is  the  least  expensive 
way  of  getting  a  message  across 
and  enables  his  papers  to  send  out 
thousands  monthly. 

“Frequent  messages,”  Mr.  Watts 
went  on,  “make  retailers  feel  the 
newspaper  is  the  dominant  factor 
— the  No.  1  medium.”  He  urged 
other  advertising  men  to  adopt 
that  idea  in  order  to  compete  with 
radio  and  television. 


Grand  New  Humor 
From  the  Old  Master 

J.  R.  Williams,  America's  most 
beloved  cartoonist,  adds  fresh 
humor  and  new  enjoyment  to  his 
famous  OUT  OUR  WAY  comic 
panel.  It's  a  new  series  with  a 
warm  message  and  a  happy  tug 
for  every  heart.  Jim  Williams 
calls  it 


'When  You'd  Love  to  Live  Forever' 


With  the  Nov.  13  release,  this  new  theme 
joins  longtime  favorites  like  "Bull  of  th' 
Woods"  "Why  Mothers  Get  Gray"  "Born 
Thirty  Years  Too  Soon"  and  "The  Worry 
Wart"  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  world's 
most  widely  published  comic  panel — 


Weeklies  Report 
On  Political  Linage 

A  state-wide  advertising  linage 
tabulation  for  weekly  newspapers 
released  by  Ohio  Hometown 
Newspapers,  Cleveland  publishers’ 
promotion  and  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  disclosed  that  Ohio  weeklies 
carried  approximately  1,328,880 
lines  of  copy,  equivalent  to  565 
standard-size  eight  column  pages, 
in  connection  with  the  November 
4  elections  campaigns. 

Four  of  the  space  campaigns 
making  up  part  of  the  linage  total 
in  the  state-wide  figures  were 
placed  exclusively  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Of  the  total  advertising  space 
used,  266,266  lines,  equivalent  to 
more  than  113  standard  pages, 
were  cleared  through  the  central 
headquarters  of  Ohio  Hometown 
Newspapers,  Cleveland,  on  a  “One 
Order”  basis.  Some  355  newspa¬ 
pers  were  utilized  for  the  copy 
which  ran  at  premium  rates  in 
connection  with  the  national  and 
state  campaign  tickets  of  the  two 
major  parties.  High  percentage  of 
the  copy  ran  the  last  week  of  the 
campaign. 


Commenting  on  what  he  termed 
the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of 
local  merchants  for  radio-TV,  Mr. 
Watts  asserted:  “Retailers  don’t 
know  the  limits  of  those  media — 
so  we  must  saturate  the  area  with 
market  and  circulation  figures. 

“If  we  can  sell  ourselves  at 
home  it  will  provide  the  spark  for 
the  sale  of  national  advertising  in 
a  highly  competitive  field.”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Retailer  A  ‘Salesman’ 

Mr.  Watts  noted  that  the  retail¬ 
er  can  be  a  newspaper's  best  sales¬ 
man;  advised  members  of  the 
NENAEA  to  use  every  merchan¬ 
dising  and  public  relations  appeal 
possible  so  that  local  company 
representatives  will  pass  on  their 
enthusiasm  for  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  their  superiors 
who  make  policy. 

Another  speaker  at  the  two-day 
meeting  was  Dr.  Langley  C. 
Keyes,  vice-president,  Hoag  & 
Provandie,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency.  He  suggested  that  associ¬ 
ation  members  instruct  their  staffs 
to  write  in  sixth  and  eighth  grade 
English  in  order  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  understanding. 

Dr.  Keyes  put  his  thesis  this 
way:  “Too  much  writing  in  news¬ 
papers  fails  to  communicate  facts, 
emotions,  and  ideas  to  people  with 
U.  S.  average  ninth  grade  educa¬ 
tion.  Why  does  it  fail  to  commu¬ 
nicate?  Because  it  is  too  difficult, 
too  obscure,  or  too  dull. 

“Much  of  the  language  in  the 
editorial  and  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers  goes  over  the  heads 
of  much  of  the  mass  readership,” 
Dr.  Keyes  continued.  “It  is  miss¬ 
ing  from  10  to  90  per  cent  of  your 
readers. 

“Through  writing  that  has  great¬ 


er  simplicity  —  greater  clearness, 
force  and  freshness — your  papen 
can  reach  millions  more  readen, 
millions  more  customers  for  goods 
and  services. 

Successful  Ads 

Dr.  Keyes  pointed  out  that  oi 
72  “most  successful”  ads  appear¬ 
ing  last  year,  all  but  27  were  on  a 
seventh  grade  level.  The  remain¬ 
ing  27  were  below  that  school-agc 
group. 

In  an  analysis  of  recent  adver¬ 
tising,  Dr.  Keyes  explained  that 
the  standard  appears  to  be  aboot 
eighth  grade  level  and  that  ads 
written  in  12th  grade  or  higher 
grade  vocabulary  were  not  under¬ 
stood  by  most  people. 

During  a  question  and  answer 
period,  NENAEA  members  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Beacon  Wax  G>.'i 
(E&P,  June  21,  page  16)  r^oests 
for  top  position.  The  meeting  feh 
that  r.o.p.  color  advertising  should 
be  placed  wherever  the  makeup 
department  wished.  One  member 
declared  that  his  newspaper  bad 
refused  to  give  Beacon  priority 
and  that  the  ads  had  been  with-  t 
drawn  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Opinion  was  fairly  evenly  split 
over  rates  for  Coca-Cola  adverts 
ing.  About  half  of  those  newspa¬ 
pers  getting  this  linage  said  t^  i 

allowed  the  local  rate. 

New  Officers 

Officers  elected  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  were:  John  P.  S.  Doherty,  the  | 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  ’ 

president;  Charles  A.  Tinkhan, 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Tele¬ 
gram,  secretary.  Nelson  E.  D^ 
mers,  the  Middletown  (ConiL) 

Press,  was  reelected  treasurer.  Ei- 
ecutive  Committee  members  ele^ 
ted  for  the  year  were:  Robert  C 
Hunt,  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Express; 

Fred  D.  Gordon,  the  Keene  (N. 

H.)  Sentinel:  Roger  Fontaine,  the 
Lewiston  ( Me. )  Sun-Joumal; 
Therman  Sallade,  Quincy  (Mass.) 

Patriot  Ledger:  Charles  Davis,  Jr, 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin;  and 
James  Wilson,  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 

■ 

Williams  in  Agency 

Dallas,  Tex. — J.  D.  (Doc)  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  member  of  the  national 
advertising  staff  of  the  Dallei 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  for  seven 
years,  has  joined  Watts,  Payne 
Advertising,  Inc.  as  an  account 
executive. 

■ 

Lever  Names  Agencies 

Lever  Brothers  Company  has 
announced  appointments  of 
witt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  St  Mather  ni 
advertising  agency  for  Rinso,  and 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  as  its  agen¬ 
cy  for  ^ry,  effective  January  2, 

1953, 

■ 

Joins  'This  Week' 

Malcolm  J.  Kipp,  formerly  wtlk 
Flair  and  Harper's  Bazaar,  h** 
joined  the  national  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  charge  of  the  local 
edition  of  This  Week. 
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THE  SACRAMENTOH# 


THE  MODESTO  Bl 


THE  FRESNO  Bl 


Miss  the  Valley  and  you  miss  in-  sales.*  Make  sure, then, you  cover 
land  California  —  a  market  that  theValley.  You  do  that  only  with 
accounts  for  nearly  3  billion  of  the  solid  local  papers  —  The  Sac- 
California’s  total  buying  power  ramento  Bee,  The  Modesto  Bee 
. . .  over  2  billion  of  its  total  retail  and  The  Fresno  Bee. 

*  Sales  Management’s  1952  Copyrighted  Survey 


McClatchy  Newspapers 


National  Representatives  .  .  .  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Ad  in  Newspaper 
'Like  Exciting  Show' 

When  the  44th  Annual  Natiotul 
Business  Show  was  recently  held 
in  New  York  City,  Royal  Typ^ 
writer  Co.,  Inc.,  was  the  biggal 
newspaper  advertiser  on  hand. 

“An  ad  in  a  newspaper,  like  ai 
exciting  exhibit  at  a  show,  ii 
news,”  said  Xavier  Benziger,  Roy. 
al's  assistant  advertising  manager, 
in  explaining  his  company’s  par¬ 
tiality  towards  the  medium. 
“That’s  why  Royal  uses  newspaper 
advertising  for  immediate  buying 
action — more  newspaper  by  far 
than  most  makers  of  businem 
equipment.” 


General  Baking 

continued  from  page  22 


Bond  Bread 


uuring  the  last  several  years, 

Mr.  Stone  warned,  “there  has  been 
a  slight  decrease  in  our  use  of 
newspaper  advertising.  This  is  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  somewhat  more 
dramatic  appeal  of  TV  in  selling  a 
food  product.  It  seems  that  our 
salesmen  today  are  more  impressed 
with  TV  advertising  than  they  are 
with  newspaper  linage.” 

Hopalong’s  Influence 
Chief  reasons  for  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  General  Baking’s  to  specific  areas  (see  cut),  these 

salesmen  according  to  Mr.  Stone,  involve  “chuck  wagons, . 

revolve  around  the  personal  link  foreman,”  etc.  The  wagons  are 
the  salesman  feels  with  his  com-  actually  remade  trucks  with  canvas 
pany  when,  for  instance,  his  chil-  Conestoga  wagon-like  tops;  ranch 
dren  enjoy  the  Hopalong  Cassidy  foremen  are  General  Baking  sales- 
TV  show  at  home  through  spon-  men  in  appropriate  cowboy  regalia. 

General.  Roving  units  of  these  chuck 

Ttten,  too,  Mr.  Stone  points  wagons  and  ranch  foremen  visit 
out,  the  somewhat  more  dramatic  stores,  boys  camps,  scout  meetings, 
presentation  of  a  TV  commercial  pxA  meltings,  etc.;  pass  out  Hopa- 
swms  to  weigh  more  heavily  with  long  promotion  material  and  put 
the^  sales  personality  than  does  on  informal  shows, 
l^age  novel,  newspaper  “Store  owners  naturally  benefit 

S's'„r  "A  d  r-- 

sonally  informing  retailers  of^he  ^  ^ 

support  being  givin  the  firm’s  prod-  and  after  the  appearance 

®  by  cooperating  local  newspapers, 

ucts  through  newspaper  and  radio-  ^  ^  ...  .  .  . 

TV  advertising,  taking  particular  General  Baking  mtro- 

care  to  point  out  special  campaigns  duced  its  Starlet  bread  last  month 
and  publicity  programs  supporting  ^ew  York  it  did  so  via  the  old 
retail  sales.  In  addition,  reprints  gimmick  of  showmanship;  literally 
of  current  advertisements  are  dis-  brought  its  new  loaf  to  life  by  hav- 
tributed  to  retail  outlets.  mg  glamorous  models  pop  out  of 

•  1  *  n  a  giant-size  loaf  of  Starlet  as  an 

‘Gmmick  Policy  emphasized  the 

General  Baking  does  not  make  product’s  high  points. 


Multi-Ad  Services 
Issue  Ad-Builder 

Peoria,  Ill. — A  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  format  is  announced  by 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  previou*- 
ly  known  for  its  Multi-Use  Layout 
Service.  The  New  Ad-  Builder  it 
a  “space  selling  system,”  explained 
John  S.  Feser,  vicepresident  of  the 
company,  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  mat  services  as  such. 

The  new  Ad-Builder  was  inau¬ 
gurated  with  the  November  issue 
now  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
subscribers.  It  provides  a  new  salei 
meeting  presentation  book  that 
contains  each  month  approximate¬ 
ly  100  space  selling  layout  suggei- 
tions,  10  full  pages  of  actual  size 
layouts  ready  for  presentation  to 
advertisers,  plus  a  monthly  con¬ 
test  report,  containing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  successful  Ad-Builder  ads 
that  have  appeared  throughout  the 
country. 

“The  entire  system  is  only  in 
the  beginning  stages,”  said  Mr. 
Feser.  “Color  ad  techniques  are 
to  be  introduced  in  the  December 
issue  and  will  be  covered  at  least 
six  times  a  year.” 


Hopalong  rides  herd  in  restricted  areas. 


a  policy  of  “gimmick”  merchandis-  Of  particular  interest  to  General 
ing.  However,  in  certain  instances.  Baking’s  Stone  are  local  consumer 
what  might  be  termed  “gimmicks”  surveys  made  by  many  newspapers, 
in  sales  promotions  are  utilized.  “A  report  especially  valuable  to 
Take,  for  example,  the  baking  us,”  he  told  E&P,  “would  indicate 
company’s  Hopalong  Cassidy  pro-  actual  number  of  families  and  in¬ 
motion  project  which  is  restricted  dividuals  buying  and  using  Bond 

Bread  in  comparison  with  compet- 
‘ranch  ing  brands  based  on  a  scientifically 
accurate  cross  section  consumer 
survey. 

“An  extension  of  these  surveys,” 

Mr.  Stone  went  on,  “would  furnish 
us  with  an  independent  check  on 
our  progress  and  that  of  the  com¬ 
petition.  Naturally,”  he  hastened 
to  add,  “such  surveys  should  also 
be  made  available  to  competitors. 

Mr.  Stone  feels  that  market  and 
consumer  surveys  currently  made 
by  newspapers  “can  be  helpfully 
enlarged.” 

General  Baking  has  come  a  long 
way  since  June  6,  1911,  when  it 
was  founded  through  the  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  21  separately  owned  and 
operated  bakeries.  In  recent  years 
sales  have  consistently  topped 

$100,000,000.  Last  year,  net  sales  i.  .  «  j 

hit  an  all-time  high  of  $114,205,-  Special  Edihon  Issued 

By  Long  Beach  Daily 

000,000  over  the  previous  year.  '  ^  ■* 

Since  1921  the  company  has  not  Long  Beach,  Calif. — A  Para* 
experienced  a  loss  year  and  has  of  Progress  issue  has  been  pulv 
returned  a  dividend  to  stock-hold-  Hshed  by  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
ers  every  year  for  31  years.  All  of  Press  -  Telegram.  ^  It  consisted  of 
which  helps  explain  why  the  com-  120  pages  in  addition  to  26  pages 
pany  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  pow-  of  the  regular  issue, 
er  of  advertising;  why  it  feels  Portraying  the  development  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  of  great  industry  in  the  Long  Beach  area. 


HES  TENSIONS 


...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  wehs. 
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Congress 
New  Power 

by  Sam  Stavisky 


Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the  House  Mnitary  Aopro- 
pnations  Subc  nm.i’tee  hit  the  ceiling  when  he  learnen 
that  an  Assistant  Secretary  <5f  the  Army  ha  i  estab- 
lisheo  for  him.se'.f  a  special  su.te  'f  offiCCo  a,  "he  Pe. .  a- 
ncn.  inclu'iir.g  priva'e  ba"h  an  •.  -tress 
was  ti'ucho:  ott  a:..  ther  if  tne  .tivesti: 

8;;n  ;  C  ,ngress  whicfi  nave  ct'f  som.e  s 
'.r'.  Dilii  ^  ''Qvo':. 


During  the  summer  of  1944,  in  resign¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Defense 
Investigating  Committee,  Sen.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Missouri  Democrat,  counseled 
his  colleagues  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 

"In  my  opinion,  the  power  of  inves¬ 
tigation  is  one  of  th^  most  important 
powers  of  the  Congress. . . .  An  informed 
Congress  is  a  wise  Congress;  an  unin¬ 
formed  Congress  will  forfeit  a  large 
portion  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people." 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  increasingly  seeking  to 
inform  itself  on  the  complex  operations 
of  our  government.  The  Eighty-second 
Congress  has  most  enthusiastically  of 
all  practiced  what  Senator  Truman 
preached,  conducting  approximately 

250  investigations  beyond  the  routine  of 
legislative  and  appropriation  commit¬ 
tees. 

During  the  past  several  years,  con¬ 
gressional  probers  have  exposed  criss¬ 
crossing  skeins  of  corruption,  waste, 
and  inefficiency  throughout  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This,  is  not  necessarily  new. 
From  the  beginnings  of  our  Republic, 
there  has  been  an  unceasing  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  for  control  of 
the  national  policy  and  direction. 

In  the  past.  Congress'  most  useful 
weapon  in  curbing  the  Chief  Executive 
was  its  power  of  the  purse.  By  granting, 
limiting,  or  withholding  appropriations. 
Congress  could  effectuate,  modify,  or 


continued  in  November^ 

Nation’s  Business 

Write  Nation's  Business.  Washington  6.  D.C..  tor 
a  complimentary  copy  ol  the  November  issue  and 
lor  permission  to  quote  trom  this  timely  article. 


I 


Dk  anLd  Po 


The  Associated  Press  could  not  have  swept  the  election 
hoards  last  Tuesday  without  the  magnificent  coopera¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  newsmen  throughout  the  country. 
Their  work— whether  as  AP  staffers  or  stringers,  or 
as  staffers  of  memher  newspapers  and  radio  stations— 
again  enabled  The  Associated  Press  to  score  its  own 
^landslide^  on  November  4.  The  magnitude  of  their 
performance  is  attested  by  messages  that  poured  in 
from  all  around  the  world.  These  are  typi<^l: 


“Congratulations  superb  election  job  .  .  . 
The  Associated  Press  was  as  far  ahead  other 
services  as  Eisenhower  was  of  Stevenson” — 
Miles  H.  Wolff,  Executive  Editor,  (ireeus- 
boro,  N.  C.,  Daily  News. 


“Best  coverage  ever  on  national  election 
. . .  Beat  other  two  services  hands  down  ...” 
— Robert  P.  Early,  Managing  Editor, 
Indianapolis  Star. 


“Way  ahead  comijetition  .  .  .  Splendid 
service  .  .  .  ” — El  T elegrajo,  Guayaquil , 
Ecuador. 


“One  of  neatest  jobs  ever  seen  .  .  . 
Editor,  Copenhagen  Dagbladet. 


“Swell,  magnificent,  best  yet  .  .  .” — V .  M. 
Newton,  Managing  Editor,  Tampa,  Fla., 
Tribune. 


“Election  cov^erage  best  in  our  experience 
. . .  fast,  reliable,  never  off  base  .  .  .  ” — Leslie 
MacPherson,  Managing  Editor,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


“Wonderful  job  .  .  .  Roundups  and  side- 
bars  excellent” — Hampton  Dunn,  Managing 
Editor,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Times. 


“Swift,  accurate,  tops.  Compliments  to 
all  in  AP” — Neil  Sivanson,  Executive  Editor, 
Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


“Election  coverage  wonderful  .  .  .  Un- 
dateds  masterfully  handled” — Montgomery , 
.Ala.,  Advertiser. 


“Magnificent  performance,  both  state  and 
national” — Emery  Winn,  Telegraph  Editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Private  Ads  Are  the 
‘Guts  *  of  Classified 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Ekigle 


When  Bob  Sullivan,  Classified 
PromoJon  Manager  of  the  Mil- 
wuakee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  wrote  to 
this  department  recently  asking 
whether,  in  our  judgment,  private 
classified  ads  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  success  of,  or  en- 
chanced  reader  interest  in  commer¬ 
cial  want  advertising,  we  felt  he 
had  really  posed  a  dinger.  Not  that 
the  answer  isn’t  obviously  “yes,” 
but  upon  the  explanation  of  this 
truism  rides  our  entire  classified 
selling  story  for  professional  adver¬ 
tisers. 

We  accordingly  advised  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  that  we'd  like  to  pose  his 
question  for  the  Classified  Clinic 
Round  Table  members  so  that  the 
answer,  which  he  hopes  to  use  in 
a  promotion  campaign,  would  have 
the  integrity  of  the  thinking  of  a 
cross  section  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  classified  managers  in 
this  country. 

*  «  4: 

The  answers  came  from  C.  M. 
Carroll,  CAM,  New  York  Times; 


Charles  W.  Horn,  CAM,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  both  for¬ 
mer  ANCAM  presidents;  Robert 
Witte,  CAM,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  current  ANCAM 
president,  and  Jack  C.  Schoo, 
CAM,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
chairman  of  the  ANCAM-Bureau 
of  Advertising  Liaison  Committee. 
They  all  affirm  the  important  of 
private  classified  in  stepping  up 
the  results  of  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  same  columns. 

As  Bob  Witte  puts  it:  “The  little 
individual  transient  ads  from  pri¬ 
vate  parties  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
news  matter  of  the  classified  section. 
It  is  news  indeed  that  Mrs.  Jones 
wants  to  sell  her  home  because 
she  is  moving  out  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  news  when  somebody 
has  lost  his  dog;  it  is  news  when 
a  family  is  seeking  a  missing  rela¬ 
tive;  it  is  news  when  several  pieces 
of  good,  used  furniture  are  offered 
for  sale  because  the  Smith  family 
has  been  able  to  purchase  new 
articles. 


■B  ■fPtnMTtB  MAT10HAII.T  tT  fW  lOm»  tvm  M 

m  lOCMiT  fMfiB  fiiAvwi  ■! 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practicalty  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  for 


L  I  B  I  L 

THEN  -  it’s  SMART  to  hr»«  j 

INSURANCE!  = 

Our  unique  policy  H::'!; 

covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy,  : 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright.  : 
Used  Nation-wide— it’s  i 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


WRITE  FOR  details  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

IftSufdncp  f  ifh.inyp  C«Tv  VO 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layoirh,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Moss.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


“1  am  sure  that  the  commercial 
advertisers  recognize  this  news 
value,  in  the  private  party  adver- 
rising  which  app>ears  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section.  If  such  advertising  did 
not  appear,  the  results  "which  the 
commercial  accounts  would  receive 
from  their  advertising  would  be 
greatly  lessened.  The  proof  of  this 
can  be  found  in  any  competitive 
market  where  the  leading  classified 
medium  is  always  the  one  which 
has  the  heavy  transient  private 
party  volume. 

Split  in  Household 

“An  excellent  case  in  point  oc¬ 
curred  in  Minneapolis  when  some 
years  ago,  in  an  effort  to  stamp 
out  the  stuffed-flat  racket,  the 
household  goods  classification  was 
split  into  two  groups:  one  labeled 
household  goods  which  were  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  private  parties 
and  the  other  labeled  household 
goods  dealers,  which  were  reserved 
for  commercial  accounts. 

At  first,  the  dealers  continued  to 
receive  a  pretty  good  response  to 
their  advertising  but  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  readership  of 
the  household  goods  dealers  col¬ 
umn  fell  so  sharply  that  results 
became  notably  absent. 

About  two  years  ago,  we 
dropped  this  split  and  again  put  all 
household  goods  advertising  in  one 
classification.  Immediately,  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  dealer  advertising 
picked  up  and  we  have  continued 
to  show  important  gains  in  the 
classification  —  purely  because  of 
increased  commercial  volume  — 
ever  since.  What  did  it?  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  reader  interest  in  the 
private  party  advertising  benefited 
the  commercial  advertising  .  .  . 
definite  proof  of  the  answer  which 
we  have  given  to  your  question.” 

Reasonable  Price 

Jack  Schoo  says  private  ads  are 
to  the  commercial  classified  adver¬ 
tiser  what  news  matter  is  to  the 
display  user.  By  the  same  token, 
he  urges  CAMs  not  to  discourage 
private  advertising. 

‘Classified  managers  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  value  of  these 
private  classified  ads,”  he  notes, 
“prior  to  the  determination  of  any 
price  or  policy  changes  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  volume 
of  such  advertising.  If  we  are  to 
encourage  the  private  individual  to 
advertise,  the  price  must  remain 
reasonable. 

“As  it  is,  we  have  already  forced 
some  potential  customers  ‘out  of 
business’  by  enforcement  of  mini¬ 
mum  charges  and  increased  rates 
which  prohibit  him  from  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  low-cost  items.  By 
the  same  token,  the  use  of  unlimi¬ 
ted  white  space  and  extremely 
large  type  faces  will  to  some  great 
extent,  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  individual  ad  and  discourage 
their  use.  Proper  make-up  can, 
however,  still  protect  the  individual 
listings.  In  The  Star,  we  alphabe¬ 
tize  the  individual  ads  at  the  head 


Meet  the  Lady  CAMs 


Violet  (Vi)  T.  Brown,  CAM, 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
started  Classified  ad  work  under 
Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  at  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tirhune. 

She  has  two  full  time  telephone 
solicitors  (advisors)  one  part  time 
phone  solicitor,  2  office  clerks  for 
counter,  voluntary  and  clerial 
work.  She  does  outside  selling, 
promotion  and  everything  else  that 
is  needed  for  management  of 
Classified  Advertising  Department. 

1951  linage  was  1,. 142,376. 


of  the  column — the  larger  type  ads 
appear  next  and  the  two-column 
ads  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

“So,  in  answer  to  the  question- 
individual  ads  not  only  enhance 
reader  interest  in  commercial  ads 
— they  make  it  possible  to  get  them 
and  keep  them.” 

Most  Important 

Here’s  how  C.  M.  Carroll  views 
it:  “There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  private  individuals  is 
important  to  the  success  of  so- 
called  commercial  advertisers  in 
the  Classified  columns.  A  Classi¬ 
fied  section  made  up  entirely  of 
the  latter  type  of  advertisers  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  produce  nearly 
as  well. 

“Commercial  advertisers  general¬ 
ly  demonstrate  their  own  belief  in 
the  value  of  private  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  by  showing  preference  to 
those  Classified  advertising  media 
which  carry  a  variety  of  ads  from 
private  individuals. 

“The  most  important  advertising 
in  Classified,”  concludes  Charley 
Horn,  “are  the  individual  offers  of 
the  people.”  He  says: 

“Classified’s  value  and  volume 
have  been  built  over  the  years  be¬ 
cause  the  people  recognize  classi¬ 
fied  as  their  own  mass-medium  of 
advertising  communication. 

“As  Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University, 
pressed  it: 

‘The  People  of  America  are  the 
sole  owners  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  ..  .  let  us  never  forget  it.’ 
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FEWER  WEB  BREAKS  resiJt  through  smooth  acceleration  and  braking  afforded  by  G-E  Electronic  Drive  at  Bergen. 

Bergen  Evening  Record  cuts  costs 

G-E  electronic  drive  reduces  power  costs, 
downtime  and  maintenance 


POWER  COSTS  REDUCED  through  inherent  high  efficiency  of 
G-E  electronic  drive  over  the  entire  operating  range;  also, 
high  power  factor  substantially  lowers  kva  demand  charges. 


LESS  DOWNTIME  cxroirs  because  G-E  drive  eliminates  thread¬ 
ing  motors,  drive  gears,  clutches,  mechanical  brakes;  sim¬ 
plified  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  contactors. 
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Mr.  C.  T.  Shoemaker,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  says, 
“Our  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  reliable  drive  I  have  seen.We  get  a  smooth 
jog  for  plating-up  and  a  fast  smooth  acceleration  from 
threading  to  full  speed  that  really  reduces  web  breaks. 
Our  pressmen  like  it,  and  the  simplified  control  panels 
have  eliminated  many  of  our  maintenance  problems.” 

Power  costs  are  reduced,  too.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  high  efficiency  of  the  drive  over  the  entire 
operating  range,  and  high  power  factor  which  reduces 
kva  demand  charges,  the  Evening  Record  realizes 
substantial  long  range  savings  even  while  operating 
their  new  Scott  “Extra  high-speed”  8-unit,  2-folder 
press  at  50,000-pph. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  how  an  electronic 
press  drive  can  help  lower  your  operating  costs,  con¬ 
tact  your  G-E  printing  industry  specialist  at  the  near¬ 
est  G-E  Apparatus  Sales  Office.  He  can  apply  to  your 
specific  problem  experience  gained  through  close  co¬ 
operation  with  other  newspai>ers  and  your  press 
manufacturer.  Meanwhile,  write  for  bulletin  GEA- 
5523.  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 
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Dislike  It  But  Can’t 
Afford  to  Ignore  It’ 


By  Doris  Willens 

London  —  A  newspaper  that 
bases  a  promotional  campaign  on 
the  fact  that  high-type  people  dis¬ 
like  it  intensely  is  a  phenomenon. 

And  when  that  newspaper  has 
the  greatest  daily  circulation  in  the 
world,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
advertising  dollar  that  even  the 
high-type  people  are  sitting  up  and 
taking  notice. 

Which  is  exactly  what  the  Daily 
Mirror  (circulation  of  over  4,400,- 
000)  wants  them  to  do. 

The  Mirror  has  for  many  years 
been  aware  of  the  prejudices 


against  it.  Many  business  execu¬ 
tives  who  refused  to  read  the  paper 
also  refused  to  advertise  in  it.  The 
prejudices  range  from  a  general 
“it’s  irresponsible”  to  a  specific 
“but  it  only  reaches  laboring  class 
homes  and  they  aren’t  important.” 

Mirror  promotion  executives 
told  Editor  &  Publisher:  “Nag¬ 
ging  at  the  back  of  our  minds  was 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well 
come  out  and  say  it.  There  were 
certain  types  who  would  never 
like  the  Mirror.  Why  not  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns?” 


And  so  was  born  the  “You  may 
not  like  the  Mirror  but  you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore  it”  campaign.  It 
opened  last  March  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  one-ad-a-month  basis 
in  the  periodicals  that  the  high- 
type  people  read,  the  Financial 
times,  the  Economist  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian. 

It  has  also  been  directed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  journals  of  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  meeting  increasing 
sales  resistance — the  wireless  and 
electrical  trade,  clothing  and  tex¬ 
tiles — industries  that  can  hope  to 
prosper  only  by  way  of  a  mass 
market. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  ads. 

Two  business  executives  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  First  Class  train  com¬ 
partment.  Their  conversation  goes 
like  this: 

“Can  you  afford  to  ignore  new 
customers?”  (headline). 

“I  should  say  not.” 

“Yet  that’s  what  you’re  doing.” 


“How  do  you  make  that  outT 

“You  said  you  didn’t  advenk 
in  the  Daily  Mirror  because  y<y; 
don’t  wish  to  read  it.” 

“Welir 

“Do  you  realize  that  more  thi 
four  million  people  do  read  ii- 
every  day?” 

“Oh,  it  has  a  large  sale,  I  knot 
that.” 

“The  biggest  daily  net  sale  i: 
the  world  to  be  precise.  Nowb; 
honest  with  yourself.  How  b; 
can  you  afford  to  ignore  mo- 
than  four  million  potential  ci^ 
tomers  because  you  and  they  read 
different  newspapers?”  And  so  on 

Leads  to  Argument  No.  2 

The  two  executives  in  a  swank 
clubroom  say  in  the  course  o! 
their  dialogue: 

“What  papers  do  you  advertat 
in?” 

“Oh,  the  usual  ones.” 

“Do  you  go  in  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror?” 

“Well,  frankly,  I  don’t  like  i 
much.  As  a  newspaper  I  mean.’ 

“So  you  don’t  advertise  in  it 
What  would  you  say  to  one  of 
your  retailers  if  he  refused  lo 
serve  a  customer  became  he  didn't 
like  him?” 

Other  ads  in  the  series  show  tlx 
two  inevitable  executives  at  Ascot 
and  in  dinner  jackets  at  the  the 
ater.  Obviously  high-types,  one 
of  whom  states  bluntly  that  he 
dislikes  the  Mirror  “intensely," 

Gradually  this  campaign  is  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  second  line  of  ar|ii- 
ment — that  the  laboring  claaes 
have  more  money  to  spend  than 
the  “black-coated  worker”  who  b 
usually  appealed  to  by  advertisea 

An  ad  illustrating  this  shows 
our  two  executives  riding  in  the 
back  seat  of  a  chauffeur-driven 
automobile,  through  the  windows 
of  which  are  seen  tiny  houses 
bristling  with  television  aerials. 

“Just  look  at  those  television 
masts”  the  headline  reads. 

“Yes,  regular  forest  of  them 
Council  estate,  too.” 

“Nothing  surprising  in  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  B.B.C.,  more  than 
half  the  sets  in  the  country  are 
owned  by  working  class  families.’ 

Can't  Afford  to  Be  Snobbish 

“Working  class,  most  of  theraT 

“Of  course,  but  you  and  1  can’i 
afford  to  be  snobbish  about  that 
.As  I  said  when  we  passed  that  es¬ 
tate  just  now — look  at  those  tele¬ 
vision  masts.” 

Mirror  promotion  men  toM 
E&P  that  it  is  still  too  early  to 
know  the  full  effect  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Despite  the  recent  increase 
in  newsprint  allotment,  the  papef 
is  having  no  trouble  filling  its  ad 
space.  But  the  campaign  is  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  future. 

It  is  a  comp'aratively  inexp» 
sive  campaign  because  it  is  pin¬ 
pointed  at  a  market  that  can  lx 
covered  in  so  few  publications. 

And  it  is  a  campaign  that  ^ 
because  of  its  unusual  approach, 
won  respect  and  admiration  fro® 
the  advertising  agencies. 

“It’s  got  guts,”  they  say. 


Press  for  Sale 

Complete  with  2  high-speed  f eiders 

•  WALTER  SCOTT  TWIN  SEXTUPLE,  Serial  Nos. 

M.  O.  1441  and  M.  O.  1424.  Four  of  the  six  units  are 
in  very  good  condition  with  roller  bearing,  solid  steel 
cylinders.  Other  two  units  are  older  and  lighter  in 
weight  but  perform  quite  satisfactorily  at  speeds  up  to 
27,000  per  hr. 

Press  so  arranged  that  it  will  produce  a  product  of 
48  pages  double  production  in  multiples  of  two  ...  or 
96  pages,  collect,  in  multiples  of  four.  Cutoff  of  22% 
inches;  plate  thickness  .4.^75. 

VC'ill  be  sold  complete  with  tw'o  extra-high-speed 
folders,  Mark  A1701,  with  heavy  duty  frame.  One  of 
the  folders  is  practically  new;  the  other  is  in  good 
mechanical  condition.  Motor  drive  220  volts  AC.  Two 
CH  control  boards  and  tw  o  drive  motors  each  100  H.P. 

Press  is  being  released  only  because  plant  has  out¬ 
grown  its  capacity.  Can  be  inspected  at  1559  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  Fresno,  California.  For  photographs  or  further 
information,  contact  R.  W.  Millard,  Business  Manager, 

The  Fresno  Bee. 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


mill) 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

OFFICES  IN  70  CITIES 

COAST  TO  COAST 


Aberdeen,  Washington 
Alhambra,  California 
Astoria,  Oregon 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Bend,  Oregon 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Bremerton,  W  ashington 
Butte,  Montana 
Cedar  City,  Utah 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colorado 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Fresno,  California 
Gering,  Nebraska 


Glendale,  California 
Hollywood,  California 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Lewiston,  Idaho 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Long  Beach,  California 
Longview,  Washington 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Oakland,  California 
Ogden,  Utah 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Pasadena,  California 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Pomona,  California 
Ponland,  Oregon 
Reno,  Nevada 


Riverside,  California 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Sacramento,  California 
Salina,  Kansas 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Diego,  California 
San  Francisco,  California 
San  Jose,  California 
San  Pedro,  California 
Santa  Ana,  California 
Santa  Monica,  California 
Seattle,  Washington 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Spokane,  Washington 
Stockton,  California 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Victor,  Idaho 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  Carolina 
Yakima,  Washington 


(And— in  addition— passenger  and  freight  representatives  at 
all  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stations  will  be  glad  to  assist  you.) 

BE  SPECIFIC  "SHIP"  UNION  PACIFIC 
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Are  Old  Newspapers 
Newsy?  It’s  Debatable 


Ray  Erwin's 


Albany,  N.  Y. — An  office  de¬ 
bate  arose  at  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  the  other  day  between  City 
Editor  Con  Heffernan  and  Col¬ 
umnist  C.  R.  (Tip)  Roseberry 
over  the  merit  of  stories  about 
the  discovery  of  old  newspapers. 

A  reader  had  breathlessly  told 
the  city  desk  how  she  had  found 
an  1868  copy  of  the  Albany  Jour¬ 
nal  she  had  purchased  at  an  auc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Heffernan  thought  it 
rated  a  pretty  good  story.  Mr. 
Roseberry  didn't. 

They  decided  to  submit  their 
opposing  viewpoints  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  the  thought  that 
others  in  the  craft  might  Bud  them 
entertaining,  if  not  enlightening. 


Small  News,  Big  Nuisance 
By  C.  R.  Roseberry 
Someone  is  forever  coming 
upon  a  mildewed  last-century 
newspaper  in  the  cobwebs  of  a 
garret  or  beneath  the  floor-boards 
of  a  decrepit  house  being  torn 
down.  The  first  thing  he  does 
with  it,  as  every  city  editor  knows, 
is  streak  for  the  nearest  editorial 
room  as  if  he  had  struck  gold. 

The  question  arises  whether 
these  superannuated  papers  are 
news — or  a  nuisance.  It  is  my 
feeling  that,  unless  the  paper  is 
a  genuine  rarity  (which  is  almost 
never  the  case),  it  drops  into  the 
latter  slot.  Also  that  atomic-age 
readers,  even  in  the  hamlets,  want 
their  news  alive  and  kicking,  not 
exhumed.  A  rehash  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  mouse-nibbled  paper 
printed  when  Great-Aunt  Mehita- 
bel  was  a  girl  is  the  deadest  of 
all  dead  news — even  in  a  weekly 
tliat  is  hard  up  for  boiler-plate. 

Big  Deal  fur  a  Club 
Even  if  it  were  not  dead  or 
moribund,  let  us  be  reminded 
that  complete  files  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  almost  every  city,  from 
Vol.  I,  No.  1,  all  down  the  years, 
are  in  existence.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  stacks  of  the  public 
libraries.  Often  enough,  for  that 
matter,  the  city  editor  to  whom 


Breakfast  Briefs 


According  to  an  item  in  this 
paper,  the  first  synthetic  yam  was 
spun  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 
And  that  wasn’t  even  a  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  year. 


the  supposedly  rare  paper  is 
brought  would  have  only  to  step 
into  the  “morgue”  to  find  a  copy 
of  the  same  paper,  same  date, 
beautifully  preserved  in  a  bind¬ 
ing,  and  far  more  legible  without 
the  mildew  or  cobwebs. 

If  the  chance  discovery  of  a 
paper  bearing  some  date  prior  to 
1900  is  to  be  considered  worth  a 
feature  yarn  every  time  it  hap¬ 
pens,  then  why  wouldn’t  it  be  as 
valid  on  a  dull  day  to  assign  a 
cub  to  “Take  a  run  up  to  the  li¬ 
brary  and  get  a  story  on  what 
was  in  the  Clarion  about  75  or  80 
years  ago,  this  date?” 

The  question  of  what  is  old,  of 
course,  is  relative  to  the  age  of 
the  town.  In  our  town  (Albany, 
N.  Y.),  for  instance,  somebody 
turns  up  a  yellowed  paper  dated 
in  1868.  In  Albany,  that  is  no¬ 
where  near  old.  In  a  western 
state,  it  might  be.  Bound  files  of 
several  papers  published  in  the 
past  in  Albany  are  preserved  in 
the  New  York  State  Library  from 
as  far  back  as  the  1820s.  They 
are  readily  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Any  reporter  worth  his  salt 
should  know  of  their  existence— 
and  use  them. 

Something  Really  Rare 

Now  if  Steady  Subscriber  should 
come  bearing  a  copy  of  an  Al¬ 
bany  paper  whose  date  is  prior  to 
1820,  that  would  be  news.  There 
arc  only  14  known  original  copies 
of  the  Albany  Gazette,  the  first 
upstate  paper,  a  weekly  founded 
in  1771  by  Royalists  who  had  to 
skip  town  in  the  Revolution;  and 
they  are  museum  items. 

The  big  point  I  would  make, 
however,  is  this:  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  a  good  newspaper  to  give 
its  readers  as  true  a  perspective 
of  their  city’s  past  as  of  its  pres¬ 
ent. 

It  is  not  a  true  perspective  to 
make  them  think  that  every  old 
paper  is  a  priceless  find,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  keep  on  bring- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


IT’S  WISE 


TO  MODERNIZE  .  .  . 
ECONOMIZE  WITH 


An  Emory  University  medical 
professor  urges  us  to  spend  more 
time  singing  in  the  bathtub.  It’s 
a  good  way  to  drive  away  the 
blues  and  the  magazine  salesmen. 
From  TLe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


GOSS  STEREO 
EQUIPMENT 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
FOR  TUBULAR  AND  S  • 
SEMI-CYLINDRICAL  PLATES 


a 
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A  LL  THINGS,  they  say,  are  relative.  That  should  be  inclusive  of 

age — of  persons  or  papers.  Computation  and  compartive  analysis 
of  age  in  Newspaperland  can  be  mercurial  and  moot.  The  “oldest”  tWs 
or  that  often  must  be  qualified  with  but  and  however. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the  current  show  in  Stockholm 
of  “3,000  Years  of  Advertising,”  is  a  copy  of  Acta  Diurna  (Dcr/i 
Events)  of  March  29,  169  B.  C.,  one  of  the  world’s  first  newspapers. 

And  the  International  Newspaper  Collector’s  Club,  Box  7271, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  first  separate,  complete  fac¬ 
simile  ever  made  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  U.  S.,  Publici 
Occurrences,  dated  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1690.  It  was  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  only  original  copy  known  to  exist  today  is  in  London. 

Copies  of  the  facsimile  may  be  obtained  from  the  club  (10c  each, 
$1  for  25  copies),  which  was  formed  in  1950  by  Charles  J.  Smith,  a 
Phoenix  Post  Office  clerk,  and  which  now  has  members  all  over  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  .4ssocia- 
tion,  chairman  of  the  recent  National  Newspaper  Week,  is  sending  out 
reprints  of  Volume  1,  No.  1  of  the  Boston  News-Letter’s  front  page, 
dated  April  24,  1704.  This  was  struck  off  in  Boston  in  connection 
with  the  formal  opening  of  National  Newspaper  Week  last  month. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  on  Oct.  18  published  a  4-col.  cut  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Intelligencer  for  Sept.  19,  1796  (the 
day  Washington  delivered  his  farewell  address,  incidentally),  along 
with  a  feature  story  by  Gay  Arritt.  Seems  the  ancient  newspaper  was 
discovered  recently  in  England  under  the  eaves  of  a  building  being 
dismantled.  It  was  sent  to  a  Virginian. 

Richard  H.  Bryden  of  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  has  given  the  newspaper 
section  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Archives,  Halifax,  a  well-preserved  volume 
of  the  weekly  Christian  Messenger  (Nova  Scotia)  for  the  years  1845- 
54. 

A  Civil  War  edition  of  the  Memphis  Daily  Appeal  turned  up  last 
week  in  the  home  of  a  Memphian.  It  was  dated  Jan.  22,  1863,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  when  the  publishers  were  fleeing  south  ahead 
of  the  Federal  Army. 

Researchers  of  the  National  Geographic  asked  E&P  the  other  day 
if  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  in  the  U.  S. 

The  answer  of  Miss  Janet  Haslett,  librarian,  pointed  out  that  the 
Gazette  was  founded  as  a  weekly  under  title  of  Virginia  Journal  and 
Alexandria  Advertiser  on  Feb.  5,  1784,  and  on  April  14,  1797,  became 
the  Daily  Times  &  Advertiser  and  later  adopted  the  title  Gazette.  She 
added  that  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  started  as  a  weekly  on  OcL 
29.  1764,  and  became  a  daily  in  1837. 

O,  ancient  of  days! 

Here  are  10  newspapers  founded  in  the  Eighteenth  Century: 

1764 — Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

1773 — Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunday  American 

1784 —  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 

1785 —  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 

1786—  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
1790 — Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
1795 — York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily 
1797 — Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger 
1799 — Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel 

1799 — Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  reports  that  of 
1,711  daily  newspapers  reporting,  14  are  more  than  150  years  old; 
203  are  from  100  to  150  years  old;  338  are  from  75  to  100;  652  are 
50  to  75,  and  504  are  50  years  and  under. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  for  last  Sept.  29  went  out  under 
date  of  1592.  (The  T-P  actually  dates  back  to  1837).  A  reader  wrote 
Maud  O’Bryan,  columnist: 

“Will  you  cover  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Jamestown  15  years 
from  now?  Do  you  plan  to  have  a  photographer  at  Plymouth  Rock 
when  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  it  in  28  years?” 


Baby-Sits  For  Pic 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
1535  S.  Paulino  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

Cost  Printing  Press  Co.  ltd.,  Preston,  Eng. 


An  enterprising  city  editor  will  do  almost  anything  for  a  news  story 
— even  baby-sit! 

City  Editor  Bob  Paulos,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  was  tipped 
by  telephone  that  two  empty  railroad  cars  had  rolled  through  a  fence, 
two  steel  doors  and  into  a  machine  shop.  The  staff  photographer  w** 
out  on  assignment  that  night.  He  called  a  reporter-photographer. 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  the  wife  is  gone  to  a  fashion  show  and  I 
can’t  leave  my  daughter  at  home  alone,”  the  r-p  replied.  “How  about 
ooming  over?” 

So  the  city  editor  sat  with  the  baby  tor  an  hour  and  his  only  re 
muneration  was  a  front-page,  four-column  picture. 
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Using  an  electron  tube  developed  by  RCA,  automotive  engineers  have 
perfected  an  instrument  which  automatically  controls  automobile  headlights. 


Out  of  tlie  stars  -  a  cure  for  lieadligfit  ^larc ! 
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W'^hen  RCA  scientists  developed  an  electron  tube 
so  sensitive  that  it  could  respond  to  flickering 
starlight,  astronomers  promptly  put  it  to  work 
in  their  studies  of  the  Universe. 

Called  a  multiplier  phototube,  RCA’s  invention 
now  “takes  to  the  road”  in  an  instrument  which  will 
add  to  your  safety  when  driving  at  night.  The  multi¬ 
plier  phototube  is  now  being  used  in  an  automatic 
control  for  automobile  headlights. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  RCA’s  tube,  in  a  new  system, 
sits  behind  your  windshield  where  it  can  “see”  approach¬ 
ing  headlights.  A  car  comes,  and  the  multiplier  phototube 
activates  a  system  which  shifts  your  headlights  to  low 


beam— returns  them  to  high  when  the  other  car  has 
passed.  It’s  simple.  It’s  completely  automatic.  And  what’s 
most  important,  it  lets  you  keep  your  undivided  attention 
where  it  belongs  ...  on  driving  your  car. 

Development  of  the  multiplier  phototube  is  another 
example  of  how  RCA  research  benefits  you.  RCA  research 
assures  you  finer  performance  from  any  product  or  service 
of  RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 


See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  electronics  at  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission 
is  free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Radio  Corporatioiv  of  America 


World  leader  in  radio — first  in  television 
Editor  <S  publisher  for  November  8,  1952 


OFFERS  PRESSROOl  A 


REELROOM  EQUIPMENT 


to  meet  your  specific  needs! 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  different  size  newspaper 
plants,  WOOD  offers  related  Pressroom  and  Reelroom 
equipment  designed  to  provide  smoothness  of  operation 
...  the  ultimate  in  synchronized  performance,  built  to 
meet  specific  needs. 

The  product  of  years  of  experience  in  meeting  and 
solving  the  special  mechanical  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  Wood  Presses,  Reels,  Tensions  and  full- 
speed  Pasters  have  proved  themselves  dependable  and 


economical  in  the  pressrooms  and  reelrooms  of  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

This  reputation  for  dependability  and  economy  of 
operation  is  maintained  by  the  daily  performance  of 
the  famous  WOOD  Metropolitan  Color-Adaptable 
Black  Units,  Metropolitan  Color  Units,  and  Reels, 
Tensions  and  Autopasters.  Available  as  separate  units 
or  engineered  to  meet  YOUR  requirements  as  complete 
and  integrated  pressroom  and  reelroom  assemblies. 


WOOD  STANDARD  REEL:  Avail* 
able  for  40  inch  or  36  loch  maximum 
paper  roll  diameter.  Buih  to  meet  cut* 
tomer’s  maximum  paper  width.  Ad* 
jusUble  for  narrower  widths. 

WOOD  PNEUMATIC  STATION¬ 
ARY  STRAP  TENSION:  Positive 
web  control  at  all  times  while  running, 
as  well  as  while  attaching  new  roll  and 
severing  expiring  tt^  by  means  of 
Wood  Autopaster. 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTO- 
PASTER  Push-button  control  of 
Bnnh  Arm  Positioning,  new  roll-at¬ 
taching,  and  expiring  roll-severing 
cycle  at  full  ^;>eed  of  press. 

WOOD  ELECTRO-TAB  AUTO¬ 
PASTER;  Manual  Brush  Arm  posi¬ 
tioning,  Push-Button  control  of  new 
rcrfl-attaching,  and  expuhig  rotl-sever- 
iag  cycle  at  full  speed  of  press. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


MNFIELD.  new  jersey  •  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


THE  ELECTION 

so  THEY  say  newspapers  don’t  have  any 

influence! 

We  don't  contend  that  newspapers  were 
entirely  responsible  for  the  Eisenhower  land¬ 
slide  this  week.  But  because  of  the  carping 
criticism  levelled  at  newspapers  for  the  last 
20  years  for  being  on  the  “wrong  side  of  the 
fence,”  and  because  of  the  many  attempts  to 
discredit  newspapers  in  this  campaign,  we 
think  the  following  figures  are  more  than 
interesting. 

Eisenhower  had  the  editorial  support  of 
67%  of  the  daily  newspapers  representing 
80%  of  the  daily  circulation.  He  received 
83%  of  the  electoral  vote  and  more  than 
55%  of  the  popular  vote. 

Stevenson  had  the  backing  of  14%  of  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers  with  almost  11% 
of  the  circulation.  He  received  17%  of  the 
electoral  vote  and  more  than  44%  of  the 
popular  vote. 

If  you  examine  the  results  on  a  state-by¬ 
state  basis,  the  parallel  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing. 

In  39  of  the  states  where  a  majority  of 
the  daily  newspapers  supported  Eisenhower 
during  the  campaign  their  candidate  was 
elected. 

In  5  Southern  states  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers,  or  a  large  majority  of  their  daily 
circulation,  backed  Stevenson  and  he  won 
the  electoral  votes  in  those  states. 

There  were  only  four  states,  all  in  the 
South,  which  did  not  go  the  way  a  majority 
of  newspapers  in  those  states  advocated. 

It  is  too  early  for  a  comprehensive  survey, 
but  if  you  examine  the  state  and  local  elec¬ 
tions  for  Congress,  state  legislatures,  etc., 
you  will  find  also  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  candidates  supported  by  newspapers  were 
voted  into  office. 

What  does  it  all  prove? 

For  one  thing  it  disproves  all  the  charges 
that  press  critics  have  been  making  for  al¬ 
most  20  years  about  newspapers  losing  their 
influence,  not  reflecting  the  interests  of  the 
people,  etc.  In  this  instance  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  newspapers 
turned  out  to  be  one  and  the  same.  News¬ 
papers  did  not  support  Eisenhower  only  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  he  would  be  the  popular 
choice.  Their  record  in  the  last  four  national 
elections  shows  they  don’t  select  their  can¬ 
didates  that  way.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  newspapers  exerted  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thinking  of  the  people. 

We  will  leave  it  up  to  the  scientific  re¬ 
searchers  to  determine  how  much  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  came  as  persuasion  from  the  editorial 
pages  and  how  much  came  from  the  news 
pages  as  a  result  of  printing  the  unvarnished 
facts  about  affairs  in  Washington.  Whatever 
influence  came  from  either  source,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  it  was  not  some¬ 
thing  that  had  been  created  since  the  conven¬ 
tions  in  July  but  has  been  a  cumulative  thing 
for  many  months,  and  perhaps  years. 

The  results  of  the  election,  we  think,  too, 
disproves  the  smears  that  have  emanated 
from  the  White  House  and  other  sources 
charging  that  newspapers  represent  only  Wall 
Street  interests,  the  “country  club  set,”  big 
business,  etc. 

If  this  is  true,  there  were  32,000,000 
“bankers”  and  members  of  “country  clubs” 
who  believed  as  the  newspapers  did. 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  .the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable¬ 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. — James,  1; 
17. 


MARINES  MAKE  SENSE 

THE  Marine  Corps  has  recognized  the  rights 

of  newspaper  photographers  in  civilian 
areas. 

In  new  regulations  announced  on  the  West 
Coast  the  Marines  concede  that  photogra¬ 
phers  have  the  right  to  take  pictures  of  air 
crashes,  involving  Marine  personnel  and 
equipment,  in  non-military  areas.  Officers 
and  military  guards  are  instructed  to  permit 
cameramen  with  the  proper  credentials  to 
take  any  pictures  they  want.  The  Marine 
Corps  asks  that  newspapers  withhold  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  pictures  providing  they  are 
notified  by  military  authorities  within  one 
hour  that  restricted  information  is  involved. 

This  makes  sense.  Newspapermen  will 
agree  with  the  plan  to  protect  secret  military 
data. 

The  announcement  is  the  result  of  confer¬ 
ences  held  with  newspapermen  because  of 
a  long  series  of  clashes  between  Marines 
and  photographers.  Recently  a  photog  was 
assaulted  by  a  Marine  guard  when  the  news¬ 
man  tried  to  perform  his  duty  at  a  crash 
scene  in  a  civilian  area. 

There  have  been  too  many  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  in  recent  years.  The  Marine  Corps  is 
to  be  commended  for  observing  the  rights  of 
civilians  and  announcing  this  new  policy. 
The  Air  Force  is  just  as  great  an  offender 
in  this  respect  and  similar  action  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  them. 

Another  regulation  that  makes  sense  is  the 
Department  of  Defense  directive  eliminating 
the  “hold  for  notification”  of  next  of  kin  in 
military  accidents  within  the  states.  The  new 
order  directs  “immediacy”  of  release  upon 
identification  or,  at  the  discretion  of  installa¬ 
tions  whenever  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  next  of  kin  have  had  notification.  The 
latter  clause  will  probably  be  abused.  But 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

ELECTION  COVERAGE 

THE  nation  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all 
media  for  the  excellence  and  speed  of 
the  election  coverage  Tuesday  night. 

Newspapers  and  press  associations,  as  in 
previous  years,  formed  the  network  which 
compiled  the  figures.  So  accurate  and  fast 
was  their  work  that  the  trend  was  apparent 
long  before  midnight  and  concession  of  de¬ 
feat  came  soon  afterwards. 

Both  TV  and  radio  deserve  commendation 
for  the  speed  of  their  service,  and  the  variety 
of  their  interesting  techniques,  in  bringing 
the  results  to  the  people. 


UNITYPO  CONTINUES 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  special  2!4% 

-defense  fund  assessment  to  raise  $10,000,- 
000  was  defeated,  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  is  stuck  with  his  earlier  opinion 
that  the  union  would  “go  to  pieces”  if  Uni¬ 
typo  is  junked.  So  he  has  announced  that  it 
will  be  continued  as  in  the  past. 

The  big  question  for  ITU  members  to 
ponder  is:  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from? 

More  than  $3,500,000  has  been  drained 
from  ITU  coffers  by  this  venture  in  publish¬ 
ing.  The  new  assessment  was  designed  to 
pay  the  losses  of  the  past  and  underwrite 
the  losses  of  the  future.  But  it  is  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  printers  will  have  to  figure  out  how 
long  they  can  continue  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  a  year  with  so  little  hope  of  return 
or  salvage. 


TAX  INVASION 

IN  A  “sounds-like-Hitler”  manner,  five  tax 
agents  supported  by  two  state  police  in¬ 
vaded  the  office  of  the  Pekin  (Ind.)  Banner 
and  announced  they  were  closing  the  plant 
because  of  delinquent  taxes.  There  is  no 
argument  about  the  back  taxes.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  thought  he  had  entered  into  a  compro¬ 
mise  agreement  to  pay  them  by  monthly 
installments. 

But  such  an  invasion  is  outrageous.  The 
government  has  better  ways  to  collect  its 
taxes,  all  of  them  legal,  than  to  send  five 
men  to  forcibly  put  an  enterprise  out  of 
business. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  involved 
a  daily  or  weekly  paper,  or  any  other  kind 
of  business.  Tax  authorities  in  Washington 
should  reprimand  the  office  and  agents  re¬ 
sponsible  and  take  steps  to  see  that  it  doesn’t 
happen  again.  Also,  it  calls  for  vigorous  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  newspapers  in  that  area. 

PULLING  POWER 

BROADCASTS  have  often  made  a  big  thing 
out  of  the  number  of  boxtops  a  program 
has  pulled,  or  the  number  of  premiums  it 
has  sold  or  given  away.  Recently,  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  an  advertiser  tested  newspapers  versus 
radio-TV  in  this  accomplishment  and  found 
that  newspapers  did  a  brtter  and  cheaper  job 
than  the  others.  It  won’t  be  news  to  news¬ 
paper  admen.  But  it  should  interest  a  lot 
of  advertisers. 

In  this  test  the  advertiser  offered  an  item 
free  via  four  newspaper  insertions  and  spots 
on  four  radio  and  one  TV  station.  The 
newspaper  ads  cost  $197  and  pulled  2,733 
replies.  The  broadcasting  cost  $302  and 
brought  1,705  replies. 

No  further  comment  is  needed. 

SOMETHING  WRONG 

WHEN  a  reader  writes  to  an  editor  and 
says:  “Drew  Pearson  pays  you  for  print¬ 
ing  what  he  writes,  so  what  right  do  you 
have  to  delete  any  of  it?” — then  something 
is  radically  wrong  in  the  public’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  a  newspaper  operates.  Perhaps 
what  we  need  is  a  daily  lesson  for  readers 
in  which  newspapers  explain  where  they  get 
their  material  for  publication  and  how  it  is 
put  together  for  printing. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Grant  M.  Coover,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bedford 
find.)  Daily  Times-Mail,  general 
manager  of  the 
Herrin  (Fll.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Journal  and 
advertising  and 
promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Herrin- 
Carhondale-Mur- 
physboro  (Ill.) 

Southern  Illinois¬ 
an,  has  been 
named  assistant 
to  the  publisher 
of  the  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune. 

*  * 

William  G.  Jones,  Jr.  has  left 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  staff 
to  be  assistant  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Jasper  (Ala.) 
Mountain  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Evelyn  Muzio,  formerly  of  the 
Journal  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary  to  Publisher  Philip  L.  Jack- 
son  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Florence  Mill- 
saps,  who  resigned  to  wed  Bill 

Jenkins,  managing  editor  of  the 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News. 

«  *  « 

Glenn  MacDonald  editor  of 
the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
East  Michigan 
Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Ew¬ 
ing,  publisher  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.) 

Commercial,  was 
honored  recently 
with  a  special  ci¬ 
tation  of  the  State 
of  Maine  Council 
of  B’nai  B’rith 
for  his  civic  en-  MacDonald 
deavors. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  J.  Burow,  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WDAN, 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 
affiliate,  has  l^n  named  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Earle  B.  Richards  has  been 
appointed  business  manager,  and 
S.  T.  Bardal,  advertising  manager, 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail. 

*  *  « 

V.  Robert  Telford,  former 
magazine  advertising  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sunday  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitution 
magazine.  Roy  H.  Brown  has 
been  transferred  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  general  advertising  staff. 


Joe  a.  Koppang,  for  six  years 
in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
has  been  named  comptroller,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Herschel  Ayer. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Ahrens,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Herald- American,  has  been  named 
assistant  classified  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Patten,  business 
manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  for  three  years,  is 
leaving  that  post 
Dec.  1  to  be¬ 
come  business 
manager  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N. 

C.)  News- Argus. 

He  has  been 
vicepresident  o  f 
the  New  Mex¬ 
ican,  Inc.  and  at 
one  time  was 
promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Patten 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph.  Earl¬ 
ier  he  was  on  the  sales  staff  of 
West-HoHiday,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Mary  Hamzey  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  twice  weekly  Lov- 
ington  (N.  M.)  Leader  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Beverly  Hennigan  has  joined 
the  business  office  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Ames,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal,  is  now  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Hubbert,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  for  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  has  joined 
the  classified  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Linskey,  after  four 
years  with  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  resigned  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Indio 
(Calif.)  News  and  Date  Palm. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Paul  Pinckney  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elliott  Cushing,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Batavia  Downs 
harness  track,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  ! 

*  >•>  *  i 

Joe  Brown,  who  worked  in  the 
Burbank  office  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  Navy  service,  has  j 
returned  to  the  newspaper  as  gen- 1 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Carter  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  sports  editor  of  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun  Democrat,  succeeding 
Edd  Kellow,  who  will  devote 
full  time  to  high  school  basketball 
coaching  duties. 

m  *  * 

Dick  Wesley,  former  court¬ 

house  reporter  for  the  Williamson 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

«  «  * 

Lois  H.  Vestal  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Levelland 
(Tex.)  Herald-Sun-News  after 
seven  years’  service.  He  worked 
in  the  news  and  public  relations 
departments. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Brookhouser,  whose 
column,  “It’s  Happening  Here,” 

has  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
m  *  * 

Cameron  Gregory  has  returned 
to  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  as  assistant  city  editor  after 
17  months’  service  in  the  public 
information  office  of  the  Fifth 
Naval  District  at  Norfolk.  He  is 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
USNR. 

*  * 

Bernard  E.  Fergus,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Emily  Taylor  Kirkland  ! 

(Continued  on  page  42)  | 
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40  Instalments — Beautiful  Illustrations 

ThU  I*  one  of  the  KreatMt  newnpaper  features  ever  published  (and  ! 
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for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Personal  in  Boston,  has  been  honored  for 

continued  from  page  41  outstanding  service  to  4-H  Club 
'  work  in  New  England.  He  re- 

has  been  named  women’s  editor  ceived  a  service  plaque  at  the 
of  the  twice  weekly  Lovington  (N.  fourth  annual  Rhode  Island  4-H 
M.)  Leader.  Leaders  Recognition  Banquet. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  *  ♦ 

Carl  Arp  is  the  new  “Browsing  Hugh  Bodden,  formerly  with 
Around”  columnist  for  the  Bis-  the  Associated  Press  in  Washing- 
marck  (N.  D.)  Tribune.  A  for-  ton,  D.  C.,  has  joined  the  Salinas 
mer  Tribune  staff  member  who  (Calif.)  Californian’s  news  staff, 
spent  the  past  two  years  on  the  Wally  Depew,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Her- 
Star,  he  replaces  Allen  Eastman,  old,  now  covers  county  news  for 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . 


By  Trent 


resigned. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Ch.\rles  Hale  has  joined  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger-In¬ 
quirer  as  staff  photographer. 


the  Californian. 

* 

Mary  Shanklin  McCord  has 
joined  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.) 
New  Era  as  society  editor. 


Warren  Burkett,  formerly  a  Bruce  Jetton,  graduate  of  the 
police  reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  University  of  Alabama  school  of 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  named  journalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Lamesa  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  as 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter.  general  assignment  reporter.  He 

«  «  «  formerly  worked  for  the  Binning- 

Everett  M.  Smith,  staff  writer  Enter- 

prise  (Ala.)  Ledger. 


‘'Tell  him  I  have  a  chemical  that  shrinks  mats  in  six  secondsT 
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Ttu  OUtsi  PnUisktTt'  and  Jdmtutri’ 
Ntasfaptt  m  Anurua 
WItk  which  ha*  been 
aaubliahed  I 
March  1802^ _ 

Editor  a  Publirher, _ _ _ _ 

daiac,  Februanr  1,  Title*  Patent^  and 
KMttared.  Cootcou  conyriihted  1962  by 
EdlW  a  Publiiher  Co.,  Inc _ 


Vi  Lindley,  former  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Helena 


Ken  Gorm IN,  for  the  past  seven  publication  of  the  I^att  and  WWt- 

nai  Been  meraea  Ti»  int>r«.ii  (Mont.)  Independent-Rccord,  has  years  general  assignments  reporter  ney  Aircraft  Division  of  United 

March  24,  18^  Newtpaperdom,  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-  Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford. 

•i .f?”"^®******  ¥»/“.*•. '.894;  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune.  Picavune  and  formerlv  a  colum- 

iblitber,  December  7,  1901:  Adver-  1  ^  *.1.  xi 

1  SAAK  '¥•-.!  ’b _ J _ J  »  »  »  Bict  tfXT  fhp  _  _  _ _  _ 


Tsr  EoITOB  a  PuBUtBEB  Co.,  Inc. 
Jame*  Wbiobt  Bbowr 
PnsidenI 


■  -  nist  for  the  New  Orleans  Item,  _  ,  iur*r*  C  ’  ** 

Thomas  Talmadge  Gresham,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Bauerlein  *n  til©  lYllutCUry  oerviC© 
1948  graduate  of  the  University  Advertising  Agency  in  New  Or-  — — 
of  Georgia,  has  joined  the  city  leans.  Alan  C.  Patureau,  formerly  a 

staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con-  •  •  *  reporter  for  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 

stitution.  Saul  Hoffman,  former  real  Chronicle,  is  attending  Officer 


Crarrai  PMicstion  0§Uit: 

ScTcntcenth  Floor,  Time*  Tower 
i2nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

_  TeltlAenri: 

Wyant  9-3062,  3063.  3064,  3055  and  3066 

Bnowir  Editor;  Jebohe  IT.  r-  xr 

Walb^  Hanoging  Editor;  I^ioht  Behtel,  Evening  News. 

Uuealion  Editor;  James  Coluhg^  Rat 

B.  MciimniT  an/MATBEB^^WALLi*,’!#^  WiLLiAM  SiEGRiST,  who  has  Union,  has  opened  his  own  public  class,  has  completed  his  tour 
News:  Josub  B.  Kbbnct.  Afarketint  hee.n  with  the  Pnrt  C.hpxtpr  fN.  rtalatrlrhiic  in  Utirtf/\r/1  in  thc  Navy,  during  whlch  h€  WaS 

editor  of  the  Amphibian,  award¬ 
winning  service  newspaper  at  Cor¬ 


estate  editor  of  the  Hartford  Candidate  School  ^  the  U.  S. 
Richard  McCarthy  has  become  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  at  one  time  Naval  Training  Station,  Newjxirt, 
^  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  in  the  New  Haven  bureau,  Asso-  R-  L 

ciated  Press,  and  on  the  editorial  •  •  * 

staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Dick  Underwood,  journalut 


rtuing  News;  Josub  b.  Keehet.  Marheting  been  with  the  Port  Chester  (N.  relations  office  in  Hartford. 
drJtl.  Y.)  Daily  Item  for  two  years  and  •  *  • 

6babi.es  t.  Stvabt,  PtMtsker;  Leacb  LAiin,  ^ho  began  as  a  copyboy  for  the  Lyle  Peters,  former  advertis- 

Bebbadette  Bobbies,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  be-  ing  salesman  for  the  Eugene  onado,  Calif.  Prior  to  entenng 
u!!l!^**ArfI^a^^^reJS^.-%omi  k  ^  reporter  for  the  business  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  has  been  'he  service,  he  was  news  editor 

Jot,  Direptee  cf  Circulation:  Gborgb  H,  pag€s  of  the  New  York  Herald  named  manager  of  the  new  H.  J.  Rocky  Mount  (N,  C.) 


Tribune  Nov.  3. 


j,  ^te,  CirtMWioH  Manager;  Evelth  Z. 

ytojAT,  Classifed  Manager. _ 

D.  C.  Bieeau,  James  J.  Butleb,  '"g 

ItM  National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephones,  lAnvorA  ThfiV  Ay©  NoW  Ore 

MEtroDoUtan  0823.  0824  n«2S  VVllESte:  AllEyy  4-uc;  IXUW  v^c. 


McGrath  &  Associates  advertis-  Telegram.  ^  ^  ^ 

ing  agency  branch  in  Portland, 

Jim  Schottelkotte,  Cincinnati 
^  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter,  has 

Atti^uBUg^^o^NotqTMlxhigatrA^'cM-  Ben  Wahrman,  former  sports  John  M.  Rosenburg,  formerly  gone  into  the  Army.  His  brother, 

editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  the  Al,  also  an  editonal  staffer  on  that 

AYo:^^r£'Js'e:Zioe^'"  ^  News-Leader,  and  more  recently  United  Press,  has  been  appointed  P^per.  wm  discharged  from  mili- 

Ph^tthia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  editor  and  manager  of  the  Bertie  news  supervisor  of  the  long  lines  '“'V  service  recently, 

?a.*’Td**Ri«Jh^*«  L<'</gcr-/4</vance,  Windsor,  N.  C.,  department  of  the  American  Tele-  *  •  ♦ 

pBAQouETTi.  osEEB  been  named  convention  secre-  t>hone  and  Telegraph  Co.  in  New  Sam  Clark,  former  state  news 

KR4rCoa»r£3t5rrC*MEMLL'WAT:oii71?i//i  tary  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Cham-  York.  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

4.  Tel.  GArheid  1-7960.  ber  of  Commerce.  *  ♦  ♦  Constitution,  has  joined  the  staff 

ca“  A.  ♦  Jack  and  Robert  Echelson,  of  the  Public  Information  Section 

■?!  Thomas  B.  Malarkey,  former  former  co-publishers  of  the  now  at  Third  Army  Headquarters,  Ft 

8-415iT'  ^  J  .  D  irk  ngvv5pap^rm3i^  jn  Klamath  Falls,  defunct  Hartford  (Conn.)  Po5t~  McPherson,  Ga.  He assistant 

London,  EntlanJ  Ofue:  Allah  Delaeons,  Ore.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Salt  Lake  City,  News,  are  operating  Interstate  to  the  Chief  of  the  Third  Army 

YtHullS!!’ N  Cb“rt.  Muswell  Hill,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  and  Press,  Inc.,  commercial  printing  PIO  Press  Branch. 

p::is-:  Frane.:  Editor,  G.  Ubceuui;.  48.  President  of  M  and  M  Wo<^  firm,  Hartford.  . 

ATsnn*  dc  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  CJopie*  Working  Company,  Portland,  ana  r’li/Twirrcxo  rrl 

^  EDiTOB  B  PuBusB BE  ate  amiable  at  the  Ore.,  has  been  named  to  the  board  Marvin  N,  Dodson,  veteran  ax  Vueoec 

PariTflS),  FraSet*”  ***  ’™*  of  directors  of  the  Portland  Cham-  newspaper  publisher  in  Troy,  Ala.,  (Quebec  City — Editorial  change* 

Cbaitar  Mmbcr  Andit  Bureau  of  arcuiations.  ber  of  Commerce.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  at  the  UAction  Catholique,  M- 

. .  ♦  ♦  ♦  elected  vicepresident  of  the  Troy  nounced  by  the  management,  pro- 

Richard  Ricker  and  Edwin  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  for-  vide  for  Charles  Eugene  Pelletier 

Weinshelbaum,  formerly  super-  merly  published  the  Troy  (Ala.)  as  editor  in  chief,  Maurice  Allaire 
visors  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Messenger  and  Herald,  as  news  editor,  and  Henri  do 

classified  advertising  department,  a  a  a  Berger  as  assistant  news  editor, 

have  joined  the  WGN-TV  sales  Richard  H.  Balentine,  former-  Mr.  Allaire  succeeds  Jacques  Ver- 
staff  of  the  Tribune  station.  They  ly  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford  reault,  recently  appointed  secre- 
had  been  with  the  Tribune  since  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named  tary  of  the  Quebec  Workmen’* 
1949.  managing  editor  of  Power  Plant,  Compensation  Conunission. 
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Q^Lo^  oSlxx/YiiiA  cnoi/viA 
■imJmcL  CL  wjum^lcM  cfoo^! 


In  an  office  with  a  number  but  no  name  on  the  door,  in 
a  building  that  may  be  within  walking  distance  of  your 
own,  a  man  is  manipulating  a  machine  against  the  public 
interest.  A  counterfeiter,  you  ask? 

Y'es — a  counterfeiter  of  truth.  The  powers  behind  this  man 
have  discovered  that  in  murdering  facts,  a  mimeograph  is 
mightier  than  a  meat-ax,  and  that  you  can’t  beat  a  dupli¬ 
cator  for  sheer  duplicity! 

Mr.  Nameless  is  busily  grinding  out  propaganda  against 
inter-city  trucks.  Some  of  it  may  see  print,  where  it  will 
help  Mr.  Nameless’  backers  to  forge  chains  that  will 
shackle  the  trucking  industry  and,  in  doing  that,  cripple 
the  nation's  economy,  too. 

Streaming  from  this  busy  mill  is  a  Hood  of  handouts  for 
press  and  radio.  They  take  many  forms.  But  all  of  them 
have  6ve  glaring  deficiencies  in  common: 

1)  Usually  just  the  ghost  of  a  fact  has  been  blown  up, 
twisted  and  distorted  to  serve  selfish  interests. 

2)  When  you  try  to  track  down  the  source,  you’ll  find 
a ’Tront”  organization  of  some  kind,  financed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  antitruck  faction. 

3)  When  the  writing  makes  direct  reference  to  trucks, 
the  stories  are  tinged  with  emotional  words  instead 
of  the  factual  tone  that  editors,  broadcasters  and  com¬ 
mentators  have  a  right  to  expect. 

4)  The  stories  are  salted  with  cliches.  Samples,  like 
“highway  boxcars’’  and  “behemoths  of  the  highways’’, 
you  may  recognize  on  sight.  These  labels  work  best  when 
read  by  the  uninformed,  but  they  also  fool  a  lot  of  smart 
people  who  don’t  bother  to  look  behind  the  label  for  the 
reality. 

5)  Another  clue  to  the  true  nature  of  this  material  is  this: 
No  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  tremendous  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  trucking  industry  to  the  American  economy, 
the  defense  effort,  and  the  well-being  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Such  informa¬ 
tion,  were  it  generally  known  and  appreciated,  would 
put  Mr.  Nameless  out  of  work! 

JOHN  V.  LAWRENCE,  Ihrtdor 

/Imerican  Trucking  /fsjoctiitions 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


Amaricon  TrwcUng  AttocioMoiit,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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PROMOTION 


Let*s  Get  the  Facts 
On  *One-Party  Press* 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

This  month  is  important  to 
newspaper  promotion  people  not 
only  because  of  the  presidential 
election.  It  could  also  go  down  on 
the  calendar  as  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Month.  There  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  is  staging  three 
promotion  conferences  this  month, 
all  on  the  same  days,  Nov.  16, 
17,  and  18.  There  will  be  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Region  meeting  at  the  Desh- 


ler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio.  There 
will  be  a  New  England  Town 
Meeting  on  promotion  at  the 
Somerset,  Boston.  And  there  will 
be  a  Pacific  Coast  Region  meeting 
at  the  Ambassador,  Los  Angeles. 

And  it’s  a  pretty  safe  bet  that 
at  all  three  of  these  meetings,  at 
which  every  phase  of  newspaper 
promotion  will  be  explored,  the 
lads  will  also  talk  about  the  drub¬ 
bing  the  newspapers  took  during 
the  presidential  campaign. 


[Advertisement) 


Media  Manager  will  see 
representatives  any  time 

They  can  make  appointments  or  drop  in 
as  early  as  9:30  (and  get  free  cofFee) 


What  you  have  just  read  appeared 
recently  in  Printers’  Ink.  It  was 
lifted  from  a  full  page  story,  “Don’t 
mislead  the  media  reps,”  by  Roy  S. 
Pollock,  Manager  of  Media  Depart¬ 
ment,  Sterling  Advertising  Agency. 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Pollock 
.said,  “The  media  representatives 
are  performing  a  job  that  no  agency 
can  afford  to  sell  short.”  They  must 
be.  because  last  year  newspaper 
representatives  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  $548,900,000  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  in  newspapers.  Mr. 
Pollock  then  listed  four  recommen¬ 
dations  to  advertising  executives: 

1.  See  the  representative,  estab¬ 
lish  a  working  relationship  with 
him. 

2.  Give  him  a  chance  to  make  a 
pitch  for  a  specific  account.  That’s 
what  he  is  being  paid  for. 

.3.  Listen  to  him,  you  might  learn 
something. 

4.  If  he  calls  and  asks  why  he 
did  not  get  an  order,  tell  him  the 
truth.  That’s  what  his  boss  and 
lie  want  to  know. 

These  men  and  women  who  sell 
advertising  schedules  are,  collec¬ 
tively,  about  as  well  informed  a 
group  of  individuals  as  may  be 


found  in  any  line 
of  business, 
whether  it  be 
manufacturing, 
banking,  agricul¬ 
ture,  government, 
or  any  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  business. 

c  *  1  *•  ,  Bob  Kenyon 

So — take  time  to 

see  them.  You  can  quickly  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

More  good  news!  Preliminary 
statements  by  the  experts  are  opti¬ 
mistic.  Advertising  schedules  will 
be  larger  next  year.  They  are  now 
in  the  making  for  1953.  If  you 
want  to  reach  the  largest  group  of 
buyers  of  advertising.  Printers’  Ink 
has  them  ready  for  your  message. 

Of  our  circulation  of  23,793, 
more  than  two-thirds  are  buyers  of 
advertising:  advertising  managers, 
sales  managers,  account  executives 
in  agencies,  and  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  group  who  give  the  final  OK. 

Your  ad,  once  a  week,  in  Printers’ 
Ink,  the  Voice  of  Authority,  will 
make  it  a  lot  easier  for  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  when  they  call  on  Mr. 
Pollack  and  the  thousands  of  other 
buyers  of  advertising.  Wlien  may 
ICC  call? 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


linters’lnl 


,  205  East  428d  Street.  New  Yerk  17.  N.  Y.  ! 
Chicage  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London  1 


As  you  are  well  aware,  this 
ran  the  usual  gamut  of  now  famil¬ 
iar  charges  that  were  also,  as  usual, 
uninformed  and  unsupported. 
Mostly  they  were  charges  about  a 
“one-party  press.”  If  yout  paper 
escaped  such  a  charge,  something’s 
probably  wrong  with  it. 

This  is  a  situation  that  has  wor¬ 
ried  some  promotion  men  for  a 
long  time.  Critics  of  the  press  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  get  a  good  one.  De¬ 
fenders  of  the  press,  when  they 
finally  get  up  their  courage  to 
speak  out,  seem  to  get  a  very 
quiet  press,  or  no  press  at  all. 

Early  Plan  Shelved 

Some  years  ago,  Roy  Newmyer 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  drew  up  a 
wonderful  public  relations  plan  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  He 
tried  to  get  NNPA  to  implement 
it.  Somehow  or  other,  nothing 
happened. 

Currently,  Otto  Silha  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  is 
wrought  up  over  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  He  has  examined  the  trade 
papers  and  finds  that,  except  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  they  devote 
more  space  to  other  media  than 
to  the  newspapers.  The  fault  lies 
not  so  much  with  the  trade  press 
as  with  the  newspapers.  They  need 
a  positive  public  relations  program 
that  will  do  more  than  give  the 
lie  to  most  of  the  critics,  it  will 
keep  uninformed,  unsupported 
criticism  from  even  arising. 

There  is  an  opportunity  at  hand 
right  now  for  the  newspapers  of 
the  country'  to  take  a  positive 
stand  against  the  “one-party  press” 
attack.  It  was  recommended  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  lead  editor¬ 
ial  last  week. 

That  opportunity  lies  in  making 
an  objective  study  of  newspaper 
coverage  of  this  year’s  presidential 
campaign.  Was  it  fair?  Was  it  un¬ 
fair?  Let’s  have  the  facts,  and  then 
let’s  tell  the  facts  to  our  readers. 

Our  guess,  supported  by  a  good 
deal  of  personal  observation,  is 
that  news  column  coverage  of  the 
campaign  was  fair.  But  to  most 
readers,  their  emotions  fanned  by 
partisan  newspaper  critics,  this  fact 
is  obscured  by  the  other  fact  that 
most  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
country  were  for  Eisenhower. 

Suggested  Plan 

Such  a  study  ought  not  to  be 
too  hard  or  too  costly  to  make. 
Such  groups  as  ASNE  and  the 
APME  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
NNPA  has  offered  to  cooperate. 
The  student  manpower  of  every 
journalism  school  in  the  country 
could  be  enlisted  in  the  project. 
Each  school  could  study  the 
newspapers  in  its  territory,  follow¬ 
ing  standards  of  objectivity  in  ap¬ 
praisal  that  would  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  Then  these 
individual  studies  could  be  joined, 
and  the  whole  project  published 
and  publicized. 

If  the  study  shows  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  unfair,  then  they 
have  learned  something  important 
to  know.  They  ought  then  to  take 
the  necessary  corrective  measures. 


If  the  study  shows  the  newspapers 
were  fair,  then  their  readers  have 
learned  something  important  to 
know,  something  that  will  help 
them  appraise  the  critics.  In  any 
event,  the  first  step  toward  a  posi¬ 
tive  public  relations  program  for 
the  newspapers  is  such  a  study.  We 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  made. 

What  Is  a  Girl? 

Some  years  ago.  Parade  publish¬ 
ed  an  essay  by  Alan  Beck  titled 
“What  is  a  boy?”  It  was  tender, 
heart-warming,  sentimental.  It 
made  a  tremendous  hit.  It  is  now 
a  “standard”  for  reprinting  in 
books,  magazines,  newspapers;  for 
reciting  over  radio  and  television. 

Then,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Beck 
did  a  companion  piece  titled  “What 
is  a  girl?”  This  had  the  same  charm 
and  the  same  appeal.  In  its  first 
year  it  was  reprinted  more  than 
300  times,  broadcast  at  least  20 
times.  Estimates  are  that  it  has  had 
a  circulation,  around  the  world,  of 
some  70  million. 

Ez  Dolan,  Parade’s  promotion 
manager,  must  have  bided  his  time 
with  this  hot  editorial  success 
story,  waiting  for  all  the  figures 
to  come  in.  Of  course,  with  “stand¬ 
ards”  of  this  kind,  the  figures  are 
never  all  in.  So  Ez  has  finally  put 
the  story  out  in  a  brochure,  “What 
is  a  boy?  What  is  a  girl?”  This 
tells  the  story  simply  and  effect¬ 
ively.  It  makes  a  powerful  promo¬ 
tion. 

Our  only  criticism  is  that  he 
should  have  reprinted  the  boy 
piece  as  well  as  the  girl  piece, 
they  make  such  fine  reading  to¬ 
gether. 

Future  Voters 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  must  surely  have  estab¬ 
lished  some  record  in  newspaper 
promotion  with  its  204,239  return 
in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  in 
New  York  City  and  suburban 
schools  this  year  on  “Why  voting 
is  vital  to  democracy.”  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  he  says,  even  Larry 
Merahn,  the  paper’s  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  was  surprised  at  the  total. 

The  paper  distributed  $6,000  in 
prizes— defense  bonds — to  86  boys 
and  girls  judged  winners  in  the 
contest,  which  had  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the 
kids,  they  told  the  Telly,  wfll 
bank  the  money  against  later  edu¬ 
cation.  None  of  the  kids,  of 
course,  was  eligible  to  vote. 

This  contest,  which  we  reported 
when  the  Telly  first  announced  it, 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  finest  get- 
out-the-vote  efforts  made  by  any 
newspaper.  It  reached  parents,  and 
teachers,  through  the  kids. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Post  worked  a 
good  get-out-the-vote  stunt,  too. 
Promotion  Manager  Stanley  Dahl- 
man  distributed  50,000  honor 
badges  pledging  the  wearers  to 
vote  on  Election  Day.  The  badges 
were  distributed  at  club  meetings, 
football  games,  through  coupons 
in  the  Post. 
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WE  DEPEND  ON  McGowan  Sign  Company  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  other  small  businesses  in  many  places.  Here 
Joseph  McGowan  reproduces  Standard  Oil’s  familiar  Torch 
and  Oval  sign  for  a  special  display.  Services  such  as  this 
help  our  49,700  employees  to  produce  and  market  the 
products  necessary  to  keep  millions  of  Americans  rolling. 


WE  DEPEND  ON  men  like  T.  W.  Petersen,  a  container  com¬ 
pany  expert,  to  help  solve  packaging  problems  at  our 
refineries.  Glenn  H.  Whetzell  (left)  of  Standard  Cil  is 
shown  consulting  with  Mr.  Petersen.  1  he  experience  and 
skills  of  thousands  of  other  business  firms  are  brought  tO' 
bear  on  problems  we  meet  in  serving  you  better. 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  START 
WHEN  YOU  START  YOUR  CAR 


YOU  have  your  Standard  Oil  dealer  "fill  ’er 
up.”  You  get  your  change— and  a  friendly 
"thank  you.”  You  turn  your  ignition  key  and 
start  rolling  on  your  way. 

And  here’s  what  you  start  rolling  on  our  side 
of  the  pump — thousands  of  separate  businesses 
working  to  supply  your  needs  .  . .  businesses  on 
which  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies 
depend  in  serving  you.  From  oil  well  to  service 
station,  we  depend  on  others  ...  on  32,000  sup¬ 
pliers  who  make  everything  from  our  red  tank 
trucks  to  the  rubber  bands  for  office  use.  Large 
and  small,  they  help  us  make  and  market  more 
than  2,000  petroleum  products  for  yom*  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort. 

Thousands  of  other  companies  use  our  prod¬ 
ucts  for  your  convenience  and  comfort,  too. 


THEY  DEPEND  ON  US.  G.  E.  Carlson,  engineer  of  the 
Burlington  R.R.’s  California  Zephyr,  climbs  into  his  cab. 
This  three-unit  diesel  locomotive  uses  3,620  gallons  of  fuel 
on  the  1,038-mile  Chicago-Denver  run.  To  meet  ever¬ 
growing  needs.  Standard  Oil  has  plowed  back  two  thirds 
of  its  profits  in  recent  years  for  expanded  facilities. 
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Railroads,  airlines,  buses  get  you  there  with  our 
help.  Your  nylon  clothing,  television  set,  electric 
light,  the  hot  water  and  heat  in  your  building 
may  depend  on  petroleum  we  have  supplied. 
Supplying  the  steadily  increasing  everyday  de¬ 
mand  for  oil  has  built  an  industry,  too,  that  is 
large  enough  to  provide  the  oil  so  vital  to 
national  defense. 

So  you  see  how  you,  and  millions  of  other 
customers  of  Standard  Oil,  keep  things  rolling 
— for  the  49,700  men  and  women  of  our  company 
and  for  countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  other  businesses,  all  depending  on 
each  other — all  depending  on  you. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 


THEY  DEPEND  ON  US.  Dealer  Richard  F.  Aimer  of  Cloquet, 
Minnesota,  services  the  car  of  Frank  L.  Redfield.  Mr. 
Aimer  and  thousands  of  other  independent  businessmen 
rely  on  us  for  quality  products.  They  build  their  busines^s 
through  personaliz^  service  and  through  Standard  Oil’s 
constant  improvement  of  reasonably  priced  products. 


CIRCULATION 


Weekly  Inter-Department 
Meetings  Build  Teamwork 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Teamwork  between  editorial 
and  circulation  departments  re¬ 
quires  more  than  just  memos  back 
and  forth,  says  A.  J.  Kohler,  Mon¬ 
roe  (Mich.)  News  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

The  plan  developed  at  the  News 
is  to  have  weekly  staff  meetings. 
Heads  of  all  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  sports  editor,  promotion  and 
top  news  executives — 10  people  in 
all — get  together.  The  weekly 
meetings  are  held  Monday  after¬ 
noons.  Chairmanship  rotates  on  a 
monthly  plan,  so  the  head  of  each 
department  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  meetings  for  a  month. 

Solve  Many  Problems 

“Like  all  new  ideas,”  said  Mr. 
Kohler,  “it  took  time  before  the 
members  of  the  group  began  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Gradually  the  members  of 
the  various  departments  began  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  worked 
out  solutions.” 

Mr.  Kohler  told  Central  States 
circulators  recently  that  at  such 


meetings  the  circulation  manager 
can  make  suggestions  for  better 
news  coverage  in  areas  where  he 
is  building  circulation.  The  chair¬ 
man  can  ask  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  investigate  and  make  a 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  “The 
value  of  the  meeting  is  that  it 
places  responsibility  on  members 
for  a  reply  to  your  suggestions,” 
he  said.  “It  eliminates  buck  pass¬ 
ing.” 

Not  only  can  better  cooperation 
be  achieved  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  he  pointed  out,  but  the 
mechanical  departments,  too,  are 
a  bit  more  sympathetic  with  the 
circulation  manager’s  problems,  es¬ 
pecially  regarding  a  regular  press 
hour. 

“Just  a  word  of  caution,”  he 
added.  “The  spirit  of  cooperation 
can  be  killed  if  you  argue,  or  if 
criticisms  are  sarcastic  rather  than 
constructive,  or  if  you  become  in¬ 
volved  in  personal  criticism.” 

Publisher  Rings  Doorbells 

Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr.,  editor 


how  to  "corner"  that  eicfra  circulation ! 
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MODEL  TRU 


Extra  corners  mean  extra  circulation  ...  at  minimum 
expense.  This  sincle  display  rack,  with  integral  coin 
chute  was  designed  by  a  successful  Circulation  Manager. 
It's  ideal  for  secondary  corners  .  .  .  popular  because  of 
its  low  cost.  Check  the  complete  Charter  Newspaper 
Line  .  .  .  it's  tested  and  proven  by  America's  largest 
newspapers.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


the  biggest . . ' 


CHARTER 


the  best ! 
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a  dtKisKW  ot  the  STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO  •  Youngstown.  Ohio 


ranking  carriers  in  a  current  con 
test  similar  to  a  football  game. 
Each  carrier  picks  up  a  “punt”  on 
his  five-yard  line  and  tries  to  make 
a  “touchdown.”  Progress  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  yards:  14  for  a  new  daily 
subscription  order;  7  yards  for  a 
new  Sunday  order. 

Newspaperboy  Seal 
A  newspaperboy  seal  for  use  on 
certificates  of  recommendation  and 
advancement  certificates  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune’s  circulation  department 
Joseph  J.  Ternes,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  said  the  seal  is 
affixed  by  use  of  a  press  similar 
to  that  used  by  notaries. 

The  Tribune’s  use  of  certificates 
of  recommendation,  p  r  i  n  t  e  d  on 
heavy  parchment,  has  proven  quite 
successful,  Mr.  Ternes  said.  Re¬ 
quirements  are  satisfactory  service 
of  two  years  or  more,  turning  over 
the  route  in  good  condition,  main¬ 
tenance  of  satisfactory  school 
grades  and  display  of  cooperation 
and  leadership  within  his  district 
“This  certihcate  must  be  signed 
by  the  parent,  advisor,  and  home 
delivery  manager  and  approved  by 
the  Yardstick  Records  depart¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Ternes  said.  “It  has 
stimulated  a  desire  to  wind  up  ca¬ 
reers  in  good  shape.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  itself  will  be  valuable  for  the 
boys  when  they  seek  employment 
or  need  recommendations  after 
leaving  their  route  business.” 

Parsons  Promoted 
Stanley  G.  Parsons  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Salinas  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian,  to  circulation  manager,  Vi¬ 
salia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta,  also  of 
the  Speidel  Newspaper  group. 

■ 

Veteran  Circulation 
Man  Dies  in  Memphis 

Memphis — Ferdinand  H.  Gold- 
schmid,  80,  veteran  circulation 
e.xecutive  of  the  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  who  had  served  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  its  parent 
newspapers  for  67  years,  died  Oct. 
29. 

Mr.  Goldschmid  was  the  oldest 
living  employe  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  having  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  one  of  its  journalistic  pre 
decessors,  the  old  Memphis  Ava¬ 
lanche,  in  1885  as  a  carrier  boy. 
Through  the  years,  he  rose  to  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

Officially,  the  beloved  “Mr. 
Goldie”  had  been  retired  since 
Nov.  1,  1943,  as  the  management 
sought  to  lighten  his  duties  in 
view  of  his  advancing  years. 
Actually,  he  remained  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  and  continued  to  report  to  his 
office  each  morning  to  check  the 
daily  circulation  reports,  until  two 
years  ago,  when  his  health  pr^ 
vented  him  from  working. 

■ 

Bureau  Board  in  Ga. 

Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  AN  PA,  are  meeting  this 
weekend  at  Sea  Island,  Ga. 
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and  publisher  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald-News,  recently  told 
of  his  experience  ringing  doorbells 
for  subscriptions.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  put  out  a 
good  newspaper.  It  must  be  sold 
for  cash,  he  said,  and  few  come 
in  to  subscribe  automatically. 

Mr.  Ballantine  commented  that 
the  prospect  must  be  in  good  hu¬ 
mor.  “You  are  licked  before  you 
start  when  a  woman  has  a  crying 
baby,”  he  continued.  “However, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
One  lady  was  so  mad  because  her 
husband  had  sneaked  off  hunting 
that  she  wanted  to  reduce  his  bank 
account  during  his  absence. 

“This  selling  jaunt  was  satisfy¬ 
ing,  first  because  I  sold  subscrip¬ 
tions — though  how  many  is  a  trade 
secret.  Secondly,  I  was  in  a  great 
many  homes  in  the  Basin  that  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  visit 
in  any  other  way  .  .  .  P.  S.:  Our 
circulation  rate  is  only  $12  a  year.” 

More  Carrier  Profits 

Cy  Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press,  suggests  not  to  forget  to 
promote  the  increased  profit  to  car¬ 
riers  when  a  publisher  increases 
his  daily  or  Sunday  price.  Writing 
in  the  Circulation  Promotion  bul¬ 
letin  of  NPPA,  Mr.  Favor  com¬ 
ments: 

“Management  tends  to  count  the 
number  of  dollars  it  will  bring  into 
the  company  every  time  they  in¬ 
crease  the  price,  but  sometimes 
overlooks  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  go  to  its  distributors  each  time 
there  is  a  price  increase  .  .  . 

“Now  that  the  price  is  getting 
into  the  7c  and  lOc  a  copy  and  35c 
and  40c  a  week  bracket,  distribu¬ 
tors  are  getting  a  very  tidy  profit. 
The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  uses  a 
poster  in  their  sub-stations  to  show 
their  carrier  boys  how  their  profit 
has  increased  one-third  by  their 
recent  price  increase.  They  use  re¬ 
verse  cuts  of  bags  of  money  show¬ 
ing  the  profit  on  50,  75  and  100 
customers  at  the  old  rate  and  at 
the  new. 

“For  example:  a  boy  used  to 
earn  $13.75  on  100  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  subscribers  at  the  old  rate; 
he  now  gets  $18.30.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  poster  the  Times  highlights 
the  fact  that  every  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  customer  they  obtain  now 
boosts  the  carriers’  profits  by 
$9.51.” 

Red  Bags  for  Carriers 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository  is¬ 
sues  bright  red  canvas  newspaper 
bags  on  which  is  printed  “Honor 
Carrier”  to  boys  with  four  years 
of  outstanding  service.  The  red 
bags  were  awarded  to  47  honor 
carriers  just  prior  to  Newspaperboy 
Day  as  part  of  the  Repository’s 
observance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Inauguration  Trip 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courani 
is  offering  a  trip  to  Washington. 
D.  C.  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
next  President  to  the  18  highest- 
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HOW  FIRE  L\SU RANGE  HELPS  YOU  TO 


buy  wisely 


More  than  375.oo«)  difftTcnt  prtHluiis  liavc  In-en  tested  by 
L'luicrwriters’  Lal)oratories,  Inc.  to  protet  t  \ou  luun  fires  caused 
,  by  defective  materials  or  faulty  design.  I  his  iioii  piofit 

orttani/ation  is  sponsoreil  by  the  capital  stfH'k  fire  insurance 
companies  as  a  public  sersice.  The  “T.  1..”  lalK-l  on  any 

proiiiict  or  appliance— ynir  refrigerator,  oil  burner, 
radio  or  television  set.  for  example-means  that  it 
has  met  recognized  standards  for  stifety. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  lire  insurance 
service  lienefits  us.  When  you’re  building  or 
buying  a  home,  fire  insurance  protects  you 
and  hel|)s  make  your  investment  secure.  It 
keeps  stores  o|x-ii,  plants  humming.  Because  of 
it.  business  men  can  plan  ahead  with  confidence, 
relying  upon  insurance  to  protect  them 
against  unexpet  ted  lire  losses. 


HERE 


Y 

_ZOL'R  fll 


.OL'R  fire  insurance  agent  Is 
interested  in  gotnl  gosernment  too.  In 
his  work,  he  also  shows  what  makes 
.America  click.  Kvery  business  he  in.sures. 

large  or  small,  roni|X'tes  in  the  open 
market— as  he  iloes.  Both  must  give 
full  value— or  they  won't  stay  in 
business.  .And  it  is  from  such  private 
enterprise  that  every  local  community 
prosjH’rs. 


AN  ADVERTISEMKNT  SPONSORKI)  by  the  CAPITAI.  STtHJK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPAMKS,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS. 
THROT'Cll  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  fNDERWRI  I  ERS.  85  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


7^ 


N  NOVF'..xiBER.  ijiyi).  flexeii  easiern  stales  sufleretl 

from  the  tiesastaiing  force  of  a  loj-mile-an-hour 
wind.  Over  a  million  insurance  claims  were 
hletl  under  the  "extended  coverage”  provision. 

.More  than  $i',o,(mm>,(xxi  have  Ixcn  paid  to 
policyholders.  Your  agent  or  broker  will  lie  glad 

to  tell  you  how  “extended  coverage”  can  lie 
added  to  your  lire  and  lightning  |M>licy— in  how 

many  ways  it  protects  you— and  how  little  it  costs. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Marine  Corps  Softens 
Air  Crash  Restrictions 


Santa  Ana,  Calif. — A  complete¬ 
ly  new  set  of  regulations  assuring 
newspapermen  the  right  to  photo¬ 
graph  air  crashes  without  inter¬ 
ference  has  been  issued  by  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  new  regulations  give  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  news  cameramen 
to  photograph  crashed  Marine 
Corps  airplanes  and  puts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  possible  publication 
of  secret  installations  on  the  air¬ 
planes  upon  Marine  security  offi¬ 
cers. 

The  new  procedure  for  handling 
the  photographing  of  airplane 
crashes  was  worked  out  at  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  El  Toro  Marine  Air 
Station  here  between  Marine  Corps 
officers  and  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

After  Several  Clashes 
The  conference,  arranged  by 
Myford  Irvine,  chairman  of  the 
military  affairs  committee  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Orange  County,  came 
after  a  long  series  of  clashes  be¬ 
tween  Marines  and  newspapermen 
over  photographing  airplane  crash¬ 
es.  Most  recent  clash  involved  the 
assault  of  a  Santa  Ana  Register 
by  a  Marine  private  which  brought 
stiff  editorial  protests  from  the 
Register,  the  Costa  Mesa  Globe- 
Herald  and  the  Newport-Balboa 
News-Times.  (E&P,  Oct.  18,  page 
61). 

Attending  the  conference  were 
Maj.  Gen.  F.  M.  Megee,  com¬ 
manding  general.  Aircraft  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Pacific;  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  D.  Weir,  assistant  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Megee;  Col.  David  O’Neill, 
commanding  officer  of  El  Toro; 
Col.  Raymond  E.  Hopper,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  El  Toro’s  heli¬ 
copter  unit;  Ralph  Turner,  co- 
chairman  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  committee; 
Fred  Allen  of  the  Costa  Mesa 
Globe  Herald  and  chairman  of  the 
Orange  county  unit  of  the  CNPA; 
Ben  Riddick,  publisher  of  the  New¬ 
port-Balboa  News  Times;  Frank 
H.  Cooey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Register,  and  Harry  Harvey,  city 
editor  of  the  Register. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  pre¬ 
vious  general  orders  banning  ci¬ 
vilian  photographs  of  airplane 
crashes  were  revoked.  A  detailed 
set  of  new  regulations  was  substi¬ 
tuted. 

How  It  Will  Work 

The  new  procedure,  as  agreed 
upon  at  the  meeting,  is  as  follows: 

If  the  crash  occurs  on  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Air  Station  and  involves  a  per¬ 
son  of  national  importance  or  a 
fatality,  pictures  will  be  taken  by 
Marine  photographers,  immediate¬ 


ly  processed  and  prints  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office.  In  addition,  the  Public 
Information  Office  will  notify  the 
court  house  press  room  immediate¬ 
ly  when  such  a  crash  occurs. 

If  the  crash  occurs  off  the  sta¬ 
tion,  the  military  guards  at  the 
scene  will  permit  any  civilian  pho¬ 
tographer  with  any  armed  service 
press  identification  card  to  shoot 
any  pictures  he  wishes  Those  with¬ 
out  credentials  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  pictures  until  the  air¬ 
craft  has  been  cleared.  Photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  required  to  give 
their  names  and  papers  to  the  of¬ 
ficer  or  non-commissioned  officer 
in  charge  before  leaving  the  scene. 

When  a  Marine  Corps  crash 
crew  officer  or  operations  duty 
officer  arrives  on  the  scene,  the 
agreement  continues,  he  must  im¬ 
mediately  take  steps  to  clear  the 
aircraft.  If  clearance  is  obtained 
before  the  photographers  depart, 
the  officer  will  so  inform  the  pho¬ 
tographers. 

If  clearance  is  not  obtained  on 
the  spot,  the  newspapers  will  be 
free  to  publish  the  photographs 
unless  the  newspapers  are  notified 
within  one  hour  from  the  time  of 
the  crash  that  restricted  material 
is  involved. 

First  Test  Satisfactory 

If  restricted  material  is  involved, 
the  Marine  Corps  agrees  to  im¬ 
mediately  dispatch  a  security  of¬ 
ficer  to  the  newspaper  to  examine 
the  pictures  to  determine  if  their 
publication  would  endanger  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  country.  If  so,  the 
negatives  and  prints  would  be 
turned  over  to  military  authorities. 

The  new  procedure  got  its  first 
tryout  when  a  Marine  helicopter 
crashed  Oct.  26,  and  “everything 
worked  fine,  we  have  no  beefs,’’ 
said  City  Editor  Harvey. 

“We  think  it’s  a  wonderful 
thing,’  said  Mr.  Turner,  speaking 
for  the  CNPA  Committee.  “Our 
hope  is  that  other  military  installa¬ 
tions  will  follow  General  Megees 
lead.” 

■ 

Looking  for  New  Job? 

Call  Ditzian.  c/o  NPPA 

By  James  L  Collings 

Are  you  a  victim  of  pressure? 
Do  you  think  you  should  do  only 
three  assignments  a  day  instead  of 
six?  Do  you  have  falling  of  the 
shutters  or  thrombosis  of  the  lens? 

Tired  of  the  daily  routine  and 
want  to  go  weekly?  Welcome  a 
change  from  a  newspaper  that  kills 
pictures  to  one  that  plays  them? 
Think  you  can  make  more  money 
and  gain  more  prestige  working 
fulltime  and  freelancing  on  the  side 


in  a  small  town  than  working  in 
the  big  time? 

Employment  happy,  chappy? 

See  Steve 

If  not,  get  in  touch  with- Steven 
S.  Ditzian,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Bergen  Evening  Record.  Steve  has 
just  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  committee  that’s  setting 
up  an  Employment  Clearing 
House. 

NPPA  President  Bob  Boyd  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  asks  em¬ 
ployers  of  still,  television  and 
newsreel  camermen  to  use  the 
amateur  facilities  to  fill  their  photo 
staff  needs. 

Mr.  Boyd  says:  “The  objective 
of  the  new  NPPA  service  will  be 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  job 
information  bureau  for  unem¬ 
ployed  NPPA  members  and  for 
those  members  who  wish  to  change 
jobs  or  relocate  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country.” 

He  said,  further,  that  the  clear¬ 
ing  house  will  try  to  bring  together 
employer  and  NPPA  member. 
However,  he  emphasized,  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  house  will  “take  no 
part”  in  establishing  wages,  hours 
or  other  working  conditions. 

“The  Employment  Clearing 
House,”  Mr.  Boyd  said,  “will  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  known  to  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  industry  the  availability 
of  this  NPPA  service  to  help  solve 
their  photographic  employment 
problems.” 

Give  Pedigree 

Mr.  Ditzian  had  this  to  say: 
“When  an  NPPA  member  wants 
help  in  finding  a  job,  his  first  step 
should  be  to  write  the  committee 
outlining  his  complete  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  what  part  of  the  country 
he  wants  to  work,  what  kind  of  a 
job  he  wants  and  what  salary  he 
will  require.” 

He  added  that  employers  will  be 
asked  to  supply  their  needs  in  the 
same  terms.  When  the  twain  looks 
as  though  they  could  meet,  he 
said,  they  will  be  brought  together. 

Mr.  Ditzian  continued,  “This 
NPPA  service  is  just  beginning. 
Its  most  important  need  now  is  for 
it  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
employers.  Every  employer  should 
be  appraised  of  the  NPPA  Em¬ 
ployment  Clearing  House  at  once.” 
He  also  asked  NPPA  members  to 
tell  the  story  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers. 

Michigan  NPPA  Chapter 

A  Michigan  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  Oct.  19,  with 
these  officers: 

President,  A1  Barnes,  Traverse 
City  Record-Eagle;  1st  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Aurey  Strohpaul,  West  Mich¬ 
igan  Tourist  Association;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Tony  Spina,  Detroit 
Free  Press:  secretary,  Bayard  F. 
Lawes,  Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune; 
and  treasurer,  Roger  Williams, 
Greenville  News. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

Ernest  Sisto  has  won  the  first 
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$100  award  given  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  This  monthly  prize  has  just 
been  established,  and  it  went  to 
staffer  Sisto  for  his  two-picture 
layout  of  a  recent  dog  parade  in 
New  York  City. 

Frank  J.  Schifferle  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  was 
honored  last  week  by  fellow  staff¬ 
ers  for  his  25  years  with  the  paper. 

Joseph  DeNarie  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  The  veteran  photographer 
won  first  prize  in  the  1950  Hearst 
Photo  Contest. 

Perry  Fowler,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  staffer,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  become  a  gag  writer  for 
Red  Skelton. 

Charles  McCarty  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  United  Press  Newspic- 
tures  manager  for  the  southwest 
division.  The  36-year-old  manager 
— a  photographer  and  picture  edi¬ 
tor  for  15  years — had  been  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Dallas  bureau  since 
1951. 

■ 

Jackson  Scotches 
Talk  About  Merger 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Most  recent 
inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  Port¬ 
land’s  daily  papers  drew  the  re¬ 
tort,  “The  Oregon  Journal  is  not 
for  sale,”  from  Philip  L.  Jackson, 
president  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
Publishing  company  and  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  declaration  came 
during  his  testimony  at  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
hearing  in  Washington  (Oct.  29), 
in  connection  with  applications  for 
television  station  licenses.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Empire  Telecasters,  seeking  a 
TV  license  on  Channel  12. 

A.  Harry  Becker,  counsel  for 
Northwest  Television  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  one  of  the 
competing  applicants,  asked  if  S. 
I.  Newhouse,  who  purchased  the 
Portland  Oregonian  two  years  ago, 
had  talked  about  the  possibility 
of  a  merger  of  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  possibility 
had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  feeler,  but  “we  agreed  not  to 
talk.” 

The  Journal  publisher  said,  “We 
never  set  a  definitive  price  on  the 
Journal  and  Mr.  Newhouse  never 
made  a  definitive  offer.” 

■ 

3  Reporters  Cited 

Chicago — ^Three  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  honored  by 
the  Midwest  Chapter  of  the  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  for  their 
reportorial  work.  Edan  Wright, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  honored 
for  her  investigation  into  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Mary  Moroney;  LeRoy 
(Buddy)  McHugh,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  for  his  work  on  the 
Robert  Knetzer  auto  fraud  case; 
and  Ray  Brennan,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  for  writing  on  organized 
crime. 
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Published  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Now  In  Full  Scale  Production 
To  Meet  UHF  Expansion 


General  Electric  recently  announc¬ 
ed  substantial  quantities  of  all 
tubes  necessary  for  manufacture  of 
an  all-channel  television  tuner  are 
now  ready.  This  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  UHF 


nel  TV  tuner  in  his  set  can  now  get 
the  necessary  tubes  immediately. 

This  UHF  receiver  advance¬ 
ment  goes  hand-in-hand  with  such 
other  G-E  UHF  developments  as 
the  12  kw  transmitter  and  the 


THREE  G-E  TUBES  MAKE  POSSI¬ 
BLE  NEW  ALL-CHANNEL  TUNER 


WIPMENT  NBVS 


RHMIV  MOVES  mUKHTTER 


television  because  it  keeps  receiver 
development  in  step  vrith  those 
advancements  G.E.  has  made  in 
UHF  broadcasting  equipment. 


high-gain  UHF  Helical  Antenna. 

Three  tubes  are  necessary  for 
the  design  of  a  television  tuner 
which  will  receive  all  channels.  All 


WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  AIR  TIME 


A  major  electronics  moving  feat 
was  recently  accomplished  by  Sta¬ 
tion  WHEN-TV,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
when  it  moved  the  station’s  trans¬ 
mitter  site  during  one  night,  with¬ 
out  losing  a  second  of  broadcasting 
time. 

Technicians  and  moving  crews 
began  the  job  as  soon  as  the  station 
went  off  the  air  at  midnight.  They 
moved  tons  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  old  site  to  the  new 
one,  which  is  nine  miles  away.  The 
move  was  completed  within  12 
hours,  in  time  for  the  station  to  go 
back  on  the  air  on  schedule. 

Engineers  Aid  Move 
WHEN  Chief  Engineer  H.  Eu¬ 


gene  Crow  and  his  staff  of  techni¬ 
cians  were  aided  by  a  crew  of  six 
engineers  from  General  Electric. 
The  equipment  was  largely  G-E 
made  and  according  to  Crow, 
“every  bit  of  it  worked  perfectly, 
at  the  new  location  despite  the 
quick,  jaggling  move.”  The  station 
went  on  the  air  with  a  temporary 
100  ft.  tower  bearing  a  single  bay 
antenna,  at  an  elevation  of  1,470 
ft.  above  sea  level. 

During  the  following  week  the 
original  six-bay  antenna  atop  the 
former  site  was  taken  down  and 
connected  to  the  tower  at  the  new 
location.  The  station  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  at  an  Effective  Radiated 
Power  of  approximately  30  kw. 


WNBF-TV  Ubtains  First 
ERP  of  Over  50  KW 

Station  WNBF-TV,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  first  station  in  the 
country  to  obtain  ERP  of  over  50 
lew.  The  Station  is  using  a  G-E  12- 
bay  high  channel  antenna  and  is 
wtually  operating  on  52.5  kw  ERP 
on  Channel  12. 

Chief  Engineer  Lou  Stantz  re¬ 
cently  said  “Reports  from  our 
Qfban  areas  of  Binghamton,  John- 
nn  City  and  Endicott  indicate 


that  our  local  coverage  is  good. 
Much  improvement  in  signal  level 
was  noted  in  many  locations.  The 
signal  in  the  suburban  and  fringe 
areas  has  been  much  improved- 
in  fact  better  than  was  predicted.” 

Recent  Antenna  Installation 
Station  WNBF-TV  expects  to 
go  to  full  allocated  power  in  the 
near  future.  Other  recent  G-E  an¬ 
tenna  installations  have  been  in 
WHAS-TV,  Louisville,  WKRC- 
TV,  Cincinnati— both  of  which 
were  12-bay  antennas,  WBZ-TV, 
Boston,  and  KPIX,San  Francisco. 


G.E.’s  Tube  Department  said 
any  television  set  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  include  an  all-chan- 


Sales  Manager  Cody 
famous  for  cold 
weather  experience 

Working  with  winds  exceeding  70 
miles  per  hour,  in  an  18  below  zero 
temperature  is  but  one  of  the  many 
experiences  Bill  Cody,  G.E.  district 
sales  manager,  has  had  since  he 
began  his  career  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering. 

For  three  years  he  was  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  New  York 
University  Observatory,  atop  the 
summit  of  Whiteface  Mountain 
near  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  His 
duties  involved  the  construction  of 
several  radio  communication  sys¬ 
tems,  making  meteorological  ob¬ 
servations  for  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  and  airlines,  re¬ 
search  in  atmosphere,  radio  and 
other  fields,  and  the  development 
of  electronic  weather  equipment. 

Of  this  period.  Bill  says,  “For 
months  we  had  the  choice  of  being 
isolated  on  the  moimtain  top  or 
using  skis  or  snow-shoes  to  travel 
back  and  forth  to  the  village,  eight 
miles  down  the  mountain.” 

After  this  job  Bill  came  to  work 
with  General  Electric.  During  his 


three  are  now  being  produced  on  a 
full-scale  basis  at  the  company’s 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  Tube  Works. 


first  two  years  with  G.E.,  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  development,  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  the  first 
television  relay.  Diuring  the  war  he 
served  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  3362nd  Signal  Service  Bat¬ 
talion  in  the  Pacific,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  work  for  G.E.  after  he 
left  the  service. 
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Editor  Soys  Publicity  and  PR  OW  Newspapers  Cash  Prizes  Given 

News  Is  Best  WorkersContiasted  _ continued  from  page  34  for  Oldest  Papers 


PR  Builder 

Montpelier,  Vt. — “News, 
frankly  and  fully  reported,  is  the 
best  builder  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions;  publicity  is  a  paint  job  on 
a  situation  which  is  in  need  of 
basic  repairs,”  Carl  E.  Lindstrom, 
managing  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  told  the  36th  annual  Ver¬ 
mont  Social  Welfare  Conference 
here,  Oct.  23. 

Mr.  Lindstrom,  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  urged  that  leaders  in  public 
health  and  welfare  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  which  resorted  to  press  agents 
and  lobbying  when  faced  with  the 
threat  of  socialized  medicine  when 
it  could  “establish  itself  intimately 
and  permanently  in  the  public  es¬ 
teem"  by  a  more  enlightened  news 
policy. 

“Up  to  now,"  he  added,  “it  has 
used  only  the  false  face  of  pub¬ 
licity,  whose  true  and  baptismal 
name  is  propaganda.” 

Good  news  of  medical  science, 
such  as  successful  new  life-saving 
operations,  Mr.  Lindstrom  con¬ 
tended,  is  withheld  for  no  better 
reason  than  professional  jealousy 
of  doctors  and  the  fear  of  discip¬ 
linary  action  by  medical  societies 
on  the  specious  ground  of  “free 
advertising.” 

He  illustrated  the  opportunity 
for  better  public  relations  for  wel¬ 
fare  workers  by  the  case  of  a  self- 
appointed  do-gooder  who  made 
news  constantly  by  help  extended 
to  needy  people  who  couldn’t  be 
reached  by  established  organiza- 


A  contrast  was  drawn  between 
public  relations,  publicity  and 
“press  agentry”  by  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  general  manager,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  recent  talk  to  300 
volunteer  cancer  campaign  work¬ 
ers. 

“The  press  agent,”  he  said, 
“merely  works  to  get  something 
in  the  newspaper.  The  publicity 
man  prepares  something  for  the 
paper.  But  the  public  relations 
expert  does  much  more  than 
either.  He  works  with  the  public 
and  with  the  newspaper  to  explain 
and  develop  interest  in  his  proj¬ 
ect,  product  or  service.” 

The  Gannett  Group  executive 
asked  that  reporters  be  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  welfare  workers 
even  in  cases  where  confidential 
matters  were  involved  because 
“we  idealize  accuracy  and  only  by 
knowing  the  whole  story  can  the 
reporter  give  a  true  picture.” 

“If  you  expect  accuracy  of  us — 
and  you  have  a  right  to  expect  it 
— you  must  place  in  our  hands 
the  means  of  achieving  accuracy, 
all  the  facts — and  we  have  a 
right  to  e.xpect  that,”  he  conclud¬ 
ed. 


Chicago  News  Has 
New  Gourmet's  Guide 

Chicago — “Where  shall  we  eat?’’ 
— is  a  problem  of  the  past  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  bothersome  question 
was  thrown  for  a  loss  Nov.  1 
when  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
published  the  first  of  a  new  .series 


ing  such  dime-a-dozen  relics  to 
the  city  desk.  If  the  city  editor 
disagrees,  at  least  let  him  consult 
the  staff  historian  as  to  its  pos¬ 
sible  worth,  and  keep  that  in  fo¬ 
cus,  always  reminding  the  public 
that  complete  files  of  the  same 
newspaper — including  the  editions 
of  far  older  vintage — may  be  seen 
at  any  time  by  any  literate  citizen 
in  the  public  library. 

Is  It  Interesting? 

By  Con  Hefieman 

Argument  isn’t  the  word.  Tip 
Roseberry  and  I  have  just  about 
given  up  trying  to  convert  one 
another. 

More  probably  we  represent 
two  schools  of  thought.  We’re 
like  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
who  go  fishing  together.  We’re 
like  the  friendly  neighbors  who 
profess  different  faiths,  or  even 
like  the  chums  at  the  racetrack 
who  dope  out  that  No.  1  and  No. 
8  will  win — and  perhaps  find 
they’re  both  wrong. 

The  lone  thing  I’m  certain  of 
is  that  there  would  be  one  make 
of  car  in  every  garage  if  every¬ 
one  thought  in  the  same  groove. 

The  crux  of  our  difference,  to 
me  at  least,  lies  in  the  folds  of 
that  wonderful  word,  “interesting." 

Some  newsmen  believe  only 
“straight,”  “spot,”  or  “hard"  news 
.stories  should  make  the  paper — 
murder,  the  crash,  the  sudden 
resignation.  The  other  extreme 
holds  just  as  sincerely  that  pri¬ 
ority  should  go  to  the  “dope” 
story,  an  adventure  into  history, 
or  the  interview,  “significant”  or 
otherwise. 


Colorado  Springs — As  a  News¬ 
paper  Week  stunt  the  Gazelle 
Telegraph  paid  cash — three  $10 
awards  and  eight  of  $2.50  each— 
to  get  a  look  at  old  newspapers. 

Top  prizes  were  given  for  the 
oldest  complete  copy  of  a  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Gazette  or  Telegraph, 
for  the  oldest  copy  of  any  Eng¬ 
lish-language  paper,  and  for  t^ 
largest  collection  of  original  news¬ 
papers  published  SO  or  more  years 
ago.  Nine  people  produced  orig¬ 
inal  copies  of  the  Gazette,  datd 
Jan  4,  1873. 

asm — for  a  stick  and  a  half — by 
relating  the  circumstances  and 
passing  on  to  others  the  things 
SHE  found  enthralling  in  the  yel¬ 
lowed,  stained  (and  slightly  cheap¬ 
er)  newsprint.  The  living,  human 
element  is  the  thing  here — not  that 
an  84-year-old  newspaper  is  in¬ 
tact  outside  of  a  library.  And,  of 
course,  you  point  out  her  find  is 
not  of  value  by  library  standards. 

You  can  do  this  two  ways: 
dully  or  brightly. 

Hypnotic  Library 

Tip  can’t  see  it  a-tall.  He  is 
hypnotized  by  his  awareness  that 
the  State  Library  has  papers  of 
1771  vintage  and  that  an  1868 
paper  is  “like  yesterday’s”  in  com¬ 
parison.  Agreed.  But  he  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  you  don’t 
“staff’  the  library  because  it  may 
be  a  mine  of  forgotten  items;  but 
some  of  us  do  hanker  for  the  item 
when  “something  happens”  to  a 
breathing  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  like  that  1868  paper  seek¬ 
ing  her  out. 


tions  because  of  red  tape. 

The  worker,  Mr.  Lindstrom 
said,  was  ail  heart  and  no  head, 
but  she  was  effective,  providing 
recreation  for  children,  wheel¬ 
chairs  and  clothing  for  the  sick 
and  destitute.  She  earned  the 
gratitude  of  a  poor  woman  by 
teaching  her  how  to  cook  hor.se 
meat  and  make  it  palatable  when 
official  dieticians  had  given  her 
scientifically  balanced  menus  which 
she  could  not  afford. 


of  cooperative  restaurant  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Caption  “The  Gourmet’s  Guide,” 
tliese  weekly  listings  appearing  in 
“Home  and  Life,”  the  Saturday 
roto  magazine,  take  a  brand  new 
approach.  1  hey’re  “entree-indexed” 
'o  help  the  diner  find  “food  to 
fit  the  mood." 

In-itead  of  listing  dining  rooms 
in  dull,  alphabetical  sequence,  the 
new  "Guide”  appeals  directly  to 
the  appetite. 


I  I 


Portion  of  *  • 

newspoper  ^ 

prodwetion 

cKort  ,♦  ''Kt- 


for  better  cost  accounting  .  .  .  accurate 
printing  quotations  .  .  .  efficient 
press  production 

Electric  Tachometers  give  a  com- 
y  picte,  entirely  automatic  record  of 
the  operation  of  every  press  includ- 
(H?  ing  press  speed  at  any  time;  number 

-  of  impressions  per  minute  or  hour; 
'  total  production  in  a  given  time; 

:  '  time  out  for  form  changes,  etc. 

Details  OH  request. 


The  ELECTRIC  TRCHOmETER  Corp 


221S  VINE  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA  3,  PA 


My  Measuring  Stick 

Me,  I  favor  the  former  school, 
naturally.  But  I  lean  ’way  out 
like  a  first-baseman  for  anything 
that  can  be  described  as  “interest¬ 
ing.”  That’s  my  rule  of  thumb, 
my  barometer,  my  measuring 
stick.  It’s  got  to  be  interesting 
to  me.  If  it  is.  I’ll  bet  it  will 
interest  the  average  reader.  If 
the  dope  story,  the  historical 
piece,  or  the  “twinkle-in-his-eyc” 
interview  have  this  “It,”  why  that’s 
just  fine. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  apt  to 
be  “long”  items,  however.  You 
always  need  some  “brights,” 
“freaks,”  or  eye-catchers,  as  the 
boys  say.  They  provide  the  leav¬ 
ening  for  the  daily  loaf.  (No  pun, 
hon.)  They  actually  encourage 
•he  reading  of  the  less  digestible 
“important,”  “heavy,”  or  signifi¬ 
cant  stuff. 

Getting  back  to  the  issue  which 
triggered  this  twin  effusion,  I  still 
feel  it’s  a  highly  readable  item 
when  your  paper  tells,  briefly, 
that  a  live  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  buys  an  antique,  finds  in 
it  an  1868  paper  and  is  so  thrilled 
she  must  tell  tiie  1952  paper  of 
her  peek  into  the  past. 

Your  paper  shares  her  enthusi- 


Now,  I  don’t  maintain  that  you 
do  this  every  time  someone  dis¬ 
covers  a  1917,  an  1891  or  an 
1850  sheet.  Nor  should  you  be¬ 
come  boresome  if  there’s  a  rash 
of  1868  papers  mailed  in.  Like 
accidents,  murders,  or  deaths  of 
the  prominent,  a  glut  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  determines  the  play  or  treat¬ 
ment.  Once  in  a  while — okay. 

I  am  forced  to  take  it,  by  Tip’s 
unyielding  demeanor  as  he  taps 
out  his  companion  piece,  that  be 
wouldn’t  write  a  line  if  Governor 
Dewey  were  to  exclaim  that  he 
was  fascinated  by  a  1921  news¬ 
paper  he  came  across  in  a  dusty 
Capitol  cove. 

Tip  might  say,  “Hell’s  bells, 
Governor — step  across  the  street 
with  me  and  I’ll  show  you  1920, 
1800,  and  even  1771  newspapers.” 

■ 

Centennial  Edition 
Is  'Largest  Ever' 

Lancaster,  S.  C. — ^The  Lancay 
ter  News,  a  semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  issued  a  Centennial  Edition 
of  96  pages,  largest  paper  ever 
published  here,  on  Oct.  31.  The 
Centenial  sections  contained  146 
advertisements  and  nearly  200 
local  pictures. 
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Memo  to  City  Desk: 


Tl  he  Trucking  Industry,  largest  industrial  employer  in  the 
nation,  has  determined  to  rebut  with  facts  the  wild  and  undocu¬ 
mented  statements  with  which  the  Railroad  Lobby  has  been  bom¬ 
barding  the  Press  and  Public. 

Recently,  you  received  the  first  release  issued  since  we  truck 
owners  of  Pennsylvania  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  began  to  fight 
back  against  the  distortions  concocted  by  the  Railroads :  -  their 
false  and  faulty  analyses  of  findings  on  the  Maryland  Road  Test, 
and  on  the  ton  mile  taxes,  for  instance. 

Your  response  to  our  release  on  the  Pennsylvania  tax  situation 
showed  an  appreciation  of  honest  copy  with  a  genuine  news  slant. 
We  will  submit  additional  releases  as  further  news  develops.  And 
as  now,  we  will  always  be  prepared  to  document  our  stories;  we 
will  always  be  available  to  inquiry  from  your  staff. 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  demand  documentation  for  what¬ 
ever  material  you  receive  on  this  Transportation  Armageddon  of 
the  Century.  For  the  endless  reservoirs  of  Railroad  slush  funds 
can  buy  the  most  persuasive  distortions  and  set  up  or  hire  many 
false  front  propaganda  organizations.  We  intend  to  expose  them 
in  detail. 

Our  interests  are  coupled  with  those  of: 

The  one  in  every  eleven  workers  in  the  United 
States  employed  in  some  phase  of  the  trucking 
industry  . .  . 

The  twenty-five  thousand  American  commun¬ 
ities  dependent  solely  on  trucking  for  their 
very  existence  . .  . 

The  millions  of  American  families  whose 
horizons  were  expanded  through  the  75  per 
cent  of  all  freight  which  our  trucks  now 
haul . . . 

The  countless  citizens  whose  lives  were  en¬ 
riched  because  of  the  more  than  $182  millions 
in  taxes  the  Pennsylvania  trucking  industry 
paid  last  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MOTOR  TRUCK  ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVAMA 
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Nowadays  the  accent  is  on 
efficiency ...  on  saving  energy  for 
other  more  productive  tasks. 

In  numerous  composing  rooms,  for  example, 
operators  on  Intertype®  Mixer  Machines 
equipped  with  the  No-Tum  Autoshift  use 
POWER  instead  of  push  to  change  magazine 
positions.  That  means  better  production — 
and  more  of  it — at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  operator  simply  sets  a  convenient  con¬ 
trol  knob  to  change  from  one  magazine  po¬ 
sition  to  another.  The  No-Turn  Autoshift 
works  automatically ...  is  a  boon  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  where  typographical  variety 
calls  for  a  lot  of  magazine  changes. 

This  very  important  feature  is  only  one  of  many 
described  in  the  new  Intertype  C,  H,V,  F,  G  Catalog. 
Ask  an  Intertype  representative  for  your  free  copy,  or 
write  to  your  nearest  Intertype  district  office. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  Brooklyn  2,  Chicago  10,  Los  Angeles  15,  San  Francisco  1 1,  New  Orleans  10,  Boston  10 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 

CeatofT  Schoolfcoofc 


to  change  magazines  on  Intertype  Mixers 


USE  POWER 


INSTEAD  OF  PUSH 


Look  to  Progressiue  Intertype 


Equipment  Review  Section 


New  England  Conference  Studies 
Effects  of  Column  Width  Change 


By  David  E.  Young 

Boston — ^Worry  over  how  best 
to  make  a  proposed  change  in 
column  widths  from  12  to  11  Vi 
picas  filled  the  14th  annual  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  this  week  during  a 
two-day  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Statler. 

The  problem  cropped  up  in 
three  of  the  seven  panel  sessions 
held  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting. 

Reginald  Tranter,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  pointed  out,  during 
a  composing  room  discussion,  that 
less  than  4  per  cent  loss  in  avail¬ 
able  space  will  result  from  the 
change.  However,  he  suggested 
that  papers  having  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  face  a  real  problem  in 
making  the  shift. 

He  explained  that  the  Herald- 
Traveler  uses  a  special  mat  to  get 
an  11%  width  from  the  12  pica 
tape.  He  posed  the  problem  that 
faces  other  papers  using  TTS  of 
how  best  to  adapt  the  12  pica 
wide  tape  to  an  IVA  width 
column. 

9  Columns 

Pointing  out  that  the  proposed 
standardized  rediKtion  would 
make  possible  a  9-column  page, 
Mr.  Tranter  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  would  then  have  another 
column — or  12V4  per  cent  more 
potential  increase  in  revenue. 

The  discussion  following  Mr. 
Tranter’s  remarks  pointed  up  the 
possibility  that  the  present  reduc¬ 
tion  might  not  be  the  last.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  suggested  that  papers 
and  advertising  agencies  needed 
the  protection  of  knowing  that  the 
11  Vi  width  would  be  final. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
poor  quality  results  from  exces- 
Mve  mat  shrinkage,  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  problem  becoming  more  acute 
if  more  than  %  inch  shrinkage  is 
used. 

In  other  composing  room  dis¬ 
cussions,  Russell  Stratton,  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  urged  that 
proper  payroll  breakdowns  be  used 
so  that  sntall  increase  in  page 
costs  be  shown.  He  proposed  that 
each  department  carry  a  day-to- 
<iay  tally  of  the  number  of  hours 
s^nt  in  each  operation,  thus  pin¬ 
ning  down  any  increase  in  cost. 
If  that  procedure  is  not  followed, 
Mr.  Stratton  warned  that  continu¬ 
ing  small  increases  in  cost  will 
catch  up  with  the  publisher  and 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  deter- 
ntine  where  they  occurred. 

In  discussing  the  increased 
“sage  of  TTS  in  papers  all  over 


the  country,  Mr.  Stratton  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  “human  element”  in¬ 
volved  is  the  biggest  problem.  He 
said  that  the  equipment  is  perfect¬ 
ly  sound,  but  that  opposition  to 
change  among  many  workers  and 
publishers  is  a  continual  threat  to 
TTS  advancement. 

One  solution  to  that  problem, 
he  declared,  would  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  entirely  new  quali¬ 
fication  by  the  ITU  for  perforator 
operators.  As  it  is  now,  he  said, 
manual  operators  are  being  asked 
to  unlearn  their  trade  and  learn 
a  completely  different  type  of 
operation. 

The  third  speaker  at  the  com¬ 
posing  room  session,  Frank  Foster, 
explained  the  new  high  speed  TTS 
operation,  which  allows  an  opera¬ 
tor  to  send  12  lines  a  minute.  He 
suggested  that  anything  less  than 
the  present  375  to  400  llnes-an- 
hour  qualification  for  operators  of 
manual  machines  would  hinder  the 
economical  use  of  TTS.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  wire  services 
require  a  speed  of  450  lines  an 
hour,  with  a  bonus  for  500-550. 

Both  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr. 
Foster  declared  repeatedly  that 
perforator  operators  needed  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications,  including  a 
starting  ability  to  touch-type  at  a 
60-words-a-minute  rate.  TTiey  also 
suggested  that  operators  should  be 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  think 
fast,  learn  fast  and  work  fast. 

Women  Hired 

Members  of  the  conference 
pointed  out,  during  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  in  many  places 
women  are  being  hired  to  do  the 
job  because  of  their  typing  ability. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  older 
manual  machine  operators  don’t 
have  the  physical  reactions  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  on  the  new  perforat¬ 
ing  job. 

Chairmen  of  the  composing 
room  meeting  were  Fred  L.  John¬ 
son,  New  Haven  Register,  and 
John  P.  Sorenson,  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  and  Mercury. 

Better  Plastic  Cuts 

A  resolution  calling  on  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  to  see  that  their 
job  shops  make  a  better  grade  of 
plastic  cuts  was  adopted  at  a 
stereotyping  meeting. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  fol¬ 
lowed  severe  criticism  of  the  plas¬ 
tic  plates  now  received  from 
agencies. 

The  session  also  considered  the 
problem  of  plastic  plates  creep¬ 
ing.  Several  methods  of  securing 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Posting  the  payroll  journal  and  check  register  on  die  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is  an  easy  operation  on  an  NCR  machine. 

1%  II  ^  beforehand,  the  same  as  variable 

|rMyi0||  P|Min|||0  items.  In  other  words,  much  of 

m  information  was  dupli- 

Saves  SI  .000  Month  cr  c».r«, » 

Y  V  to  have  regular  pay  and  fixed  de- 

Almost  any  newspaper  has  pos-  Auctions  permanratly  entered  on 
sibililies  of  cost  reduction  in  some  ^^^h  employe  s  Earnings  Record 
of  the  clerical,  record-keeping  and  <he  machine  operator  can 

bookkeeping  departments.  *""P!y  these  figures  as  he  is 

For  example,  consider  the  case  running  the  payroll  without  hav- 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  I’ave  all  of  this  written  out 

where  Charles  M.  Hupp,  general  advanw  and  redi^licated  every 
office  manager,  reports  a  saving  of  “"1"  »he  old  system 

between  $12,000  and  $20,000  a  they  could  not  have  this  informa- 

year.  The  machine  that  does  it  t>on  at  the  top  of  the  Earnings 

paid  for  itself  within  six  months.  cards  because  there  was 

xk-  _ _  no  room  for  it. 


Payroll  Machine 
Saves  $1,000  Month 

Almost  any  newspaper  has  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  cost  reduction  in  some 
of  the  clerical,  record-keeping  and 
bookkeeping  departments. 

For  example,  consider  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
where  Charles  M.  Hupp,  general 
office  manager,  reports  a  saving  of 
between  $12,000  and  $20,000  a 
year.  The  machine  that  does  it 
paid  for  itself  within  six  months. 

The  payroll  was  being  done  on 
two  carriage-type  typewriter  book¬ 
keeping  machines,  so  they  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  they  were  “me¬ 
chanized”  and  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Eleven  clerks  han¬ 
dled  the  payroll  of  about  2,400 
people,  just  about  half  of  whom 
are  paid  weekly,  and  the  other 
half  every  two  weeks.  This  meant 
they  had  one  clerk  for  approxi¬ 
mately  220  people. 

But  there  were  handicaps  to  be 
overcome.  First  of  all,  their  Earn¬ 
ings  Records  had  no  up-to-date 
totals  for  Earnings,  Withholding 
Tax,  or  FOAB.  This  made  a  tough 
job  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
Everyone  in  the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  worked  every  day,  including 
Sunday,  throughout  January,  with 
overtime  every  night.  Overtime  for 
the  month  of  January  alone  was 
costing  more  than  $1,000. 

Cumbersome  Job 

Preparatory  work  on  the  payroll 
was  taking  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
for  this  reason;  all  the  information 
as  to  regular  pay,  overtime,  and 
all  deductions — fixed  or  variable — 
had  to  be  prepared  and  written 
out  in  advance  every  payday,  for 
each  employe,  before  the  payroll 
could  actually  be  done  on  the 
machines.  Regular  pay  and  fixed 
deductions  were  all  written  out 


Actual  machine  writing  of  the 
payroll  was  a  relatively  cumber¬ 
some  and  time  consuming  job,  as 
all  figures  had  to  be  actually  typed 
in  on  the  equipment  formerly  used. 
Both  machines  were  kept  going  all 
day  long,  five  days  a  week,  in 
order  to  get  the  payroll  out.  Only 
highly  skilled  operators  could  do 
the  job,  and  they  were  very  much 
dependent  upon  them;  few  of  the 
clerks  could  run  the  machines. 

All  in  all,  there  was  definitely 
room  for  improvement  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  The  Herald  Tribune  got 
in  touch  with  National  Carfi  Reg¬ 
ister  Company,  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  worked  with  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  payroll  department 
procedures. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  and  a 
subsequent  investment  in  a  single 
accounting  machine,  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  saving  more  than  $1,000 
a  month  in  this  department  alone. 
In  place  of  ten  clerks,  there  are 
now  five;  and  all  overtime  has 
been  eliminated.  The  entire  pay¬ 
roll  is  now  done  in  3Vi  days  on 
one  machine,  instead  of  taking  all 
week  on  two  machines. 

With  the  new  system,  totals  to 
date  for  Earnings,  Withholding 
Tax,  and  FOAB  are  computed  and 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Payroll  Machine 

continued  from  page  53 

printed  by  the  machine.  At  the 
same  time,  these  amounts  auto¬ 
matically  accumulate  in  proof 
totals,  so  that  any  error  made  can 
be  detected.  Quarterly  and  year- 
end  reports  are  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem;  the  girls  simply  take  trial  bal¬ 
ances  of  the  totals  to  date  on  the 
Earnings  Records  and  prove  them 
to  the  department  controls.  This 
is  done  just  in  their  spare  time. 

Both  941-a’s  and  W-2’s  are  done 
by  machine,  and  are  completed  in 
five  days;  reports  are  out  in  less 
than  two  weeks,  and  could  easily 
be  done  in  a  week  if  necessary. 

Regular  pay  and  all  fixed  de¬ 
ductions  are  entered  permanently 
right  on  the  Earnings  Records,  so 
that  the  operator  can  simply  copy 
them  off  each  payday.  This  has 
greatly  helped  to  cut  pre-machine 
payroll  work  to  about  a  fifth  of 
what  it  was  before.  With  present 
equipment  the  figures  can  be  read 
off  the  Earnings  Record  even  while 
it  is  in  the  machine  and  being 
printed. 

The  NCR  machine  is  very 
simple  to  operate,  and  everyone 
in  the  department  knows  how  to 
run  it.  \^en  totals  are  cleared, 
they  are  printed  and  described  by 
the  machine,  so  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  error  in  copying  or 
“typing  in*’  totals — no  expert 


work  needed  there.  And  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  so  much  of  the  work 
automatically  that  anyone  can  run 
it  with  minimum  instructions. 
Amounts  are  entered  on  an  adding 
machine  keyboard,  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  key  (such  as  Regular  Earn¬ 
ings,  Overtime,  Withholding  Tax, 
etc.)  is  depressed. 

All  payroll  records — Payroll 
Journal,  Check  Register,  Earnings 
Card,  Pay  Statement,  and  Check 
— are  printed  and  totaled  by  the 
machine  at  the  same  time.  All  of 
these  records  are  made  in  original 
print;  no  carbon  is  used  with  this 
NCR  machine.  Records  now  are 
far  more  legible,  yet  cost  a  great 
deal  less  than  carbon  forms.  The 
speed  of  the  payroll  writing  now 
is  160  to  175  an  hour,  as  against 
30-40  previously. 

Incidentally,  all  disbursement 
checks  for  the  Accounts  Payable 
department  are  now  written  by 
machine.  It  takes  them  about 
twenty  minutes  each  morning. 

Ink  Gun  Invented 

Dudley  Etter,  a  Lake  Mills 
(Wis.)  job  printer,  has  designed 
and  put  on  the  market  an  ink  gun 
and  cartridge  which  eliminates 
some  of  the  mess,  waste  and  dan¬ 
ger  in  filling  ink  fountains.  With 
his  pressure  gun,  the  printer 
squeezes  out  just  the  amount  of 
ink  he  needs.  The  ink  left  in  the 
cartridge  does  not  dry  up. 
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EASTERN 

products . . . 


FOR 

EFHCIENT 


Orderthesefrom  EASTERN 
and  sea  the  difference  in 
quality  and  economy!  Fast 
service,  too! 


*  Fleets  Gummed  Backing  Felt 
(Cellophane  wrapped —  Moist¬ 
ure-Proof) 

*  Press  Blankets 

*  Tru-Mold  Cork  Molding 
Blankets 

*  Plastic  Molding  Blankets 

*  Neoprene  Molding  Creepers 

3/16".  1/4" 

*  Double  Coated  Cut  Mounting 
Tape  IIA”.  Vi”,  I",  2") 


NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION! 


*  Direct  Pressure  Molding  Ma¬ 
terials 

*  Eastern  Circular  Saws  and  Jig 

Saw  Blades 

*  Matrix  Scorchers  .  .  .  Matrix 
Trimming  Shears 

*  Router  Bits  for  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  Departments 

*  Linotype  Matrix  Cabinets 

*  Linotype  Operators  Chairs 
and  Stands 

*  Curved  and  Flat  Casting  Board 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE 


EASeN  (ATALOGI  ^ 


EASmN  NIWSPAPIR  SUPPLY,  INC. 


9603  Northern  Boulevard 


Corona,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


with  the  demand  for  still  greater 
shrinkage  during  the  past  two 
years,  he  declar^ 

Considerable  time  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  fire-preventk» 
measures  that  can  be  taken  in  a 
pressroom.  Many  members  of  the 
conference  spoke  of  their  deep 
concern  over  possible  fires,  partic¬ 
ularly  from  motor  flashes  in  the 
lint-laden  air.  Although  everyone 
agreed  that  cleanliness  is  the 
primary  preventive  measure,  some 
members  suggested  that  automatic 
extinguishers  be  installed.  These 
are  set  to  go  off  when  the  press 
reaches  a  certain  temperature, 
regardless  of  whether  a  fire  b 
actually  started. 

Some  members  of  the  session 
suggested  that  keeping  a  press¬ 
room  clean  is  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  because  they  have  up  to 
20  hours  a  day  running  time. 

Chairmen  of  the  pressroom 
clinic  were  Ernest  Sullivan,  Jr. 
and  Wilfred  Roberts,  both  of  the 
Boston  Record-American. 

Other  afternoon  sessions  wen 
devoted  to  photo  engraving  and 
machinists.  C.  W.  Burgess,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Springfield  papen, 
was  chairman  of  the  engraving 
meeting  while  co-chairmen  Joseph 
Gallagher  of  the  Hartford  Tima 
and  John  W.  Paul  of  the  Rutland 
Herald  served  in  the  machinists 
discussions. 

The  two  day  conference  wound 
up  with  its  annual  banquet  and 
heard  Reginald  Orcutt,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  for  Overseas  Sales,  describe 
some  of  his  experiences  while 
visiting  newspapers  all  over  the 
world. 

Charles  W.  Noonan,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent,  was  elected  president  of 
the  conference.  Other  officers 
elected  were  J.  William  Powers, 
Burlington  Free  Press,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Walter  C.  Crighton, 
New  London  Day,  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

■ 

Illinois  (onlerente 
in  Peoria  in  1952 

The  1953  Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Peoria,  Sept.  26-27,  ^ 
Hotel  Jefferson  with  the  Peoris 
Newspapers  as  hosts. 

Officers  of  the  Illinois  group  te" 
elude  Thomas  I  owry,  Peoria 
Newspapers,  president;  EldW 
Martin,  Galesburg  Register-Mad' 
vicepresident;  and  Wilbur  L.  Aug* 
spurger,  Peoria  Newspapers,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Spartan  Book  Series 

Spartan  Book  with  Italic,  itt  nine 
two-letter  sizes,  is  featured  in  » 
new  eight-page  specimen  bookW 
produced  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  This  is  a  compan¬ 
ion  piece  to  the  64-page  Spartan 
Family  booklet  issued  by  Linotype 
just  last  spring. 
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them  tightly  on  their  mounting 
were  suggested,  including  one  that 
they  should  be  drilled  for  pins.  It 
was  explained  that  securing  the 
plates  with  pins  works  on  black 
and  white  work,  but  the  plate  gets 
out  of  register  when  using  colors. 

One  of  the  problems  raised 
during  the  panel  concerned  “ghost¬ 
ing.”  Several  reasons  for  that  dif¬ 
ficulty  were  offered,  including  an 
idea  that  possibly  the  first  ink 
roller  gets  too  much  ink  and  that 
secondary  rollers,  when  they  get 
to  the  half  tone,  are  insufficaently 
inked. 

Chairmen  of  the  stereotype 
meeting  were  George  F.  Luft,  New 
Haven  Register,  and  Augustine  W. 
MacCannell,  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune. 

Jack  Mather  of  the  Morrill  Ink 
Co.  and  Robert  Patch  from  Goss 
spoke  at  a  third  morning  session 
devoted  to  tubular.  Chairmen  of 
the  informal  question  and  answer 
session  were  Henry  Maxwell, 
Waterville  Morning  Sentinel,  and 
Warren  Storer,  Waltham  News 
Tribune. 

William  Murray  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Horace  S.  Pel- 
ton  of  the  Portland  Press-Herald 
were  co-chairmen  of  a  fourth 
panel  for  electrical  maintenance. 

An  afternoon  pressroom  meeting 
heard  Frank  Tighe  of  the  Certi¬ 
fied  Dry  Mat  Corp.  discuss  ways 
that  stereotype  and  pressroom 
cooperation  can  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults  in  the  finished  product. 

Stereo-Press  Co-op 

Pointing  out  that  failure  on  the 
part  of  both  stereotypers  and 
pressmen  in  gaining  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  mutual  problems 
has  led  to  confusion,  Mr.  Tighe 
suggested  that  practical  perfection 
could  be  the  result  of  discussion 
before  plates  are  made. 

He  asked  that  consideration  be 
given  by  both  departments  to  the 
amount  of  press  packing  needed 
to  meet  conditions  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  choice  of  the  proper  mould¬ 
ing  cushion.  Mr.  Tighe  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  both  departments 
work  out  the  amount  of  pressure 
of  the  press  rolls  so  that  pressure 
during  the  plate-making  could  be 
adjusted.  This  cooperation,  plus 
necessary  shaving  of  plates  before 
they  leave  stereo,  would  prevent 
the  ordinary  first-run  punch 
through.  Mr.  Tighe  explained  that 
most  stereo  departments  don’t 
bother  shaving  plates  until  after 
the  first  run,  waiting  until  then  to 
see  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Tighe  also  pointed  out  that 
the  problems  of  high  shrinkage 
required  by  publishers  got  ahead 
of  equipment  development.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  first  dry  mats 
gave  14  inch  shrinkage  and  were 
far  worse  than  any  high  shrink¬ 
age  today.  Equipment  developed 
to  correct  the  faults  could  not  be 
advanced  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
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Reid,  Asdel  Direct 
linotype  Sales 

John  W.  Reid,  treasurer  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
for  the  past  three  years  and  a  vice- 
president  since  April  of  this  year, 
was  recently  named  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  Sales.  In  this  position, 
he  succeeds  Harry  W.  Porte,  who 
is  relinquishing  his  active  duties 
as  head  of  the  company’s  sales 
division  for  reasons  of  health. 

Fred  B.  Asdel,  Jr.,  assistant 
director  of  sales,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  domestic  sales  under 
Mr.  Reid. 

Through  the  Ranks 
Mr.  Reid,  who  joined  Linotype 
in  1914,  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  gained  largely  through  his 
many  business  contacts  with  sales¬ 
men  and  printers  both  in  this 
country  and  overseas. 

In  his  years  with  Linotype,  he 
progressed  through  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  accounting  department 
to  become  assistant  to  the  auditor 
in  1922,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  1928,  and  treasurer 
in  March,  1949. 

Mr.  Porte,  who  will  continue 
to  make  available  to  the  company 
bis  wide  knowledge  of  the  graphic 
arts,  had  been  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  for  the  past  four 
years.  Previous  to  that,  he  served 
as  manager  of  Linotype’s  San 
Francisco  Agency  for  15  years. 

lotking  Stud  Block 
Saves  Machinist's  Time 

When  a  new  block  is  installed 
it  is  most  often  found  that  its 
dowel  holes  do  not  line  up  with 
the  holes  in  the  machine  frame,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  between 
machines.  There  are  three  alter¬ 
natives  for  the  machinist.  One  is 
(0  fill  up  the  <Md  holes  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  frame,  and  then  to  relocate 
and  drill  new  holes. 

Most  often  machinists  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  use  the  second  alternative: 
leave  the  block  undoweled,  held 
only  by  the  two  screws.  TTiis  is 
dangerous. 

2  AddHioiial  Holes 
The  new  Star  Mold  Disk  Lock¬ 
ing  Stud  Block  made  by  Linotype 
Parts  Company  is  the  third  alter¬ 
native.  It  is  made  with  two  ad¬ 
ditional  holes  opposite  the  stand¬ 
ard  two.  If  the  standard  holes  do 
not  line  up  with  the  holes  in  the 
frame,  the  two  alternative  holes 
are  put  into  use. 

A  longer  screw  has  been  pro- 
'dded  for  the  Front  Mold  Wiper, 
k  goes  through  the  upper  part  of 
die  hole  to  bank  on  the  side  wall. 
The  dowel  comes  through  the  low¬ 
er  portion  of  the  hole,  but  only 
far  enough  to  clear  the  screw. 


Reid  Asdel 

New  Stereo  Gauge 
Offered  by  Alko 

Alioo,  Inc  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass,  has  developed  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  accurately  the 
width  of  newspaper  stereo  plates. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  choking 
color  register.  The  device  is  being 
marketed  under  the  name  of  Acra- 
Chec. 


4-Color  Ad  Run 
On  Facing  Pages 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  will 
mark  a  milestone  in  R.O.P.  color 
performance,  Nov.  19,  when  it 
will  publish  four-color  advertise¬ 
ment  on  fadng  pages  in  the  daily 
run  of  the  paper. 

Early  this  Summer,  it  was  just 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Theodore 
P.  Jardine,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Bowman 
Dairy  Company  account. 

When  the  agency  presented  the 
plan  for  the  four-color,  two-page 
ad  to  Tribune  representatives,  the 
first  response  was  a  suggestion  that 
it  be  run  on  Sunday.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  impractical  up  until  then 
to  publish  a  two-page  ad  in  four 


color  register  on  a  daily  press  run. 
The  agency  persisted,  however, 
and  urged  the  Tribune  to  investi¬ 
gate  further  the  possibility  of 
overcoming  the  various  mechan¬ 
ical  obstacles. 

Three  months  of  tests  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  followed.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  basically,  was  one  of  beating 
daily  circulation  deadlines.  Print¬ 
ing  on  newsprint  with  four  sep¬ 
arate  color  plates  on  facing  pages 
and  maintaining  the  high  speed 
necessary  to  print  more  than  900,- 
000  copies  on'  schedule  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  Tribune  mechanical 
men. 

Final  test  runs  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation,  including  the  circulation 
department,  that  the  job  could  be 
done  with  present  equipment,  al¬ 
though  stand-by  presses  and  an 
extra  crew  will  be  maintained  the 
day  of  the  doubletruck  run. 


Ludlow  Spadi^ 

is  easily  and  readily  accomplished 

With  the  Ludlow,  the  printer  obtains  all  the  values  of  hand  spac¬ 
ing  that  go  to  make  a  good  job  of  composition.  Ludlow  spaces 
are  the  easiest  units  to  get  at  and  to  handle,  as  the  "ears"  of  the 
flat,  ample-sized  space  matrices  extend  beyond  those  of  letter 
matrices.  The  line  is  quickly  and  easily  spaced  out,  and  the  com¬ 
positor  can  readily  determine  visually  if  the  spacing  is  correct 
between  words  and  letters.  Even  thin  spaces  are  quickly  inserted 
or  removed,  and  letterspacing  is  an  easy  operation.  There  is  also 
no  "spacing  tight  to  lift,"  as  a  turn  of  the  screw  tightens  the  line 
for  casting.  Efficiency  in  spacing  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ludlow 
composition  goes  up  so  readily,  without  lost  motion. 

Ludlow  Typogroph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

Set  in  mefnbert  ol  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 
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Plant  Enlarged 
In  Springfield,  0. 

Springfield,  Ohio  now  boasts  of 
one  of  the  most  modem  and  best- 
equipped  newspaper  plants  in  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  an 
expansion  program  just  completed 
by  the  Dai/y  News  and  Sun.  The 
Italian  renaissance  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  developed  for  the 
original  building,  opened  in  1928. 
The  new  addition,  which  adds 
22,000  square  feet  to  the  45,000 
square  feet  of  the  original  plant, 
harmonizes  with  this  design. 

Located  in  Springfield’s  civic 
center,  the  building  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists. 

The  publishing  company  also 
acquired  a  large  plot  of  ground 
immediately  to  its  rear  which  is 
used  as  a  parking  lot  for  its  em¬ 
ployes.  This  action  served  a  double 
purpose  as  it  also  did  away  with 
a  “slum”  section  which  existed  at 
that  ptiint  for  many  years. 

The  home  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  equipped  throughout 
with  a  new  lighting  system  and 
a  ventilating  system. 

2  Elevators  Installed 

Two  new  elevators  have  been 
installed,  in  addition  to  the  freight 


elevator  which  formerly  served 
the  building.  One  of  the  new  in¬ 
stallations  is  an  automatic  pas¬ 
senger  elevator  for  use  of  the 
public  and  employes.  The  other 
is  a  paper  elevator  designed  to 
speed  up  the  handling  of  news¬ 
print  into  the  plant's  large  storage 
rooms. 

Two  new  R.  Hoe  and  Co.  verti¬ 
cal  type  press  units  and  a  new 
Hoe  heavy  duty  double  folder 
serve  to  increase  the  printing 
capacity  for  the  Daily  News  and 
Sun.  This  makes  a  total  of  six 
units  and  two  double  folders, 
making  it  possible  to  print  up  to 
96  pages  in  a  single  press  run, 
delivering  more  than  36,000  news¬ 
papers  an  hour. 

In  the  mailing  room,  the  new 
equipment  includes  a  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  escalator  to  distribute  the 
newspapers  as  they  come  from  the 
press  and  to  deliver  them  at  bund¬ 
ling  and  addressing  stations  all 
along  another  new  mechanism,  a 
Jampol  conveyor,  which  takes  the 
bundles  to  the  large  new  loading 
docks  at  the  rear  of  the  plant. 

Eighteen  carloads  of  newsprint 
can  be  placed  in  the  large  storage 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  plant. 
The  newsprint  is  delivered  by 
trucks  and  is  taken  to  the  storage 
space  by  means  of  a  new  elevator 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
and  a  miniature  railway  system. 

The  composing  room  has  been 
greatly  expanded  so  that  produc- 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MOfiTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 


iHfeXROLLEg 


Print  classifieds  and  halftones  com¬ 
parable  with  commercial  printing. 

Outstanding  front  pages 
for  quick  newsstand  sale. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Huntington  Pork,  Colif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  Long  liland  City  1 ,  N.t. 
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Springfield  Newspapers'  enlarged  plant. 


^  i 


Mechanized  mailrooni. 


tion  can  be  increased.  This  room 
now  expands  into  the  third  floor 
of  the  new  addition,  with  more 
space  available  in  the  future 
through  the  changing  of  sturdy, 
sectional  partitions.  A  large  new 
locker  room,  completely  ventilated 
and  well  lighted,  has  been  added 
for  employes,  and  a  separate  room 
has  been  provided  for  the  making 
of  rules,  borders  and  other  spacing 
material. 

More  Space  for  Makeup 

A  new  proofreaders’  room  also 
has  been  added,  and  the  space  for 
the  maintenance  of  machinery  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  There  also 
is  more  space  for  the  makeup  of 
pages,  more  space  for  the  line 
casting  machines. 

In  all.  the  composing  room  now 
has  space  for  straight  line  pro¬ 
duction  which  makes  the  entire 
function  of  the  newspap)ers  more 
ellicient. 

In  addition  to  the  expanded 
mechanical  facilities,  the  new  ad¬ 
dition  also  provides  room  for  en¬ 
larged  classified  and  circulation 
offices,  space  for  the  staff  artist 
and  a  new  file  room. 

The  newspapers’  files  are  being 
microfilmed,  and  new  Kodagraph 
film  viewers  have  been  installed. 

Springfield’s  two  newspapers  are 
owned  by  James  M.  Cox,  former 
governor  of  Ohio,  and  his  son, 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.  The  Daily 
News  dates  its  birth  with  the 
founding  of  Springfield’s  first 
newspaper,  the  Farmer,  in  1817. 
The  Sun  was  founded  in  1894. 


Gov.  Cox  began  publication  of 
the  Daily  News,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,  in  1905,  and  in  1928  he 
purchased  the  Sun. 

The  two  newspapers,  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  the  Springfield  News- 
Sun,  are  published  by  Springfield 
News-papers,  Inc. 

Publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  newspapers  is  Edgar  L. 
Morris,  and  Bert  A.  Teeters  is 
managing  editor. 

DeRoos  Type  Styles 
Supplied  from  Slock 

American  Type  Founders  has 
cast  1 1  sizes  of  the  new  De  Roos 
Roman  and  10  sizes  of  De  Roos 
Italic.  The  designs  are  the  work  of 
the  Dutch  artist,  Sjoerd  H.  De 
Roos,  who  started  his  career  50 
years  ago  in  Amsterdam.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Egmont  family 
of  type  faces  is  his  best  known 
work.  Libra,  a  more  recent  design, 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 

Intertype  matrices  for  body  sizes 
of  De  Roos  are  in  preparation. 

Sanborn  Honored 

A  dinner  for  25  members  of 
Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.  was  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  October  to  honor 
Gilbert  G.  Sanborn  (“Sandy”),  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  for  25  yean- 
Mr,  Sanborn  was  presented  with  a 
silver  coffee  service  by  John  W. 
Foster,  president  of  the  company. 
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HUDSON  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  17.  NY  ST  LOUIS  1.  MO  CHICAGO  6.  Ill 

420  Lexin9ton  Ave  Railway  Exchange  Building  565  W  Woshington  Street 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


^  Van  Nuys  Paper 
X  Builds  Mech.  Annex 


Appointment  of  Robert  L.  Glea-  _ 
son  as  the  new  registrar  of  the  BkveP^nJj  ^ 

Southwest  School  of  Printing  in  J  '  -■.-'*****  1  ^1*7.;^-  t 

Dallas  has  been  announced  by  Pat 
Taggert,  school  president  and  busi- 
oess  manager  of  the  Waco  News- 

The  School  has  been  approved 

by  the  State  Approval  Agency  for  Architect’s  sketch  of  plant  for  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  semi-weekly, 

attendance  by  veterans  who  qual-  , 

ify  under  the  new  Korean  GI  Bill,  press  rooms  of  the  printing  indus- 
Mr.  Gleason  succeeds  Will  try  throughout  the  Southwest  since 
Grant,  who  resigned.  1946,  the  demand  from  the  in- 

Thc  new  registrar  is  a  graduate  dusiry  for  more  trained  men  still 
of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  is  greater  than  the  supply,”  Mr. 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com-  Gleason  declared. 


Canadian  Observer 
Enlarges  Plant  Again 


does  it! 

with  the  G-W  Pneumatic  Drop 


No  more  bulling  ton-rolls  of  newsprint  from  truck  to 
storage,  or  storage  to  pressroom.  For  a  GifiFord-Wood 
Pneumatic  Drop  handles  a  roll  through  a  15'  drop 
smoothly,  easily,  cushioned  on  air— without  danger  to 
employees  or  damage  to  paper. 

The  roll  is  simply  fed  on  to  floor- level  lowering  carriage 
which  eases  it  to  basement  level  for  storage  in  seconds— 
speed  of  descent  controllable  by  valve;  carriage  return  to 
load  position  automatic.  The  least  expensive  lowering 
unit  ever  manufactured  —  used  by  leading  printers  and 
publishers  throughout  the  country. 

Gifford- Wood  also  rntmufactures  elearic  roll-handling 
units  for  raising  and  lowering,  as  well  as  complete  engi¬ 
neered  conveying  systems  for  paper  stock,  stereos,  mail 
sacks,  other  printing  plant  items.  For  specialized  help  in 
solving  your  problem,  write  today,  without  obligation,  to: 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TYPE  METAL 
...BY  USING  THE 

FEDERATED 
MOR-TIN®  PLAN 

Where  there  is  molten  type  metal,  there 
is  dross.  And  dross  is  a  monster  which 
eats  up  tin ! 

When  you  lose  tin,  you  have  casting  and 
printing  headaches  .  .  .  you  have  increased 
costs,  decreased  profits. 


Under  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  plan, 
dross  from  Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype 
Monotype  or  Ludlow  is  replaced 
pound-for-pound  by  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy 
MOR-TIN  metal  restores  the  elements 
lost  in  the  dross  and  maintains 
your  metal  at  its  proper  standard. 

The  cost  of  the  MOR-TIN  plan  is  not  high, 
because  your  dross  carries  the  burden 
of  expense.  Ship  Federated  your  dross  . . . 
get  back  MOR-TIN  replacement  metal 
for  a  nominal  conversion  charge. 

If  you  would  like  further  details  on 
the  MOR-TIN  plan,  just  write 
Federated’s  Type  Metal 
Department  for  free  literature 
...  or  ask  your  Federated 
salesman  next  time  he  calls. 

For  type  metals . . .  for 
SAVALOY,  a  new  stick-type 
flux,  or  SAVEMET, 
the  dry  powder  flux  . . . 
see  Federated  first. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Local  Pholo  Service 
Must  Be  Considered 

A  publisher  who  is  going  into 
photo-journalism  has  to  consider 
his  local  picture  sources,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Donald  Christie,  publisher 
of  the  weekJy  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  where  the  first  Scan-a- 
graver  Cadet,  darkroom  and  cam¬ 
era  facilities  were  installed  Nov.  1. 

It  was  previously  announced 
that  the  Standard  had  installed  a 
complete  darkroom,  including  a 
Century  Speed  Graphic  camera, 
for  less  than  $200.  The  paper  ac¬ 
tually  decided  upon  a  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  and  graflarger  which 
brought  the  total  cost,  including 
darkroom  equipment,  to  $310. 

“We  have  always  had  fine  pho¬ 
tographic  service  from  the  Icxal 
commercial  photographers,”  said 
Mr.  Christie.  “When  it  came  time 
for  us  to  go  into  the  photo  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  paper,  we  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  ending  the  services  from 
these  photographers.  Quite  the 
opposite.  We  wanted  our  photo 
equipment  to  conform  in  size 
with  theirs.  Otherwise  we  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  utilize 
their  services.” 

Joint  (ommiltee 
Adopis  New  Width 

The  Joint  Committee  on  News¬ 
paper  Printing  has  revised  its  “Re¬ 
port  No.  2,”  on  the  preparation 
of  engravings  and  duplicate  print¬ 
ing  materials  for  good  newspaper 
reproduction,  to  conform  with  the 
ANPA  recommendation  that 
newspaper  advertisements  should 
be  set  to  1%  inches  for  the  first 
column  and  1-15/16  inches  for 
each  additional  column. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  agency  production  mana¬ 
gers  appointed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  newspaper  superintend¬ 
ents  representing  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


.  .  .  not  just  frames  to  lock 
up  your  forme. 


Tht-y  are  neo^sary,  acciu'ate 
equipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  savinr  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
^  any  mechanical  enKineer. 

I  _ 


6-PI.  Rule  Better 
Wilh  11 '/2  Column 

A  6-point  column  rule,  instead 
of  a  4-point  rule,  makes  for  better 
printing  results  with  reduction  from 
12  picas  to  11  Vi  picas,  according 
to  IJarry  Porter,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.) 
Mercury  Chronicle.  He  reported 
his  experiences  to  the  Missouri 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  Oct.  11-12  parley  had  a 
registration  of  138.  Walter  Korris, 
composing  room  superintendent, 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  succeeding  Mike  Creasy, 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune.  Other 
officers  are:  Vicepresident,  Donald 
Thompson,  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers;  secretary  -  treasurer,  O.  K. 
Hammitt,  Moberly  Monitor-Index. 

Times  Chapel  Honors 
43  Retired  Prinlers 

Members  of  the  New  York 
Times  chapel  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  had  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  Election  Day  to  honor  43 
of  their  associates  whose  service 
on  the  Times  totalled  1,200  years. 

Many  of  the  members  honored 
have  scattered  to  homes  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Mississippi,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  other  distant  points  since  r^ 
tiring  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Nineteen,  however,  were  present 
to  receive  plaques  by  which  their 
fellow  printers  paid  tribute  to 
them. 

Started  Out  with  Ochs 

The  dean  of  the  group,  in  the 
matter  of  service  on  the  New 
York  Times,  was  ruddy,  snowy 
haired  Eugene  Doyle.  He  spenJ 
fifty-five  of  his  seventy-nine  years 
on  the  newspaper.  The  late  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  had  scarcely  taken  over 
as  publisher  when  Mr.  Doyle, 
looking  for  work,  decided  to  t^e 
a  chance  with  the  then  faltering 
newspaper.  That  was  in  1896.  Mr. 
Doyle  retired  a  year  ago. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos, 
si slant  to  the  publisher,  of  the 
Times,  attested  the  vital  role 
played  by  successive  generations 
of  printers  in  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  newspaper. 

Wet  and  Dry  Presses 

American  printers  can  now  buy 
presses  of  standard  design  and 
manufacture  which  are  inter¬ 
changeable  for  both  the  wet  and 
dry  processes  of  offset  printing. 

American  Type  Founders,  after 
a  great  deal  of  experimentation, 
announces  that  its  Chief  Offset 
presses,  17”  x  22”,  and  22”  x  29”, 
are  now  being  manufactured  from 
standards  developed  by  its  engi¬ 
neering  department  as  combination 
dry  offset  and  wet  offset  presses. 
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PLUS  The  ^**"’*^-  ■*»**- ^ 
Central  City  Trip  And  for  the  Ladies 


e  e  e 

Delegates  will  visit  and  be  entertained  at  A  scenic  railroad  trip  to  Colorado  Springs- and  Pikes 

famous  Central  City,  ghost  town  of  the  Peak  region,  a  tour  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and 

Old  West,  deep  in  the  mountains.  Busses  lunch  at  the  famed  Broadmoor  Hotel . . .  also  an  inv'ita* 

will  take  delegates  and  wives  to  the  old  tion  to  attend  a  world  premiere  of  an  outstanding  motion 

mining  town.  picture'  feature  in  Denver. 

Send  Your  Hotel  Reservations  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 


CONVENTION  DATES-NOVEMBER  19,  20,  21  and  22 


For  Registration  Information  Contact  SDX  Headuarters,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  I,  Illinois 
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WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


November  8,  1952 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject;  WHAT  KIND  OF  ROADS? 

Everybody  wants  good  roads. 

But  what  kind  of  roads? 

Shall  we  try  to  build  roads  of  the  kind  required  only  by  the 
heavier  trucks  which  number  about  one  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicles? 

Or  shall  we  build  less  expensive  roads  with  capacity  and  strength 
sufficient  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  other  99  per  cent  of 
motor  vehicles? 

These  are  questions  which  call  for  an  answer  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  being  urged  to  undertake  the  most  expensive  road 
building  program  in  all  history — a  program  proposing  expenditures  of  up  to 
100  billion  dollars  in  the  next  few  years. 

Light  on  the  answers  to  such  questions  is  thrown  by  the  final  re¬ 
port,  just  issued,  on  the  Maryland  Road  Test  conducted  for  eleven  state 
highway  departments  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  by  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  an  impartial  scientific  government  body. 

The  railroads  had  no  part  in  making  the  test.  Representatives  of 
motor  trucking  interests  participated  in  the  selection  of  the  stretch  of 
road  on  which  the  test  was  made,  advised  on  the  plan  of  research,  and  were 
represented  in  the  conduct  of  the  test  itself.  It  was  agreed  in  advance 
that  the  road  selected  for  test  purposes  was  typical  of  an  "extensive  mile¬ 
age  of  concrete  pavement  ...  in  this  coiantry." 

Over  this  typical  pavement,  on  parallel  lanes  which  were  substan¬ 
tially  identical,  trucks  were  operated  with  maximum  loads  of  18,000  pounds, 
and  other  trucks  with  22,400  pounds  on  single  axles.  On  another  pair  of 
parallel  and  identical  lanes,  trucks  were  operated  with  loads  of  32,000 
pounds  and  44,800  pounds  on  dual,  or  tandem  axles.  Differences  in  the 
effects  upon  the  pavement  were  carefully  measured  and  recorded.  These 
"differences  in  physical  damage,"  the  report  states,  are  "directly,  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  difference  between  the  axle  loads  applied." 

Measuring  these  differences  in  damage  done,  the  report  said  that 
"the  22,400-lb.  single-axle  loads  caused  6.4  times  as  much  cracking  .  .  . 
as  the  18,000-lb.  single-axle  loads"  and  "the  44,800-lb.  tandem-axle  loads 
caused  12.3  times  as  much  cracking  as  the  32,000-lb.  tandem-axle  loads." 


£0 
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The  report  further  shows  that  the  32,000-lb.  and  44,800-lb. 
tandem-axle  loads,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  carried  on  two  axles 
instead  of  one,  caused  "greater  piimping,  cracking  and  settlement"  and 
"greater  distress"  to  the  pavement  than  the  single  axle  loadings  of  18,000 
pounds  and  22,400  pounds. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  results  of  the  Maryland  test 
should  be  discounted  because  the  soil  predominantly  underlying  the  pavement 
was  of  a  silty  clay  type.  As  to  this,  the  report  points  out  that  while 
"pumping"  develops  more  readily  in  pavements  laid  on  fine-grained  soil 
than  on  granular  soil,  progressive  damage  to  concrete  pavements  requires 
that  "the  frequency  and  weight  of  traffic  must  be  great  enough  to  over¬ 
stress  the  slab  to  develop  cracking  and  subsequent  settlement."  It  further 
appears  in  the  report  that  the  predominant  type  of  soil  underlying  the 
stretch  of  road  on  which  the  test  was  nui  also  predominates  over  virtually 
all  the  area  of  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  important  areas 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

"Pumping  in  concrete  pavements,"  the  report  says,  "did  not  becoma 
a  problem  until  the  advent  of  the  greater  use  of  heavy  trucks."  No  doubt 
it  is  possible  by  spending  enough  money  on  specially-prepared  subgrades 
and  extra  thick  pavements,  to  build  roads  which  will  stand  up  under  such 
trucks.  But  this  does  not  answer  the  question,  is  it  necessary  or  is  it 
wise,  to  do  so? 

Tests  conducted  by  impartial  public  authority  are  helping  to 
find  the  answer  to  such  questions  which  concern  us  all  both  as  taxpayers 
and  as  users  of  the  highways— questions  of  what  kind  of  roads  should  be 
built,  and  for  whom  they  are  to  be  built,  and  who  is  to  foot  the  bill. 

Railroads  have  the  same  interest  in  these  questions  as  other 
large  users  of  the  highways  and  heavy  taxpayers.  They  have,  in  addition, 
a  particular  interest  because  of  their  own  highways  of  steel,  designed  and 
built  to  take  the  heavy  loads  of  the  nation's  commerce.  The  more  freight 
the  railroads  carry  on  these  steel  highways,  the  less  will  be  the  wear 
and  tear  on  your  public  highways,  and  the  less  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
spend  for  building  and  maintaining  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

l/\jlJLuuZT- 
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‘Classified’  Is  Taught 
In  Missouri  School 


By  Robert  W.  Hoveriield 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  oi  Missouri 

for  more  rapid  advancement.” 


Columbia,  Mo.  —  The  recent 
e.\pressions  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  advisability  of 
teaching  classified  advertising 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  entire  advertising  faculty 
has  been  called  upon  to  re-evalu- 
ate  its  attitude  toward  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  classified  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
in  its  Sept.  13  issue  the  research 
hndings  of  Prof.  Earl  A.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Michigan  State  journalism 
teacher.  Professor  McIntyre’s 
study  led  him  to  advise  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  not  to  offer 
special  courses  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Classified  advertising  is  being 
taught  at  Missouri  in  the  form  of 
a  two-hour  course.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Missouri  faculty  have 
been  asked  to  express  themselves 
on  the  present  controversy. 

Prof.  Donald  H.  Jones,  head  of 
the  advertising  sequence,  who  has 
taught  classified  advertising  at 
Missouri  in  the  past  says,  “Work 
in  newspaper  classified  advertising 
— lecture  and  conference,  with 
laboratory — has  been  given  at 
Missouri  for  more  than  15  years 
— in  earlier  years  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  direction.  Because  it  has 
been  successful,  it  is  being  con¬ 
tinued.  We  have  found  that  care¬ 
fully  developed  course  content 
worked  out  and  taught  by  a  com¬ 
petent  instructor  pays  dividends 
to  the  student,  and  later  to  his 
employer.  The  student  gains  a 
better  understanding,  an  impor¬ 
tant  appreciation  for,  and  a 
broader  know-how  of  classified 
than  can  otherwise  be  obtained. 
The  able  young  man  or  woman 
later  can  progress  more  rapidly  in 
this  or  in  related  fields  because  of 
the  better,  more  thorough  edu¬ 
cational  background.  No  person 
begins  ‘at  the  top’  in  any  line  of 
work,  but  often  may  be  qualified 


Prof.  Robert  Buzbee,  Mis¬ 
sourian  advertising  manager  and 
advertising  professor  points  out  in 
this  connection,  “It  is  absolutely 
true  that  professionals  in  any  one 
field  can  seldom  fully  agree  on 
the  points  of  their  profession,  but 
they  will  and  do  agree  that  certain 
basic  fundamentals,  as  to  type  of 
pages,  classifications,  scheduling, 
billing,  rates,  etc.,  are  fundamen- 


PRESS  CLUB 


Atlanta  Club 
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Prof.  McIntyre  rejected  classi-  jg  any  successful  classified  ad- 
ti^il  advertising  ss  3  sepsrste  field  vertisin^  deportmerit. 
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Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
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campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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of  study  because  he  found  that 
salaries  are  too  low  to  attract 
students,  that  opportunities  were 
extremely  rare  and  that  gradu¬ 
ates  were  unable  to  find  suitable 
openings  after  training  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  classified  advertising. 

Salaries  Are  Alike 


Prof.  James  Markham,  place¬ 
ment  director  in  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  says,  “1  can 
find  no  appreciable  differences  be¬ 
tween  salaries  offered  for  job 
openings  for  our  graduates  in 
classified  advertising  and  in  other 
advertising  fields.”  Mr.  Markham 
also  points  out  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  enough  adequately  trained 
graduates  to  take  the  classified 
advertising  openings  which  do 
exist. 

John  Hogg,  business  manager 
of  the  Columbia  Missourian  and 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  points  out  that  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  is  an  essential 
source  of  revenue  for  most  news- 


“These  basic  problems  can  be, 
and  are  being,  taught  successfully, 
and  students  with  this  background 
will  find  a  job  more  readily  than 
one  starting  from  scratch.  Since 
most  advertising  salesmen  are 
started  in  the  classified  advertising 
department,  in  many  cases,  a 
knowledge  of  the  tools  with  which 
they  will  be  working  will  give 
them  an  important  edge  over  the 
completely  untrained  beginner.” 

Copy  Writing  Exercise 
Prof.  M.  E.  Gross  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  advertising  faculty  intro¬ 
duces  students  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  as  soon  as  they  enter  his 
basic  advertising  copy  course. 
They  are  asked  to  write  and 
place  at  least  one  ad  in  the  Mis¬ 
sourian,  or  in  the  other  Columbia 
newspaper.  They  write  Wanted- 
to-buy  ads,  or  For  Sale  ads — 
typewriters,  radios,  even  Baby¬ 
sitting  services.  They  learn  about 
writing  effective  copy,  and  they 
learn,  many  of  them  for  the  first 


papers.  Good  people,  well  trained  time,  that  advertising  actually  pro- 
people  will  always  be  in  demand  duces  results. 


if  they  can  make  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  pay  well. 

Prof.  Robert  W.  Haverfield, 
who  now  teaches  the  course  in 
classified  advertising,  has  this  to 


Dr.  Earl  English,  Dean  of  the 
school,  who  teaches  psychology 
in  advertising,  adds: 

“We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
classified  advertising,  but  I  feel 


say,  “As  for  teaching  salesman-  that  any  area  of  a  newspaper  that 


ship  in  the  classroom,  we  don’t. 
Students  are  grounded  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  taught  the  rate  structures, 
copy  writing  and  related  other 
subjects,  and  then  put  on  the 


produces  the  readership  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  classified  advertising 
should  not  be  ignored  in  an  in¬ 
structional  advertising  program. 
We  believe  that  by  isolating  the 
components  that  go  to  make  up 


streets  under  supervision  and  di-  the  appeal  of  classified  advertis- 


rection  to  learn  classified  sales¬ 
manship. 

“The  School  of  Journalism  at 
Missouri  publishes  a  daily  small 
city  A.B.C.  newspaper,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Missourian.  The  students 
in  the  classified  advertising  pro-  N*sw<ir»fir»«»r«s 

gram  sell  the  advertising  for  the  JNewspaperS 


ing,  we  may  learn  how  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  display 
advertising.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  to  instruction  in  copy- 
writing.” 


classified  page. 

“With  Columbia  being  a  two- 
newspaper  town,  a  competitive 
situation  exists,  which  continually 
keeps  the  students  on  their  toes. 
They  learn  at  the  expense  of  the 
Missourian  and  the  course  in  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of  a  future  employer. 
The  students  use  the  telephone, 
design  promotional  advertising 
that  is  published,  and  execute  spe¬ 
cial  campaigns  and  promotions. 
They  learn!” 

Prof.  McIntyre  gives  as  one 
reason  for  opposing  the  teaching 
of  classified  advertising  the  fact 
that  even  classified  experts  are  not 
in  agreement  as  to  what  should 
go  into  such  courses. 


Revamp  Sub  Prices 

Salem,  Ore. — Increases  in  sub¬ 
scription  rates  for  both  of  the 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
Oregon’s  capital  city  took  effect 
Nov.  1.  The  morning  Oregon 
Statesman,  a  7-day  paper,  boosted 
its  price  from  $1.20  to  $1.45  a 
month,  and  the  evening  Capital 
Journal,  published  six  days  a  week, 
raised  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  month. 

The  Statesman  eliminated  an¬ 
nual  rates  for  mail  copies  except 
for  a  six-county  area  immediately 
adjacent  to  Salem.  In  that  trade 
area  mail  rates  for  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  raised  from  $9.00  to 
$10.50.  Mail  rates  elsewhere 
Oregon  are  at 
monthly  rate. 


By  Yolande  Gwin 

{One  of  a  series) 

Atlanta — The  Atlanta  Woman’s 
Press  Club  was  formed  in  June, 
1936,  and  to  date  is  the  lone  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  among  At¬ 
lanta  men  and  women  reporters. 

Formed  for  only  social  gather¬ 
ings,  its  charter  membership  of  20 
women  writers  of  Atlanta's  three 
papers  at  that  time,  the  Geor¬ 
gian  A  merican,  the  Journal  and  the 
Constitution,  the  club  does  not 
sponsor  any  project,  does  not  en¬ 
dorse  any  book,  or  any  product 
of  its  members  or  anyone  outside 
the  craft.  Meetings  are  usually  held 
prior  to  parties,  or  to  plan  for 
parties. 

The  club  was  formed  by  Pauline 
Branyon,  of  the  old  Georgian 
American.  Mrs.  Branyon,  who  was 
the  first  woman  in  the  South  to  be 
assistant  city  editor  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  was  the  club's 
first  president  and  now  holds  the 
post  of  honorary  president. 

Presidents  rotated  between  each 
of  the  papers  until  the  suspension 
of  the  old  Georgian  American. 
Then  with  the  Journal  and  Con 
stitution  the  only  papers  in  the 
city,  the  top  post  went  to  a  writer 
on  one  paper,  with  the  vicepresi' 
dent  from  the  other.  The  follow 
ing  year,  the  president  was  elected 
from  the  second  paper. 

For  several  years  after  its  forma 
tion,  the  Press  Club  staged  a  grid 
iron  dinner,  inaugurated  by  Mrs, 
Branyon,  but  when  she  became  an 
inactive  member  due  to  the  sus 
pension  of  the  Georgian,  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  dropped.  Probably  the 
highpoint  of  the  club’s  history  was 
the  party  its  members  gave  honor¬ 
ing  Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of 
“Gone  With  the  Wind”  (who  was 
one  of  its  members)  during  the 
premiere  of  the  movie  in  Atlanta 
in  1939. 

Parties  are  always  of  the  cock¬ 
tail  variety,  and  are  given  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  authorship  of  a  book  by 
a  member,  or  for  just  social  rea- 
ons.  Two  such  parties  have  been 
planned  this  year.  One  for  Me- 
dora  Field  Perkerson,  author  of 
“White  Columns  in  Georgia,”  was 
given  in  the  late  Summer,  and  on 
Oct.  26,  Helen  Knox  Spain,  music 
critic  of  the  Journal,  was  honored 
for  her  contribution  to  the  book, 
“Music  and  Dance  in  the  South¬ 
east.” 
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Front  Page  Dance 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  Front  Page  Dinner  Dance 

_  .  for  the  benefit  of  their  educational 

straight  $1.20  fund  on  Friday,  Nov.  21,  at  the 
Wa'dorf-.Astoria. 
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Scholarship  to  Slave 
Countries  Advocated 

Austin,  Tex.  —  L)r.  Alberto  This  republic  of  the  persecuted,  of 


Gainza  Paz  proposed,  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  Journalism 
Building  at  the  University  of 
Texas  here  Oct.  31,  that  scholar¬ 
ships  be  given  so  that  some  of  the 
students  may  live  and  study  in 
countries  where  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  throttled. 

These  scholarships  might  well 
be  named  “In  Defense  of  Free¬ 
dom.”  said  the  exiled  editor  of 
La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  who 
declared  the  Americas  are  plagued 
with  dictatorships  of  all  types. 

“Newspapermen  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try  will  find  it  useful  to  know  at 
first  hand  how  the  toxins  of  slavery 
grow,”  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  suggested. 

Army  of  Freedom 
“In  this  convulsed  and  divided 
world,”  he  said,  “a  newspaperman 
has  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  free¬ 
dom.  Journalism  and  Liberty  are 
inseparable.  A  sheet  of  printed 
paper,  if  it  be  not  written  in  free¬ 
dom,  can  never  be  an  expression 
of  the  journalism  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  make  great  the  peoples  of 
America  and  aided  man  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  continents. 

“For  nearly  four  decades  we 
have  seen  the  world  bleeding  for 
freedom.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
today  the  world  has  more  freedom 
than  it  had  before  1914  or  1939. 
Two  tyrants  went  down,  two 
totalitarian  governments  disap¬ 
peared.  and  they  were  the  principal 
executors  of  unbridled  violence. 
But — how  nrany  new  dictatorships 
have  been  born,  or  have  waxed 
in  strength,  even  more  terrible?  In 
how  many  countries  have  govern¬ 
ments  of  force  grown  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberty  of  their 
citizens? 

“If  you  take  a  map  of  the  world 
and  put  down  in  black  the  territory 
where  man  today  has  less  freedom 
than  he  had  in  1914  or  in  1939, 
you  will  be  shocked  to  find  that 
your  map  will  be  almost  entirely 
black.  Imagine  a  map  of  the  three 
Americas,  all  sister  nations  whose 
constitutions  consecrate  the  very 
same  noble  principles.  Go  on  in 
your  imagination  blacking  out  the 
republics  where  freedom  has  lost 
ground  and  where  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power  of  governments  has 
gained.  The  map  you  will  see  in 
your  mind  is  saddening  and  alarm¬ 
ing. 

“The  peoples  of  our  Americas 
are  now  governed,  in  too  many 
cases,  by  enemies  of  liberty.  The 
American  continent,  called  the 
cradle  and  home  of  democracy,  is 
plagued  with  dictatorships  of  all 
types:  Shameful,  arrogant,  dis¬ 
used  or  insolent,  civil  or  militar¬ 
istic,  established  with  much  blood¬ 
shed  or  with  little.  It  is  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact.  In  our  continent  a 
twenty-record  republic  is  being 
form^ — that  of  the  expatriates. 


those  who  will  not  bow  to  tyranny, 
is  a  living  accusation  of  the  dic¬ 
tators. 

‘To  take  the  field  in  defense  of 
freedom  you  do  not  need  to  wait 
until  the  jails  are  full  of  political 
prisoners,  or  until  citizens  flee  from 
their  own  countries,  or  until  news¬ 
papers  are  forcibly  closed  and  the 
people  made  mute  from  terror. 
Those  who  truly  love  freedom 
must  cherish  it  before  they  begin 
to  lose  H. 

Fundamental  Function 
“In  the  defense  of  freedom 
which  still  lives,  or  the  reconquest 
of  freedom  which  is  being  lost, 
journalism  has  a  fundamental,  ir¬ 
replaceable  function.  I  speak  not 
only  of  the  editorial  comment 
which  exalts  the  virtues  of  free¬ 
dom  or  revives  the  yearning  to  be 
free. 

“News — the  information  which 
iournalism  supplies — ^is  even  more 
effective  than  editorials.  Injustice 
and  error  are  punished  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  reporting;  the  formation 
of  public  opinion  depends  on  am¬ 
ple  knowledge  of  facts. 

“News  from  free  countries 
comes  to  oppressed  people  and 
teaches  the  benefits  of  liberty. 
News  from  an  oppressed  and  ter¬ 
rified  country  teaches  a  bitter  les¬ 
son  to  other  countries  which  still 
have  all  or  part  of  their  freedom. 
News  makes  them  reflect. 

“Every  dictator  knows  these 
elemental  principles  very  well. 
Therefore  every  dictator  hastens 
to  raise  barriers  against  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  news  within  his  country, 
impede  the  entrance  of  news  into 
it  and  forbid  the  dispatch  of  news 
from  it.  News  must  be  kept  down. 

“For  a  youth  who  in  this  era 
leaves  the  school  of  journalism  to 
practice  his  profession,  there  can 
be  no  better  internship  than  to  see 
at  first  hand  how  dictatorship 
works.  First  it  threatens  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers,  destroys  those 
which  will  not  submit.  Then  the 
courts  are  dominated,  the  schools 
are  made  into  a  political  instru¬ 
ment,  labor  unions  are  seized  by 
the  state. 

“Looking  out  from  a  free  coun¬ 
try  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  just  where 
the  war  starts  against  a  free  press. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  the  citizen  of 
a  free  land,  to  understand  how 
far  a  people  without  independent 
newspapers,  without  freedom  of 
speech,  without  free  broadcasting, 
without  newspapers  or  magazines 
or  books  from  abroad,  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  withered,  one-sided  point 
of  view.  That  people  knows  only 
certain  facts,  and  even  those  facts 
are  twisted.  The  officially-bought 
and  officially-kept  press  publishes 
only  that  news  which  suits  its 
masters.  Instead  of  a  tonic,  that 
press  is  a  narcotic  poison. 


“But  one  day  the  body  rejects 
the  poison.  Let  me  explain  that 
hopeful  statement  in  what  you 
may  regard  as  a  rather  pessimistic 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  know  of  one 
independent  newspaper  which  was 
murdered,  slowly  strangled  to 
death.  Its  officially-kept  successor 
is  not  read  by  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  public  which  used  to 
read  the  paper.  The  nine-tenths 
difference,  I  think,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  public.” 


Chile  Invites 
All  to  Congress 
Of  Toumedism 


By  Edmond  K.  Bannon 
Santtago,  Chile — ^The  Santiago 
Federation  of  Newspapermen  will 
be  hosts  to  the  World  Congress 
of  Journalists  meeting  here  for 
four  days  beginning  Dec.  2. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  will  head 
^  J  ®  four-point  agenda,  including  the 

VjOrmCin  i^liLDSlClY  and  Duties  of  Journalists 

_  _  ^  and  the  Organization  of  World 

To  Bonn  Press 


Club  Protested 

A  decision  of  the  West  German 
government  to  subsidize  an  exclu¬ 
sive  press  club  for  60  self-styled 
“sincere  German  journalists”  has 
brought  to  a  head  a  three-year 
feud  over  press  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  Don  Cook  reported  from 
Bonn  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

“The  feud  has  pitted  the  foreign 
correspondents  in  Bonn  —  first  as 
individuals  and  then  as  an  associa¬ 
tion — against  a  small  but  domi¬ 
nant  group  of  German  reporters 
who  have  displayed  what  might  be 
described  as  a  ‘cartel  mentality’  in 
their  approach  to  the  practice  of 
journalism,’  wrote  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Cook  added: 

“The  principle  at  stake  is  that  of 
open  access  to  news  sources — and 
in  this  the  foreign  press  has  felt 
that  it  was  fighting  a  useful  fight 
not  only  for  itself  but  for  German 
journalists  and  sound  policies  of 
the  Federal  government  as  well. 
Now  the  cartel  group  seems  to 
have  won,  and  out  of  220  accredit¬ 
ed  German  journalists  in  Bonn.  60 
are  to  receive  government  backing 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  press 
club. 

“The  avowed  aim  of  the  club  is 
not  merely  to  provide  social  facili¬ 
ties  for  correspondents  in  Bonn  but 
to  sort  out  ‘reliable’  correspond¬ 
ents  who  will  receive  exclusive  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  news  sources. 

“The  Association  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  in  Bonn  was  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  the  venture,  to  give 
it  the  atmosphere  of  an  interna- 
tionl  club.  But  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  told  that  out  of 
the  85  members  of  their  own  asso¬ 
ciation,  they  would  no  doubt  want 
to  select  60  ‘reliables’  to  join  the 
60  German  ‘sinceres.’ 


Journalism,  to  be  discussed  by 
representatives  of  all  major  na¬ 
tions  in  the  three  official  languages 
of  the  Congress — English,  Spanish 
and  French. 

The  fourth  point  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  general  discussion 
on  free  subjects,  with  special  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  “journalistic  immunity” 
for  international  newspapermen  to 
enable  them  to  travel  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  with  the  minimum 
of  red  tape. 

Invitations  to  the  Congress  have 
been  extended  to  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  A 
blanket  invitation  to  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  and  its  satellites  has  been  sent 
through  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City  (diplomatic  relations 
between  Chile  and  Russia  were 
broken  in  1948). 

Representatives  will  be  classified 
as  Official  Delegates  and  Observ¬ 
ers.  A  third  group  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  prominent  literary  fig¬ 
ures  who  have  been  offered  all- 
expense  invitations  as  “Guests  of 
Honor.”  Alberto  Moravia  of  Italy 
and  Christopher  Ishwerwood  and 
Graham  Greene  of  Britain  are  on 
this  list,  along  with  four  Amer¬ 
icans:  Ernest  Hemingway,  John 
Steinbeck,  Drew  Pearson,  and  Igor 
Cassini  (Cholly  Knickerbocker  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers). 

Positive  acceptances  have  been 
received  from  all  South  American 
republics,  including  Argentina, 
and  France  and  Spain. 

The  scene  of  the  Congress  will 
be  the  luxurious  Hotel  Carrera 
which  housed  the  meeting  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  last  March. 

All  delegates  and  observers  will 
be  issued  headsets  for  simultan¬ 
eous  translation  of  the  official 
languages. 

Publisher  Delivers 


“The  invitation  was  refused  by  Big  Jubilee  Edition 


unanimous  vote  of  a  general 
meeting  of  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  did  not  want  to  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  sort¬ 
ing  sheep  from  goats  arid  who  see 
in  the  new  organization  a  defeat 
of  principle. 

“What  the  foreign  press  has 
fought  is  the  use  of  exclusive  or¬ 
ganizations  of  journalists  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  releasing  government 
news  to  the  detriment  of  other 
reporters.” 


Gettysburg,  Pa.  —  Some  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Gettysburg  Times 
received  copies  of  the  106-page 
Golden  .Anniversary  Edition,  Oct. 
29,  from  the  man  who  heads  the 
publishing  firm.  Samuel  G.  Span¬ 
gler,  president  of  the  Times  and 
News  Publishing  Co.,  is  78  years 
old  and  has  retired  from  all  other 
business  interests  except  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  volunteered  as  a  carrier, 
without  pay,  to  deliver  the  jubilee 
edition. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Schools  Argue  Over 
Credit  for  Interns 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Second  in  a  series) 


Most  newspapermen  turned 
journalism  teacher  go  right  on 
thinking  of  themselves  (for  a  few 
years,  at  least)  as  newspapermen. 

But  the  students  don’t.  To  them 
a  professor  with  20  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  practice  is  never¬ 
theless  a  professor  .  .  .  and  what  he 
says  they  are  apt  to  regard  as  pro¬ 
fessorial  rather  than  practical. 

This  isn't  a  conscious  judgment 
— it’s  a  state  of  mind.  The  students 
have  been  conditioned  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  which  separates 
classroom  from  life,  teaches  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  the  abstract,  in  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  courses,  and 
without  applications. 

They  simply  aren’t  accustomed 
to  associating  what  a  teacher  says 
with  reality.  That  takes  the  edge 
off  their  learning  in  journalism. 
What  they  need  is  an  experience 
that  establishes  the  practicality  of 
what  they’re  being  taught. 

What  they  are  Teaching 
This  is  where  the  journalism  in¬ 
ternship  comes  in.  The  school  as¬ 
signs  the  student  during  his  junior 
or  early  senior  year,  or  (he  summer 
between,  to  a  practice  session  on 
a  newspaper.  Presto  ...  his  college 
instruction  comes  to  life: 

“Why,  what  they’re  doing  here 
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is  what  they  were  teaching  us  at 
school!" 

His  pleased  surprise  often  is  the 
theme  of  correspondence  with  his 
dean  or  department  head.  As  for 
example,  this  letter  by  a  journal¬ 
ism  intern  at  a  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity: 

“I  am  enjoying  the  experience 
immensely.  1  was  surprised  that 
my  first  stories  got  by  the  desk 
with  little  editing.  But  1  wish  I’d 
payed  more  attention  to  the  in¬ 
struction  on  courthouse  coverage. 
That’s  where  I’m  assigned  this  week 
and  while  the  regular  reporter 
helps  me  out  I’m  so  embarrassed 
that  I  don’t  remember  as  much  as 
I  should  about  legal  terminology. 
You  ought  to  impress  on  all  the 
journalism  students  at  State  that 
they’ll  be  needing  that  information, 
and  that  it’s  very  valuable  to  the 
reporter  on  the  job.’’ 

So  comes  the  dawn. 

The  practical  experience  in  this 
cooperative  project  between  news¬ 
paper  and  journalism  school,  then, 
is  not  the  chief  educational  value 
of  the  internship.  The  student  will 
get  lifetime  of  experience  on  the 
job  after  he  graduates.  It’s  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  internship  with  the 
whole  instructional  program — ^the 
effect  of  the  on-the-job  practice 
on  the  student’s  total  learning  ex¬ 
perience — that’s  important. 

The  student  is  enabled  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  relationships  between  his 
college  instruction  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  preparing.  He 
returns  to  the  classroom  to  finish 
his  senior  year  with  new  attitude 
and  understanding  of  the  whole 
business. 

Return  with  Confidence 

Prof.  John  Duke  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Fresno 
(Calif.)  State  College  isn’t  so  sure 
of  all  this.  He  says,  “1  find  that 
most  of  them  return  with  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  do  the  job.  They  then  have 
a  rather  impatient  attitude  toward 
their  instructors  in  the  final  year.’’ 

However,  most  of  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
with  internship  programs  36  out 
of  67  responding  to  the  E&P  sur¬ 
vey)  seem  in  agreement  with  Prof. 
Russell  J.  Jandoli,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  St. 
Bonaventure  (N.  Y.)  University, 
who  says:  “It  usually  gives  them 
more  faith  in  what  is  said  in  the 
classroom.’’ 

And  so,  increasing  numbers  of 
journalism  schools  and  departments 
are  incorporating  the  “internship” 
requirement  into  their  programs. 


Of  the  31  schools  who  reported 
they  do  not  have  internships,  nine 
said  they  have  plans  or  hopes  for 
starting  them. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
confronts  the  school  planning  an 
internship  program  in  journalism  is 
“how  shall  the  student  be  compen¬ 
sated?”  Should  he  get  pay?  Or 
academic  credit?  Or  both?  Prac¬ 
tice  differs  widely  from  school  to 
school,  the  survey  returns  show. 

Credit  But  No  Pay 
At  Brigham  Young  University, 
Oliver  H.  Smith,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  believes  in 
credit,  no  pay,  for  the  interns.  He 
says,  “The  internship  is  required  of 
all  students,  usually  in  the  senior 
year.  They  must  spend  a  minimum 
pf  130  clock  hours  in  news  assign¬ 
ments,  usually  11  hours  per  week 
during  a  12-week  quarter.  For  this 
they  receive  four  quarter  hours  of 
credit,  but  no  pay. 

“We  prefer  the  credit  arrange¬ 
ment  because  it  simplifies  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
in  placing  the  students  during  the 
internship  period.  The  credit  basis 
usually  proves  sufficient  motivation 
for  the  students,  along  with  the 
stimulus  of  working  as  a  reporter 
on  a  newspaper  staff.” 

At  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  Col¬ 
lege,  where  a  12-week  full-time  in¬ 
ternship  is  required  of  all  journal¬ 
ism  students,  up  to  12  quarter 
hours  of  credit  are  allowed,  but  no 
pay.  After  trying  both  systems,  the 
faculty  there  decided  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  likely  to  receive  broader 
and  more  varied  experience  if  he 
were  not  paid.  The  school  was  in 
a  better  position  to  dictate  to  the 
employer  the  types  of  activity  to  be 
made  available  to  the  intern. 

Moreover,  the  employer  paying 
an  intern  often  felt  he  got  the  most 
return  from  his  investment  by 
channeling  the  student  down  one 
particular  job.  And  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  same  responsibility 
to  teach  and  counsel  as  one  for 
whom  a  non-pay  student  was  work¬ 
ing.  Hence  the  non-pay  system 
seemed  to  offer  greater  returns  in 
the  specific  thing  for  which  the  in¬ 
ternship  was  designed  —  educative 
experience.  Students  are  not  given 
a  grade  for  this  work,  but  only  a 
“pass”  or  “fail.” 

A  Chore  of  Grading 
Many  schools,  however,  favor 
the  pay  system.  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  school  of  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lic  information  reports:  “We  do 
not  offer  credit  primarily  because 
we  don’t  want  to  burden  the  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  employs  the 
student  with  the  chore  of  grading 
him.  Experience  shows  that  the 
conscientious  executive  will  make 
too  much  of  a  chore  out  of  grading 
a  student,  and  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  executive  giving  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  good  grade  out  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  heart.  We  intend  to  ask 
each  executive  employing  an  in¬ 
tern  to  give  us  an  analysis  of  the 
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student’s  work,  and  that  is  as  fu 
as  we  shall  go.” 

Difficulty  of  supervision  is  cited 
by  Prof.  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook,  head 
of  the  Kansas  State  College  depart¬ 
ment  of  technical  journalism,  as  a 
reason  for  not  giving  college  credit. 
Says  he,  “We  do  not  approve  the 
offering  of  college  credit  because 
the  work  is  not  supervised  by  a 
member  of  the  college  staff. 

“Although  in  most  cases  the 
work  would  be  closely  and  ably 
supervised  by  an  editor,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  student  to  spend 
two  months  on  a  newspaper  with 
little  or  no  supervision.  In  that 
case,  the  student  might  not  learn 
very  much.  We  have  to  run  that 
risk,  but  for  that  reason  we  do  not 
offer  college  credit  for  such  work.” 

North  Texas  State  College  is  one 
of  several  institutions  allowing  both 
credit  and  pay  for  the  internship. 
Explains  C.  E.  Shuford,  director 
of  the  department  of  journalism, 
“I  personally  feel  that  a  student  is 
entitled  to  both  credit  and  pay.  In 
any  situation  the  pay  amounts  to 
little  more  than  expense  money, 
and  many  students  have  passed  up 
summer  jobs  paying  more  to  get 
the  internship  experience.” 

Prof.  Elbridge  Colby  of  George 
Washington  University  permits  no 
academic  credit  for  the  internship. 
He  explains,  “The  difficulties  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  grades  are  veiy 
nearly  insurmountable  in  a  high- 
grade  institution  which  wants  to  be 
responsible  for  its  own  grades  and 
credits  and  to  refrain  from  dele¬ 
gating  that  elsewhere.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  devise  a  machinery 
satisfactory  to  the  council  in  this 
respect.” 

In  Favor  of  Payment 

At  the  University  of  Maryland 
department  of  journalism.  Prof.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Crowell,  who  formerly  al¬ 
lowed  six  semester  units  of  credit 
for  the  internship,  has  abandoned 
the  practice  in  favor  of  pay.  He 
says: 

“Students  receive  whatever  pay 
they  can  obtain.  We  found  that 
the  student,  and  especially  the  em¬ 
ployer  if  he  happened  to  be  the 
student’s  father-publisher,  resented 
paying  the  $50  enrollment  fee. 
Both  claimed  that  the  university 
did  not  earn  this  money. 

“Because  the  interns  are  scat¬ 
tered,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ad¬ 
viser  or  teacher  of  the  course  to 
do  much  supervision,  much  less 
make  more  than  one  or  two  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  student  and  employer 
during  the  time  of  the  internship. 
Some  of  the  internships  are  taken 
out  of  the  state.  It  was  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  teacher  to  have  all 
the  interns  come  to  the  campus 
or  any  other  central  meeting  place 
once  a  week  for  consultation,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems,  and  lectures 
concerning  their  work.  These 
things  arc  essential  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  an  honest-to-goodness 
internship  as  modern  educators 
view  it. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Credit  for  Interns 

continued  from  page  64 


“So,  after  two  years  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  enrollment  fee 
and  with  our  inability  to  properly 
supervise  the  internship  course,  we 
changed  it  from  a  credit  course  to 
an  optional  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“I  do  not  prefer  one  system  over 
the  other,  since  nearly  all  of  the 
students  who  have  what  it  takes 
will  do  an  internship  whether  it 
is  required  or  credit  is  allowed. 
However,  in  the  final  analysis  you 
are  giving  credit  on  the  college 
level  for  mere  job  experience. 

This  is  educationally  unsound,  a 
farce  that  cannot  be  defended,  try 
as  one  may.  A  university  will  not 
grant  credit  for  any  of  its  courses 
just  because  a  man  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  before  en¬ 
rolling;  it  is  equally  unsound  to 
give  credit  for  the  job  experience 
obtainable  in  an  internship. 

“In  brief,  the  internship  has 
many  desirable  benefits  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  employer,  and  the  school. 

But  it  must  be  offered  on  a  volun- 
I  tary  basis  without  credit.” 

I  Next — Newspaper  Cooperation 
with  the  Internship  Program, 
m 

Proi.  Frost  Named 
Director  oi  School 
Seattle  —  Prof.  Vernon  R. 
Frost,  former  Northwest  newspa¬ 
per  editor  and  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Washington  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  since  1945,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  School  of  Communications 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

He  succeeds  H.  P.  Everest,  also 
a  former  newspaper  editor,  who 
is  now  vicepresident  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  School  of  Communications 
was  established  last  year  to  com¬ 
bine  journalism  and  radio-televi¬ 
sion  education  into  an  integrated 
program.  Professor  Frost  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  journalism  divi¬ 
sion.  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Adams  is 
bead  of  the  radio-television  divi- 
wn.  Prof.  Merritt  E.  Benson,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  school  since 
last  January,  will  continue  on  the 
faculty  as  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Professor  Frost,  born  in  Wenat¬ 
chee  in  April  1902,  has  nearly  30 
years  of  experience  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  and  editor  on  dailies 
>nd  as  an  owner  of  weeklies. 

■ 

Working  Gal's  Page 

The  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messen- 
ter  and  Chronicle  devoted  a  full 
P*ge  to  National  Business 
iVomen’s  Week,  Sept.  28  through 
Dct.  4,  in  a  recent  issue.  Opposite 
*n  entire  page  of  the  event’s  news 
a  full  page,  two-column  ad, 
JPonsored  by  the  Business  and 
^fessional  Women’s  Club  of 
fort  Dodge,  plugging  the  work- 
®E  woman’s  role  in  community 
*ffairs. 
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North  American  Aviation 
brings  15,500  new  employees 

North  American  Aviation — with  15,500  employees  and 
.  their  familie.s — is  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  Colum¬ 
bus  market  is  booming  ahead.  Center  of  a  12-county 
trading  area  (nearly  $l>/2-billion  buying  power)  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  growing  faster  than  any  Ohio  big  city.  New 
and  varied  industries,  commerce,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  government,  make  it  an  unusually  stable  market. 

One  netvspaper  covers  it  best  — 

The  Dispatch  reaches  more  than  4  out  of  5  Columbus 
homes  daily — more  than  9  out  of  10  Sunday  — gives 
dominant  coverage  of  the  12  counties.  No  other 
Ohio  city’s  newspaper  reaches  this  market  effectively. 
No  Columbus  newspaper  approaches  Dispatch  coverage. 


®he  Columbus  Bis^iutctt 

Central  Ohio’s  Greatest  Advertising  Medium 


National  representatives:  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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1858 


1832 


They  had  $68  and  high  hopes 

Tiiat's  how  the  Stii(Jei)aker  story  be- 
"ati — two  youiif!  blacksniitlis,  Henry 
ami  Clem  Stuilebaker,  with  a  yen  to 
builil  wauons  anil  S()8  in  cash.  They 
opened  up  shop  in  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana.  one  Februarv  morning  in  1852. 


A  $360,000  a  year  "giant” 

Studebaker  vehicles  were  nation-wide 
favorites  by  1808.  A  factory  employing 
190  men  produced  3,955  Studehakers 
that  year — did  a  .§300,000  business. 
But  this  plant  wasn’t  adequate.  The 
brothers  incorporated — expanded. 


An  unexpected  gold  bonanza 

A  younger  Studebaker  brother,  John 
M.,  had  trekked  west,  lured  by  Califor¬ 
nia’s  gold.  But  instead  of  prospecting, 
he  huilt  wheelbarrows— earned  -SB.OOO 
which  he  brought  back  to  help  vitalize 
the  struggling  little  wagon  business. 


1889 


1898 


Carriages  for  all  the  world 

U.  S.  President  Harrison — other  celeb¬ 
rities — ordinary  people — drove  in 
Studebaker  rigs  now.  On  farms,  in 
cities,  over  the  roadways  of  the  world, 
more  and  more  hauling  was  being 
done  in  sturdy  Studebaker  wagons. 


Out  of  ashes  to  new  strength 

Studebaker  thrived  in  the  shaky  ’70s. 
Even  in  "panic”  year ’73,  people 
bought  over  10,000  Studebakers.  Then 
fire  leveled  Studebaker’s  newly  com¬ 
pleted  factories.  Still  larger  plants  rose. 
Sales  passed  a  million  dollars  annually. 


From  El  Coney  to  Ladysmith 

Horse-drawn  Studebakers  were  trans¬ 
porting  troops  and  supplies  in  Cuba  in 
’98 — serving  as  artillery  caissons  in 
South  Africa  in  ’99.  But  Studebaker 
automobiles  would  soon  come.  In  1899, 
bodies  for  some  electrics  were  built. 


1939 


End  of  the  line  and  an  era 

Horse-drawn  Studebakers  were  dis¬ 
continued  as  vast  new  Studebaker  car 
an<l  truck  plants  opened  up.  Stude¬ 
baker  liit  new  highs  in  output — had 
the  biggest  percentage  of  increase  in 
its  industry  from  1919  through  1923. 


A  testing  laboratory  outdoors 

As  the  ’20s  began,  Studebaker  metal¬ 
lurgists  perfected  and  patented  molyb¬ 
denum  steel — an  800-acre  proving 
ground  was  laid  out.  Studebaker  intro¬ 
duced  one  improvement  after  another 
that  all  motoring  would  profit  from. 


Revolutionary  low  price  cor 

Ever  since  1926,  Studebaker  haJ 
been  successfully  eliminating  car 
weight  to  increase  operating  economy. 
In  1939,  a  revolutionary  new  Stude¬ 
baker — the  amazingly  thrifty  Cham¬ 
pion — invaded  the  lowest  price  field. 
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1904 


1946 


One  hundred  years  (j Studehaker  mdestones 
tn  Amencas  fomnrd  march 


100th  A 


nmversar 


^mber  engines!  Military  trucks! 

^orld  \^'ar  II  saw  Studehaker  busy 
over  63,000  engines  for  the 
flying  Fortress — nearly  200,000  mili- 
1*7 trucks — some  15.000  tracked  am- 
plnbious  vehicles  called  Vt’easels,  pow- 
'**<1  by  Studehaker  Champion  engines. 


First  by  far  with  a  postwar  car 

A  daring  change  for  the  better  in 
automobile  styling  was  introduced — 
ready  just  nine  months  after  World 
War  II  stopped.  The  car — the  trim, 
sleek,  "new  look”  Studehaker.  All 
modern  car  design  reflects  its  influence. 


On  to  new  responsibilities 

National  defense  now  has  enlisted 
Studehaker  competence  extensively — 
for  jet-engines  and  military  vehicles. 
Meanwhile,  public  demand  for  Stude- 
baker  cars  and  trucks  grows.  The  sec¬ 
ond  Studehaker  century  has  begun! 


Was  "juice” — or  "gas” — to  win? 

Electricity,  gasoline  and  steam  vied  for 
preference  in  automobiles  in  1904. 
Studehaker,  already  producing  electrics, 
started  building  gas-powered  cars, 
too — made  arrangements  to  expand 
its  output  through  allied  factories. 


From  $68  to  this  in  59  years 

The  hour  of  decision  arrived  in  1911. 
Studehaker  erected  and  equipped 
huge  factories  for  automobile  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Studehaker  (iorporation,  with 
8,0(X)  employees,  1,500  dealers,  tangible 
assets  of  $23,000,000  was  organized^ 


First  "horseless"  Studehaker 


Mudebaker’s  first  car  was  an  electric, 
Jitroduced  in  golden  anniversary  year, 
1902.  K  notable  early  customer  for 
ffle— Thomas  A.  Edison.  That  year, 
Mttdebaker  had  2,500  employees — 
ud  sales  reached  4  million  dollars. 
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The  San  Antonio  Light  on  March  18 
added  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
features ...  and  the  Light’s  circulation  shot 
up  like  a  summer  thermometer: 

Circulation  Before*  After**  GAIN  UP! 

DAILY  80,889  96,196  15,307  19% 

SUNDAY  116,124  130,101  13,977  12% 

Source:  ABC  Pub.  Stat.  *.\Iar.  //,  **Oct.  /, 

In  less  than  seven  months,  the  CT-NYN 
features  helped  the  Light  to  achieve: 

•  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the 
history  of  San  A  ntonio  newspapers, 

•  the  largest  volume  of  retail  display 
advertising  in  the  city! 

Moral:  Adding  features  most  readers  like 
best  is  the  best  way  of  getting  more  readers 
to  like  a  paper  better! 

If  your  paper  could  use  more  and  better 
circulation... better  ask  for  all  the  facts  on 
the  San  Antonio  Story.  For  data  and  details, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Editors  Syndicate  Often 
Daily  Dinah  Mite* Panel 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Latest  of  the  “nasty  brat”  gag 
cartoons  is  a  single-panel  one-col¬ 
umn  affair  called  “Dinah  Mite” 
scheduled  for  first  release  Nov. 
24.  Editors  Syndicate,  New 
York,  is  handling  distribution. 
Dinah,  as  you  might  guess,  is  a 
holy  terror  in  small  female  form. 

Creator  of  the  new  feature  is 
Joe  E.  Buresch,  and  Dinah’s  pro- 


Joe  Buresch  and  daughter. 


totype  is  his  daughter,  Linday 
Jean,  not  quite  live  and,  he  says, 
“the  prettiest,  nastiest,  most  lov¬ 
able  gal  this  side  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.” 

Mr.  Buresch,  36,  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  has  been 
living  within  a  dozen  miles  of  his 
birthplace  all  his  life.  He  reports 
he  has  been  “making  a  fair  living 
at  cartoons  since  1936.” 

“I  have  no  other  work,”  he  says, 
“and  stick  to  the  drawing  board 
and  typewriter  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  doing  gags  and  cartoons  for 
trade  papers  and  general  maga¬ 
zines.  I  started  out  with  a  small 
syndicate  doing  a  detective  strip 
which  was  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  then  worked  for  a 
group  of  comic  book  publishers 
and  finally  settled  down  to  gag 
cartoons.” 

His  gag  ideas  have  been  used 
by  top  name  cartoonists  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  now,  and  he  regularly 
supplies  ideas  to  two  syndicated 
panels.  Mr.  Buresch’s  own  car¬ 
toons  have  appeared  in  some  300 
trade  papers,  as  well  as  in  slick 
magazines. 


eve  that  Eisenhower  had  an  “edge.” 
But  Gallup,  Roper  and  Crossley 
agreed  that  there  was  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Stevenson  victory. 

Lone  exception  was  Samuel  Lu- 
bell,  author  of  “The  Future  of 
.American  Politics,”  who  wrote  a 
special  series  of  30  pre-election 
articles  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
group  and  35  other  newspapers 
via  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
Though  his  original  assigiunent 
was  simply  to  talk  to  voters  in 
sensitive  areas  and  report  on  what 
they  were  thinking,  Mr.  Lubell 
decided  to  stick  his  neck  out  and 
call  the  election  outcome.  He 
called  it  right. 

After  talking  to  voters  in  26 
cities  and  16  farm  counties  in  15 
states,  Mr.  Lubell  wrote  on  Oct. 
27:  “Enough  persons  who  voted 
for  President  Truman  in  1948  have 
told  me  they  intend  to  vote  Re¬ 
publican  this  Fall  so  that  Gen 
Eisenhower  should  win  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Should  the  pro-Eisenhower 
trend  prove  strong  enough  to  crack 
three  or  four  of  the  big  city  states, 
then  Ike  will  win  by  a  landslide." 

On  Oct.  28  he  wrote:  “If  the 
Democratic  fall-off  is  large  enough, 
Gen.  Eisenhower  is  likely  to 
sweep  the  nation,  carrying  even 
states  w'hich  have  been  rock-like 
Democratic  through  the  entire 
New  Deal  era.” 

Mr.  Lubell’s  sampling  technique 
came  up  with  results  which  close 
ly  paralleled  election  returns  in 
various  specific  areas.  “My  big 
fault,”  he  says,  “was  not  to  trust 
it  more  than  I  did.  It  had  never 
been  applied  in  just  this  way  be 
fore.  I  found  it  even  more  sensitive 
and  sounder  than  I  ever  expected. 


Pollsters'  Post-Mortem; 
Lubell  Called  It 

The  syndicated  public  opinion 
polls  came  out  on  the  winning 
side  in  1952,  but  were  off  base  on 
the  actual  vote.  After  being  un¬ 
usually  cautious  about  flat  predic¬ 
tions  throughout  the  campaign 


60-Foot  'Gordo'  Towers 
Over  Arizona  State  Fair 

The  biggest  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  country  this  week  is 
undoubtedly  “Gordo,”  created  by 
Gus  Arriola  for 
United  Feature 
Syndicate.  The 
Arizona  State 
Fair,  now  under 
way  in  Phoenix, 
features  a  60- 
foot  high  figure 
of  Gordo,  along 
with  his  compan¬ 
ions,  Pepito  and 
Senor  Dog,  to 
keynote  the  Mex 
lean  motif  of  this  year’s  fair. 

The  giant  display  is  constructed 
of  wood,  structural  steel,  plastic 
and  wire,  and  supported  by  two 
telephone  poles.  Windshield  stick* 
and  other  Gordo  items  will 
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(E&P,  Nov.  1,  page  66),  the  poll-  further  promote  the  strip  with  fair 
sters  finally  conceded  on  election  visitors. 

1952 
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Slips  Are  Showing 
In  E  &  P  Poll 


In  H&P’s  poll  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  (Nov.  1),  revealing  editorial 
support  for  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates.  the  Bridgeport  Herald  was 
inadvertently  listed  as  being  for 
Eisenhower  through  a  copying  er¬ 
ror.  The  name  of  the  newspaper 
should  have  been  the  Bridgeport 
Telegram  which  was  supporting 
Ike.  The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  was  supporting  Stevenson. 
Weekly  and  Sunday  newspapers 
were  not  covered  in  the  E&P  poll. 

Because  of  an  error  in  filling 
out  the  E&P  questionnaire  the 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times  was 
named  as  supporting  Stevenson. 
The  Times  editor  informs  us  it 
was  backing  Eisenhower.  E&P  is 
glad  to  correct  the  error. 

The  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
listed  as  supporting  Eisenhower, 
switched  its  allegiance  to  Steven¬ 
son  on  Oct.  30  after  E&P  went  to 
press.  This  makes  two  dailies  that 
swung  from  one  candidate  to  the 
other  instead  of  only  one — Au¬ 
burn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Advertiser — 
as  stated  in  the  E&P  story. 


way  from  Frankfurt  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  125,000  readers. 

The  headline  stated,  “Ike  by 
Landslide.” 


Globe-Democrat 

continued  from  page  15 


Election  Notes 

continued  from  page  8 


Research  Validity 

Researcher  C.  E.  Hooper, 
commenting  on  Election  Night  re¬ 
turns,  said: 

“The  manner  in  which  the  first 
10  percent  of  the  returns  foretold 
the  final  outcome  of  the  Election, 
both  in  1948  and  1952,  provides 
a  most  impressive  .popular  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  validity  of  the 
sampling  process  as  a  means  of 
establishing  factual  relationships. 

“It  should  serve  as  a  boon  to 
properly  conducted  consumer  re¬ 
search.” 


‘Press  Row'  Loses  2 

Washington  —  The  “press  sec¬ 
tion”  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  will  be 
minus  two  journalists  in  the  new 
Congress.  Thomas  R.  Underwood, 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald,  lost  to  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Republican,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Herald’s  compan¬ 
ion  paper,  the  Leader.  Blair 
Moody,  former  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  correspondent,  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Charles  E.  Potter,  leg¬ 
less  war  hero  whom  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
publisher,  had  commended  to  the 
voters  of  Michigan. 


2  for  Parr 

Tallahassee — Hal  Parr,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer,  worked  long 
and  hard  and  late  covering  the 
election  returns  of  this  North 
Florida  area. 

This  was  the  12th  election  for 
him  in  states  from  Washington  to 
New  York  to  Florida. 

But  the  day  after  the  election, 
Parr  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  to  check 
the  local  output  of  news — and 
found  he  had  received  two  write- 
in  votes  for  Secretary  of  State, 
listed  in  the  final  county  returns. 


Troops  Get  the  Word 

Unprecedented  handling  of  elec¬ 
tion  news  over  Army  Signal  Corps 
facilities  gave  troops  all  over  the 
world  results  as  fast  as  they  were 
being  received  at  home  on  radio 
and  in  the  domestic  press.  Stars 
and  Stripes  New  York  Bureau  was 
the  focal  point  of  the  operation 
and  fed  the  returns  by  leased  tele¬ 
type  line  directly  into  Army  Signal 
Center  in  the  Pentagon. 

Here  multiple  tapes  were  cut 
simultaneously  and  relayed  ’round 
the  world  to  Tokyo,  Korea,  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Asmara,  Alaska,  Honolu¬ 
lu.  Panama.  Eniwetok,  and  then 
re-relayed  to  other  Army  points. 

AP,  INS  and  U.P.  gave  special 
permission  to  Army  Information 
and  Education  Division  to  make 
u«  of  election  material  they  fur¬ 
nished  to  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  reg¬ 
ular  client. 

The  first  flash  on  Stevenson  con¬ 
ceding  was  received  at  7:44  A.M. 
Germany  time  and  by  4:30  P.M. 
Stars  and  Stripes  European  Edition 
had  a  16-page  first  e^tion  on  its 


DeLuxe  Phone  Service 

C  H  I  c  A  G  o — Illinois  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  used  everything 
from  grain  elevators  to  a  mobile 
telephone  trailer  to  assist  newsmen 
to  cover  the  Stevenson  story. 

At  Half  Day,  111.,  where  the 
candidate  voted,  Illinois  Bell  in¬ 
stalled  outdoor  phone  booths  for 
the  press,  radio  and  television  near 
the  polls. 

.At  Springfield,  the  state  capital, 
where  Mr.  Stevenson  received 
election  returns,  the  company  set 
up  a  telephone  trailer  outside  the 
Leland  Hotel,  and  installed  100 
additional  telephones  and  teletype¬ 
writers,  plus  radio  and  TV  circuits. 

The  most  unique  phase  of  the 
coverage  was  the  1 1 2-mile  tem¬ 
porary  microwave  television  sys¬ 
tem  installed  between  Chicago  and 
Springfield.  TV  signals  jumped 
from  Springfield  to  grain  elevators 
at  Lanesville  and  Decatur,  to  a 
144-foot  tower  near  Monticello,  to 
antennae  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  football  stadium  at  Cham¬ 
paign  to  the  Danville  bank  build¬ 
ing,  thence  onto  the  coaxial  cable. 


news.  III  features,  and  IV  sports 
and  society. 

On  the  retirement  of  Capt.  King 
in  1915,  Ray,  then  secretary  of  the 
company,  was  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  change  in  policy 
which  has  governed  the  reporting 
and  interpretation  of  news  since 
that  time.  He  divorced  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  the  news  depart¬ 
ments,  establishing  each  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit.  Henceforth  the  editorial 
page,  through  its  own  editor,  re¬ 
flected  the  policies  and  thinking 
of  the  publisher  while  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  under  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  handled  the  news. 

Another  “Mack,”  this  time  a 
noted  reporter-editor,  Joseph  Mc- 
Auliffe,  was  installed  as  managing 
editor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1941 
by  the  present  managing  editor, 
Lon  M.  Burrowes.  Burrowes  and 
McAuliffe  joined  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  on  the  same  day  in  1913  and, 
at  the  time  the  change  in  manag¬ 
ing  editors  was  made  in  1915,  Mc¬ 
Auliffe  was  city  editor  and  Bur¬ 
rowes  telegraph  editor.  Later  Bur¬ 
rowes  became  news  editor,  directly 
under  McAuliffe,  and  was  ready  to 
step  in  and  maintain  the  continuity 
of  direction  which  has  extended 
for  more  than  35  years. 

Casper  Yost,  then  Sunday  edit¬ 
or,  became  the  first  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  and  was  succeeded 
in  1941  by  Louis  La  Coss,  veteran 
news,  feature,  special  and  editorial 
writer. 

On  the  “publishing  side,”  the 
continuity  has  existed  the  full  100 
years  of  the  paper.  Sons  of  Dan 
Houser — W.  M.  Houser  and  D.  B. 
Houser — and  a  grandson,  W.  C. 
Houser,  have  held  executive  posi¬ 
tions  down  through  the  years. 
Charles  H.  McKee,  nephew  of  one 
of  the  founders,  was  president  of 
the  paper  for  a  period.  And,  of 
course,  the  present  publisher  is  a 
son  of  Simeon  Ray,  nephew  of 
William  McKee,  one  of  the  found- 


It's  J.  A.  C.  Hearst! 

A  second  son,  John  Augustin 
Chilton  Hearst,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  Oct.  24  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Their  other  boy  is  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  III.  In  his  “Ed¬ 
itor’s  Report”  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American  of  Oct.  25,  Mr. 
Hearst  told  a  husband’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  trip  to  the  hospital. 


ior  executive  group,  had  been 
prominent  in  civic  activities. 

During  World  War  II  he  served 
with  highest  distinction  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Army  Intelligence 
Corps.  He  was  awarded  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit  for  “exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  Mediterranean  theater  of  op¬ 
erations”  and  was  cited  for  setting 
up  the  counter-intelligence  net¬ 
work  in  that  area.  He  was  inva¬ 
lided  home  in '1944  and,  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  in  March,. 
1945,  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


From  Ground  Up 

When  E.  Lansing  Ray  Jr.  died 
in  1946,  the  logical  choice  for  suc¬ 
cession  within  the  family  circle 
became  James  C.  Burkham,  a 
nephew  of  the  publisher.  Like 
young  Ray,  Burkham  had  learned 
the  business  from  the  ground  up. 
He  had  just  about  completed  this 
training  when  he,  too,  was  called 
into  service  in  1942.  Like  Lansing 
Jr.,  Burkham  was  also  detailed  to 
the  Counter-Intelligence  Corps  of 
the  Army. 

Upon  return  from  the  service  he 
moved  into  the  executive  ranks  at 
the  Globe-Democrat  and  immed¬ 
iately  displayed  the  qualities  and 
love  and  understanding  of  the 
publishing  business  which  Ray  Sr. 
was  seeking.  Burkham  became 
president  of  the  company  in  1949, 
with  Ray  retaining  his  three-way 
position  of  publisher,  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  board. 


Death  Breaks  Sequence 
The  sequence  received  a  trag¬ 
ic  blow  shortly  after  World  War 
II  with  the  death,  at  age  35,  of 
E.  Lansing  Ray  Jr.,  who  was  to 
have  succeeded  his  father.  Young 
Ray  came  to  the  paper  in  1932 
and,  until  he  was  called  into  ser¬ 
vice  in  1941,  had  trained  for  the 
day  when  he  would  become  pub¬ 
lisher  by  working  in  virtually 
every  department  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  In  his  early  days  he  rode  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  sold  ads,  acted  as  a 
reporter — following  fires  and  the 
Cardinals,  covering  Jefferson  City 
and  the  local  news  front. 

With  this  sound  background,  he 
moved  into  the  executive  branch 
of  the  business  and  was  associate 
publisher  and  secretary  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1946. 

Young  Lansing,  a  popular  and 
active  figure  among  the  city’s  jun- 


Coach  Retracts  Charge 
Against  United  Press 

James  M.  Tatum,  director  of 
athletics  and  head  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
officially  retracted  and  apologized 
this  week  for  a  statement  in  which 
he  accused  the  United  Press  of 
picking  up  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch. 

In  a  letter  to  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  officials,  he  wrote: 

“The  United  Press  has  proven 
to  me  that  I  was  erroneous  in 
stating  that  the  United  Press 
picked  up  a  story  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  concerning  my  re¬ 
marks  in  Texas  about  bowl  games. 
You  will  remember  I  bothered  you 
with  my  explanation  of  the  Texas 
story  early  in  September.  I  apolo¬ 
gize  for  bothering  you  again,  but 
the  United  Press  informs  me  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  newspaper 
ethics  for  their  organization  to 
pick  up  the  story  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  insists  that  I  cor¬ 
rect  the  statement. 

“They  have  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  release  which  Mr.  (Ed)  Fite, 
their  representative  in  Texas,  made 
after  the  press  interview  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  it  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  story  than  the  one  put  out 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

“I  regret  that  I  did  this  injury 
to  the  United  Press,  and  stand 
corrected.” 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Make  More  *Hard*  News 
Readable,  Writer  Urges 

By  Prof.  Boscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


Seminole  Tips 
Columnist  On  Stoim 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^At  least 
one  Florida  newspaperman  pro¬ 
phesied  the  freak  October  hur- 


Bulk  Nicholson  | 
Estate  Goes 
To  His  Son 

New  Orleans — ^The  bulk  of  the 


ricane  that  swept  the  Caribbean  Leonard  K 

and  gave  Florida  a  scare  until  it  Nicholson,  chairman  of  the  board 
ve^ed  into  the  Atlantic.  .  of  the  Times-Picayiine  Publishing 
Falling  back  on  an  old  Seminole  Company,  will  go  to  his  son,  Jerry 
superstition,  C.  W'*'”  Kimball  Nicholson,  under  provi- 


monopoly,  provided  .he  merger  »' .‘J' 


THE  NEWIS  IN  AMEBICA.  by  Frank  »rvr.nr.m!r  cur  Wrote  in 

i.iithpr  Mott-  Osunbritteo-  Mass.:  Har-  comes  from  sound  economlc  sur  _ .1 


Luther  Mott.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  236  pp.  $4.50. 


u  OI  sions  of  his  will  which  was  pro- 

the  Our  Town  Tcxlay  bated  before  Judge  Frank  J.  Stich. 


.a.-u  cove.™,.,  r.cc«>.  ..ov.  w  vival,  and  comes  with  the  Harvey  _ i  „i.» _ : _  o..  uiu« 

Ingham  stature  of  social  respon-  O^^^^c^obee  Lake  reg‘0  confirming  young  Nicholson  as  ex- 

News  will  never  again  in  our  sibility  for  journalism.  And  it  usu-  ecutor  of  the  estate,  as  had  been 


column  that  the  Indians  were  leav- 


ludge  Stich  signed  an  order 


sibility  foi 

lifetme  be  simple.  Readers  want  ^Hy  does. 

to  know  why  prices  rise  faster  than  when  the  Des  Moines  Register 
wages,  why  taxes  go  higher,  why  and  Tribune  absorbed  its  last  corn- 
wars  seem  ever  with  us,  and  why  petitor,  a  colleague  boasted  to  the 


leaders  become  corrupt.  They  editor,  Mr.  Ingham,  “Now  we  can  *  Excerpts  from  the  will  follow; 

want  to  know  why  more  than  they  have  our  own  wav.”  But  Mr.  Ing-  uiooming.  ..j  g,yg  ^nd  bequeath  the  follow- 

want  to  know  what  to  do  about  it,  ham  retorted'  ”””  ‘"8  particular  legacies:  (1)  To 

though  they  want  to  know  that,  “Now  we  inust  be  far  more  care-  inviting  ruin  by  presenting  John  Poitevent,  son  of  June  Poite- 

too.  ful  than  ever  before  to  give  both  Plenty  of  ‘hard’ news  if  it  does  the  vent  the  sum  of  Ten  ThousMd 

They  want  to  know  how  Sir  Al-  sides  of  all  questions.  We  are  now  job  well.  .  .  .  Those  who  aim  at  ($10,000^)  Dollars;  (2)  To 

_ J  ..  w-i _ •• _ J _ •  ^  ....  \&/Vki7  r'nrlMTi 


hurricane  was  brewmg  Mr  Up-  stipulated  in  the  will,  written  May 
When  the  C..  Mpto  haTpS  who  Lw  to.  tha.  an  mveptep, 

to,supe,s.i.ionwasl,ased  onto  '"girSioholson  died  OC.  19. 
fact  that  saw  grass  in  the  area  Exctipis  from  the  will  follow; 
was  blooming.  ..j  gj^g  bequeath  the  follow- 

- -  ing  particular  legacies:  (1)  To 

is  not  inviting  ruin  by  presenting  John  Poitevent,  son  of  June  Poite- 


exander  Fleming  discovered  peni-  our  own  competition, 
cillin  by  accident.  They  want  to  *  «  * 

know  whether  atomic  energy  will  Dr.  Mott  admits 


the  progresson  from  Gee  Whiz  to  Yorke  Nicholson  Corbin  225 
Holy  Moses  to  God  Almighty  as  a  shares  Times-Picayune  Publishing 


Dr.  Mott  admits  what  we  all  news  entenon 


are  following  Company  Voting  Trast  stock;  (3) 


heat  their  homes  at  negligible  cost  know,  that  there  are  some  stum-  wbat  they  conceive  to  be  an  emo-  To  C^l  M.  ^rbin,  Jr.  275  shares 

before  it  blows  their  planet  to  biers.  But,  he  cites  the  also  patent  ‘'on^l  common  denominator  of  the  of  Times-Picayune  Publishing 

pieces.  They  want  to  know  why  fact  that  the  level  is  high.  Take  the  people.  .  .  .  But  it  is  our  convic- 

a  man  hated  enough  to  hack  his  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times.  And  bon  that  their  course,  and  the  To  Amie  N.  Fisher  650  shares  of 

wife  to  pieces  when  once  he  had  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  inevitably  debasing  results  of  it, 

loved  enough  to  marry  her.  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  under  represent  a  great  and  present  P  ^ 

The  whys  and  the  whethers  are  one  management;  the  Oakland  danger  to  the  American  news  sys-  .  .'  ,  Ic  1440 

harder  to  report  than  the  patho-  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and  the  Courier-  t^m  and  to  a  free  press.  Timeslp^Tnne^ 

logical  hows  and  the  criminal  Journal  and  Times  in  Louisville,  The  only  possible  quarrel  I  have  ^  Y_.j  y  .  stock-  (61 

whats.  Yet  encouragingly  often  Kentuckv  with  this  inspiring  formula  for  J^mpany  voting  irost  st^k,  (OJ 


whats.  Yet  encouragingly  often 
newspapers  print  them.  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  January 
21,  1951,  Peter  Wyden  did  it  in 
the  “Case  History  of  a  Bad  Man.” 


Kentucky.  wiin  mis  inspiring  lormuia  lor  „--  _o 

,uiTS’.to*‘bS"a,'";Si.;g  “VoVnir/'to  <».<»»■■»> <’> tom. 

out:  “The  two  things  that  make  wdh  a  possible  misreadmg  of  H  ($60,001  IDoUars  ner  "rnomh  to 


a  great  newspaper  are  an  owners  “w”  life,  my  executor  and/or  trustees 

,nAcf  ft  fftithfiil  iipw^  Whiz  ficwSj  cv€ii  Holv  A^OSCS  HCWS  •  *  '«* 

nest  heart  and  a  faithful  news  written  with  an  eye  «  Pfy  ‘’y  agreement,  or  m 

■  f..  .E.  Ine  form  of  an  annuity  insurance 

Back  in  1926,  Gerald  Johnson,  for  ^be  reader  s  vicarious  experi-  pQ,j^.y^  ,be  said  executor  and/or 


He  told  why  Bill  Cook  had  be-  honest  heart  and  a  faithful  news 
come  a  killer:  a  rootless  childhood,  report.” 

schooled  in  reformatories,  aban-  Back  in  1926,  Gerald  Johnson, 
doned  by  his  father.  then  on  the  Baltimore  Sun,  ob-  ence. 


Informative  news  cn  also  be  Gee  per  month 

Whiz  news,  even  Holy  Moses  news  '"y 


„  ,  ,  „  ,  -  ---  -  -  -  -  --  ,,,,  .,  ,  ,  ,  .  trustees  may  elect. 

Perhaps  readers  really  prefer  served  that  “news  is  anything  a  ^by  marital  love  turns  to  patho-  ..j  ^ame  and  designate  my  son, 
hard  news,  provided  they  get  it  good  newspaperman  writes.”  John-  reported  as  jgj.^  Kimball  Nicholson,  executor 

with  vicarious  experience  in  the  son’s  perhaps  pragmatically  cyni-  vicariously  and  with  as  emotion-  ^vith  full  ^izin  and 

telling.  Won’t  the  over-cited  shop-  cal  definition  recalls  the  crisp  ®by  purgative  and  intellectually  without  bond,  and  I  give  him  a 


telling.  Won’t  the  over-cited  shop-  cal  definition  recalls  the  crisp  ®by  purgative  and  intellectually  without  bond,  and  I  give  him  a 
girl  and  straphanger  read  about  Sir  pointer  Henry  Justin  Smith  gave  satisfying  a  tragic  curve  as  the  commission  as  executor  over  and 
Alexander’s  laboratory  when  they  me  when  I  first  jointed  the  staff  of  drama  of  the  modern  Othello,  ^bove  any  inheritance, 
read  vicariously  the  drama  of  a  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  susceptible  to  sophistry  and  incap-  ..j  designate  the  firm  of  Phelps, 

flack  of  dust  blowing  through  an  “News  is  anything  your  city  edi-  ^ble  of  subjecting  emotion  to  the  Dunbar,  Marks  &  Claverie  or  its 
open  window  carrying  the  mold  of  tor  thinks  it  is.”  intellect.  successors,  as  attorneys  for  my 

penicillin  to  the  scientist’s  micro-  Neither  Johnson  nor  Smith  were  •  ♦  *  executor,  with  the  request  that  Mr. 

scope?  Carrying  mold  and  miracu-  cynical  or  arbitrary  to  anyone  who  Science  news  can  be  reported  J.  Marshall  Quintero  be  designated 
lous  cure  to  Sir  Alexander’s  train-  worked  with  them.  Johnson  meant  clearly  and  dramatically  as  news  as  notary  for  the  taking  of  an  in- 
ing  and  his  divine  curiosity  which  that  a  newspaperman  wouldn’t  be  of  Homeric  proportions.  It  can  ventory,  if  he  is  available. 

Paul  Y.  Anderson,  the  reporter,  good  unless  he  knew  what  inter-  be  done  accurately  and  without  “The  balance  of  my  estate,  of 
said  “has  been  behind  every  as-  ested  a  significant  number  of  overwriting.  News  of  inflation,  every  kind,  nature  and  character, 

cending  movement  of  the  human  readers.  Smith  had  gone  on  to  news  of  government,  news  of  art  and  wherever  situated,  after  the 

race  since  the  first  Neanderthal  point  out  that  a  city  editor  would  and  music  and  education  can  val-  payment  of  all  debts,  taxes,  Icga- 

lifted  his  head  to  gaze  at  the  not  have  been  put  at  that  key  desk  idly  be  given  the  dramatic  quali-  cies  and  expenses  of  administra- 

stars.”  unless  he  knew  what  his  readers  ties  of  susnense.  a  strusele.  oerson-  tion,  1  give  and  bequeath  to  the 


ars.”  unless  he  knew  what  his  readers  ties  of  suspense,  a  struggle,  person-  tion,  1  give  and  bequeath  to  the 

*  *  *  would  read — and  wouldn’t  have  alization — and  of  Holy  Moses  sur-  National  .American  Bank  of  New 

In  THIS  packed  and  mellow  little  stayed  there,  had  he  failed  to  keep  prise.  Orleans,  John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  and 

That  undoubtedly  is  what  Dr.  'he  said  Jerry  Kimball  Nicholson, 


volume,  “The  News  in  America,” 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  scholar. 
Dr.  Frank  Mott,  has  adroitly 


up  with  changing  appetites. 

*  * 

An  illuminating  point  is  that 


Mott  means  by  “hard  news  well  trustees,  but  in  trust,  neverthe- 


played  an  historical  and  analytical  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  the 


tillating  news  as  a  factor  in  civiliza-  Johnson’s 
tion.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  profes-  printed  a 
sionally  thought-provoking  job.  informatii 
Dr,  Mott  does  not  view  “news-  do  the  si 


An  illuminating  point  is  that  done.”  benefit  of  Jhe 

the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  the  Dr.  Mott  also  discusses  objec-  Jerry  Kimball  Nicholson. 
Chicago  Daily  News — not  only  in  tive  news  versus  the  qualified  re-  . 

Johnson’s  time  and  Smith’s —  port,  foreign  news,  news  as  history,  Mci^CIzine  in  Tcibloid 
printed  a  high  proportion  of  hard,  news  as  sensation,  and  the  fine  job  Tulsa,  Okla. — ^The  Tulsa  World 
informative  news,  and  still  do.  So  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  has  converted  its  Sunday  maga- 


spotlight  on  informative  versus  ti-  Chicago  Daily  News — not  only  in  tive  news  versus  the  qualified  re¬ 


port,  foreign  news,  news  as  history. 


Dr,  Mott  does  not  view  “news-  do  the  single-ownership  papers  in  today’s  great  publishers.  zine  from  an  8-column  format  to 

paper  monopoly”  with  the  custom-  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis,  Mem-  His  “News  in  America”  as  a  tabloid  and  expanded  its  contents, 
ary  alarm.  He  sees  a  certain  eco-  phis,  Kansas  City,  Oakland,  Louis-  book  in  the  Library  of  Congress  The  section  has  been  running  44 


nomic  inevitability  and  an  inevi-  ville,  etc. 


table  informative  progress  in  some  Dr.  Mott  declares  that  “a  paper  itself  hard  news  well  done. 


series  in  American  Civilization  is  pages  and  over  since  the  change 


early  in  October. 
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Unions  Comment 
On  Knight  Proposal 

continued  from  page  9 


“The  officials  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union  fully  realize  that 
we  must  observe  that  trends  to 
meet  new  conditions  will  always 
be  a  challenge  which  must  be  met. 

1  will  frankly  admit  that  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  skilled,  experi¬ 
enced  men  in  the  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms  in  general  and  I  think  all 
of  us  who  have  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  will  admit 
that  we  could  not  foretell  very 
accurately  what  the  requirements 
of  manpower  were  going  to  be 
after  World  War  II. 

Not  Yet  Caught  Up 

“I  know  some  men  in  manage¬ 
ment  who  at  that  time  experienced 
a  sharp  drop  in  revenue,  which 
newspapers  did  have.  There  were 
mergers  and  rumors  of  mergers. 
At  the  same  time,  newspapers 
were  prosperous  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  so  were  our  members  in 
that  they  were  receiving  fulltime 
pay,  plus  overtime.  Yet  we  didn’t 
get  together  and  scientifically  an¬ 
alyze  the  possible  future  require¬ 
ments.  Wc  can  look  back  now 
and  easily  see  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  because  we  haven’t  as  yet 
quite  caught  up  with  the  man¬ 
power  situation  but  we  have  made 
considerable  effort  to  do  so  and 
we  are,  perhaps,  right  on  the  verge 
of  doing  so.  A  little  drop  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  work,  then  in  many  spots 
throughout  the  country,  men  may 
do  well  to  get  the  five  days  per 
week. 

“Our  organization  has  rules  and 


intention,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  nullify  the  advantages 
of  installing  new  equipment.  We 
have  said  to  the  publishers  and 
the  employing  printers  —  install 
new  machines  that  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  to  the  industry, 
print  by  any  process  or  method, 
make  any  improvements  that  you 
can,  and  we  will  operate  this 
equipment  as  efficiently  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  We  will  embrace  new 
methods  and  processes  brought  on 
by  technological  advance. 

Manning  Is  Controversial 

“Now,  of  course,  the  matter  of 
the  proper  complement  of  men  on 
new  machines  will  have  a  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  justifi¬ 
able  manning.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  to  deny  the  publisher  the 
privilege  of  getting  increased  pro¬ 
duction  which  we  know,  generally 
speaking,  is  necessary  for  the  life 
of  the  industry  and  in  every  di¬ 
vision  of  our  industry.  We  do  not 
wish  to  penalize  nor  to  get  more 
than  our  share  of  the  profits  ac¬ 
cruing  from,  or  possible  from, 
new  equipment.  No  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  deny  that,  to 
some  extent,  speed  plays  some 
part  in  manning. 

“We  had  a  case  not  long  ago 
where  the  arbitrator  saw  fit  to 
decrease  the  manning  on  newspa¬ 
per  presses  and,  of  course,  the 
union  lost  the  arbitration  case, 
but  afterwards  the  publisher  vol¬ 
untarily,  under  some  conditions, 
granted  the  additional  man  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  opinion  of  man¬ 
agement  that  the  manning  had 
been  cut  too  much  and  that  it 
was  interfering  with  production, 
but  this  particular  management 


“There  are  too  many  pseudo¬ 
strategists  shouting  about  what  the 
ITU  is  going  to  do  about  Uni¬ 
typo.  This  is  official:  Unitypo 
will  be  continued.  There  will  be 
no  weakening  on  Unitypo  com¬ 
mitments.  The  policy  endorsed 
by  all  recent  conventions  and  our 
book  of  laws  will  be  followed.” 

Mr.  Randolph  was  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Empire  State  Typo¬ 
graphical  Conference  Oct.  26  at 
Buffalo  when  resolutions  urging 
cooperation  among  newspaper 
unions  were  adopted. 

The  conference,  comprised  of 
delegates  from  New  York  State 
typographical  unions,  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  report  which  advocated 
efforts  “to  obtain  jurisdiction  over 
new  printing  methods”  which 
were  described  as  “a  definite  threat 
to  our  craft.” 

Reporters  Barred 

Time  has  shown,  the  report 
stated,  that  “our  industry  as  a 
whole  is  benefited  by  new  means 
of  production”  when  union  mem¬ 
bers  are  allowed  to  operate  the 
machines. 

Mr.  Randolph  barred  the  press 
from  the  meeting  shortly  after  he 
had  begun  his  remarks  concerning 
technological  developments.  He 
noted,  concerning  photocomposing 
equipment,  how  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  “it  can  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  providing  the  operator  of 
the  machine  knows  what  he  wants 
to  do.” 

Then  he  added:  “I  was  not 
aware  that  the  press  was  at  this 
meeting.  I’m  going  to  talk  about 
things  I  do  not  want  in  the  public 
press.” 

■ 

Joe  H.  Palmer,  HT 


regulations  for  governing  the  would  not  have  admitted  that  dur-  Racing  Editor,  Dies 


number  of  apprentices  required  in 
the  industry  and  the  setup  contem¬ 
plates  the  participation  of  man¬ 
agement  and  our  local  unions  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  these 
requirements  are.  I  have  never 
heard  of  management  agreeing  to 
pay  extra  apprentices  over  and 
above  that  required  by  contract 
in  order  to  meet  future  require¬ 
ments.  In  some  segments  of  the 
industry  management  was  entirely 
willing  to  let  an  apprentice  take 
the  place  of  a  journeyman  but,  of 
course,  that  isn’t  a  fair  nor  a  con¬ 
structive  answer  to  the  problem. 

Fallacy  Serves  No  One 

“For  either  side  to  follow  the 
fallacy  of  scarcity  or  over-abund¬ 
ance  serves  no  good  end.  What 
we  should  seek  is  a  balance  by 
which  we  the  union  could  have 
available  enough  men  to  meet  all 
normal  requirements  and  not 
enough  to  cause  serious  unem¬ 
ployment. 

“Mr.  Knight  says  that,  and  I 
quote:  ‘There  is  little  economy 
in  buying  new  and  faster  presses, 
for  instance,  if  the  manning  pro¬ 
visions  are  so  severe  as  to  nullify 
the  advantages  of  installing  the 
new  equipment.’  We,  naturally, 
igree  with  him,  and  it  is  not  our 


mg  the  arbitration  proceedings, 
nor  did  he  think  it  was  true. 

“We  know  that,  largely,  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  is  based  upon  out¬ 
put  per  man  hour  and  we  know 
that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
American  industry  leads  the  world 
in  this  respect.” 


Randolph  to  Continue 
Unitypo  Program 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident,  would  appear  to  be  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  his  “defense 
policy”  despite  the  members’  de¬ 
feat  of  a  special  assessment  to  ^  ^  t 
raise  $10,000,000  for  the  Unitypo 
program  in  the  next  year. 


Joe  H.  Palmer,  48,  racing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  1946.  died  Oct.  31  from  a 
heart  attack. 

Many  readers  followed  his 
“Views  of  the  Turf’  column, 
which  appeared  several  times  a 
week,  for  hs  entertainment  value 
even  when  they  were  not  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  racing.  He 
had  written  several  books  about 
horses.  Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  Blue  Grass 
thoroughbred  racing  country. 


On  the  day  of  the  referendum, 
Oct.  22,  Mr.  Randolph  sent  a  post¬ 
card  bulletin  (No.  194)  advising 
members  to  “Hold  everything! 
(including  loose  tongues).”  it 
stated: 

“Regardless  of  how  the  vote  on 
the  assessment  goes,  whether  it  is 
adopted  or  not  adopted,  the  policy 
and  practices  regarding  defense 
matters  will  be  continued  so  far  as 
the  Executive  Council  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  will  be  no  back¬ 
ward  step;  there  will  be  no  sur¬ 
render  on  basic  principles  or  prac¬ 
tices. 


R&T  Syndicate  Editor 

Ames,  Iowa  —  Charles  Edwin 
lounsbury,  54,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  died  here  Nov.  2  after 
two  months’  illness. 

Mr.  Lounsbury  was  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  for  five  years  before 
joining  the  syndicate  in  1936.  He 
had  previously  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Denver  News-Times,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers. 

His  father,  George  Fenner 
Lounsbury,  is  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 


AP,  N.Y.  Mirror 
Sign  Contracts 
With  Guild 

The  .Associated  Press  and  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  have  signed 
contracts  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  Mirror  settlement  averted  a 
strike  threat  by  the  Guild.  The  2- 
year  agreement  grants  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  $4/  to  $6  weekly,  new 
minimums  from  $45  to  $130  and 
time-and-a-half  overtime  after  a 
35-hour  week. 

The  Mirror  contract  also  pro¬ 
vides  four  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay  after  12  years’  service,  instead 
of  15  years  in  the  old  contract. 
Maximum  amount  of  severance 
pay  was  increased  from  40  weeks 
to  56  weeks.  The  compact,  retro¬ 
active  to  Oct.  9,  can  be  reopened 
in  a  year  for  wage  discussions. 

The  AP  agreement  covers  news¬ 
men  all  over  the  country  and 
grants  increases  ranging  from  $2  to 
$4,  depending  on  the  city  and  job 
classification  and  increases  in  wage 
minimums.  The  new  minimums 
range  from  $55  to  $131.  Four 
weeks’  vaction  pay  is  provided 
those  with  12  years’  service,  in¬ 
stead  of  20  years  as  formerly. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  AP 
newsmen  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Chicago  will  receive  the 
$  1 3 1  minimum  pay  after  five  years. 

The  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  of  which  William 
Mapel  is  president,  is  continuing 
negotiations  with  eight  mechanical 
unions  whose  contracts  expired 
Oct.  31. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  with 
a  ninth  union,  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union,  indepen¬ 
dent.  providing  an  increas  of  $1.75 
in  the  present  wage  of  $88  and  a 
welfare  fund. 

■ 

George  Purcell, 
Ex-Publisher,  Dies 

George  W.  Purcell,  63,  former 
Indiana  newspaper  publisher  and 
postmaster  in  Bloomington,  Ind., 
for  the  last  19  years,  died  at  Cen- 
tralia.  III.,  Oct.  25. 

Mr.  Purcell  took  over  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun  upon  the  death 
of  his  father.  Royal  E.  Purcell. 
George  Purcell  published  the  Sun 
from  1915  to  1926,  when  he 
bought  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
World,  which  he  sold  to  Blaine 
W.  Bradfute  in  1943.  The  World 
was  later  merged  with  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Telephone  and  in  1950  the 
Bloomington  Herald  purchased 
the  World-Telephone  and  the 
paper  is  now  the  Herald -Tele¬ 
phone. 

Mr.  Purcell  was  also  formerly 
the  publisher  of  the  Bloomfield 
(Ind.)  World.  He  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  was 
Inland  historian  at  the  time  of 
the  Inland’s  50th  anniversary  in 
1935. 
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Kenneth  J.  Nixon,  58,  Eastern 
advertising  manager  for  This  Week 
magazine,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  American  Weekly  and 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  and 
former  Southern  manager  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  Nov.  1. 

9|(  :|t 

Percy  I.  Schwarz.  59,  for  35 
years  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  most  recently  as  di¬ 
rector  of  creative  advertising.  Oct. 
30th. 

John  R.  Carroll,  56,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Denver 
(Colo.)  Highland  C  hie  j,  Oct.  30. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  79,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  60  years  and  the 
dean  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
men,  Nov.  1.  His  last  post  before 
retirement  was  editor  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  News. 

<=  S= 

Miss  Elisabeth  Yard,  45,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  (N.  J.)  Democrat,  Oct.  23. 


(Ill.)  Beacon-News  farm  editor  for  ■ 
the  past  10  years  and  previously 
president  of  the  Shorthorn  World 
magazine,  Oct.  29. 

*  «  «  I 

Earl  R.  Bishop,  66,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  Nov.  1. 
He  wrote  an  outdoor  sports  col¬ 
umn,  “Bagging  the  Limit,”  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  after  retirement 
from  the  Tribune. 

*  ♦  5*' 

Clarence  W.  Bishard,  56,  who 
had  been  in  the  local  display  ad 
department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  for 
28  years,  Oct.  22. 

*  *  * 

Paul  G.  Stromberg,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  string  of  seven  county 
weeklies  in  Maryland,  Nov.  4.  His 
newspaper  career  dated  back  to 
1911  when  he  started  as  a  copy 
boy  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
He  was  twice  elected  president  of 
the  Maryland  Press  Assocition. 

*  #  ♦ 

Siegel  Mayer,  62,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  News -Herald, 
Nov.  I.  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
t*6  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  New  York _ 

Appraisers  —  Liquidators 
PRINTORAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

Newspaper  Loans — Financing 

LOANS  on  machinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anj^here,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  T.  7,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale 

ABC  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Evening  and  Sunday 


Jack  K.  Morris.  50,  managing  William  Reckert,  58,  former  i 
editor  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  advertising  manager  of  the  Nor-\ 
Courier  and  former  Philadelphia  folk  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  Oct.  30. 
and  Trenton  newspaperman,  Oct.  ♦  *  *  | 

30th.  William  Campbell,  67,  former 

*  *  *  Albany  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  newspa- 1 

George  E.  Martin,  82,  Aurora  perman,  Oct.  31.  I 


RATES — consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimiim. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  1  $1.00 

2  .60  2  .96 

f  .  •«  3  .00 

^  WRi  oner  .40  4  and  orer  .85 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  ratee. 

m  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  eer-  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

vice. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

AI>y ERT l^IX O  agencies  ohured  at  our  National  Olaeeifled  rate 
lees  commiesioQ.  (Inquire  for  ratee.) 

pou^  3()  unite  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  tnfoimatlon) .  No 
sWJrovlationj.  Repliee  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  In 
wnfldence.  Deadline  Wedneeday  at  2  P.M.  (Alter  last  Mail). 

A  PTJBLsISHER  reeervee  the  rigrht  to  edit  all  copy 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept, 
j  Times  Tower.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 
Newspaper  Brokers 
DAILIES  AND  WEEKUE6 
Rsy  E.  Mohler  &  Associstes 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Oolorado 
FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Oood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

EH)R  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LBN  PEIOHNER  AOENOT 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good! 

J,  R.  OABBERT 

8937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  (jalifomis 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
<old  without  publicity. 

★★  WK  are  not  as  much  interested  in  | 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W.  i 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran-  i 
cisco  5,  California. 

Newspaper  Apprahera 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N,  Y, 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO, 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 


May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
No  telephones  please 

C'.VLIFOKXI.L :  Near  coast  in  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Gross  $43,000.  Good 
equipment.  $20,000  down.  .Tack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29,  California. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  County  Seat  Weekly. 
Heady  and  equipped  for  daily.  $90,- 
000,  Marcus  GriHin,  Broker,  Tucum- 
<*;iri.  \ew  Mexico, 

COMMERCIAL  DAILY 

City  of  400,000 

Price  $35,000  Cash 

May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
No  telephones  please 

SOUTHWESTERN  IOWA  SUBURBAN 
— COUNTY  SEAT.  Exclusive  weekly.  ! 
Gross  $43,000.  Priced  below  gross  for  j 
quick  sale  to  dissolve  partnership. 
Neat,  efficient  2-Lino  plant,  Kluge,  en¬ 
graving  plant,  one  of  best  weekly  shops 
in  Western  Iowa.  Consistent  earner 
and  contest  winner  for  many  years. 
Biggest  weekly  in  8th  richest  county 
in  Iowa.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

EASTERN  DAILY  . 

$90,000  cash 

May  Bros.,  Binghamton.  New  York 
No  telephones  please 

SCUTHWESTERN  DAILY 

MORNING  and  Sunday,  new  pressei, 
recently  started  big  advertising  poten¬ 
tial,  excellent  staff.  Location  given  only 
in  person  to  person  visit  upon  pledge 
to  investigate. 

SODER  SOUTHWTESTERX— 
SPECIALISTS 

312  Hightower  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

SOLTTHERX  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
fast-growing  area.  1952  gross  will  be 
$76,500,  double  1949.  Modern  plant, 
low  rent.  $^0,000,  $20,000  down. 

Joseph  Snyder,  3570  Fr.mees,  Venice, 
C.alifornia. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

SMALL  DAILIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Priced  at  $140,000  cash.  Net  last  year 
$36,000,  or  10%  on  $360,000.  Unop¬ 
posed  in  county  seat  of  6,000;  ares 
25,000.  Circulation  3,200  paid.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  $9.30. 

MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Binghamton,  New  York 


,  OLD  ESTABLISHED  Newspaper. 

i35,000  Uash  Gross  exceeds  ^5,000.  Potential  much 

bigger.  Experienced  publisher  or  syn- 
nghamton.  New  York  dicate  may  find  this  opportunity.  Ei- 
iphones  please  elusive  field.  Box  4325,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

AT.^E«u.Sve®w®®1^  EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 
^’dl^'olv^Tar&^p'  Eastern  Location 

-Lino  plant,  Kluge,  en-  $200,000  Cash 

ae  of  best  weekly  snops 

rnner^foT^manV  y‘ea“rV  Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York 

T  8th  ricTeSf  equity  No  telephones  please 

’,^Norton,''Kanirs*‘”*’*'^  Publicatioiis  Wanted _ 


PENNSYLVANI.A— In  delightful  scenic  S  LY®- 
county,  profitable,  long  -  established 

weekly  (exclusive),  grossing  $22,000  daily  or  semi-weekly 

up.  Advertising  50%  plus,  w-ithout  so-  ""wth  ree¬ 
liciting,  capable  big  expansion.  Job  ^nte  fully  first  letter.  Boi 

shop  si  buiy  we  are  farming  out  or-  *217,  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ _ 

ders.  Nonunion.  Own  buiUiing  val-  TRADE  P.APER  or  shopping  piper, 
ued  b>  -$15,000.  Duplex,  3  without  plant,  in  Pennsylvania.  New 

linos,  3  jobbers  plenty  type,  all  equip-  Delaware.  Maryland.  D.  C„  or 

ment.  Healthful  hist^oric  section  near  Virginia.  Box  4433,  Editor  &  PuV 
county  seat  East  s  best  hunting,  fish-  ijgher 
ing,  yet  only  100  miles  New  York, 

No  debts,  low  taxes.  Asking  $30,000  m.... ,  -  ui.. 

about  half  ca.sh.  Box  4434,  Editor  &  Business  Opportunities 

Publisher. _  ESTABLISH  your  own  Newspaper. 

Seattle  and  King  County,  Washington 
CACTCDM  dam  Y  0^®'  excellent  opportnnities  for  good 

.  '-''J  '  uiTMi-i  community  weeklies  or  shopping  pa'wrs 

Netting—  (o  competent  newspapermen.  No  plant 

_  $16,000  inveatment  required,  as  we  have  eicel- 

nnn  1.  w  J  facllltiei  and  are  willing  to  offer 

$85,000,  half  down  very  low  printing  prices  to  help  pub- 

May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York  lishers  eaUblish  papers  in  good  sreis. 
No  telephones  please  Please  do  not  write  unless  you  are 

_ competent  to  establish  and  publish  s 

S.MALL  MIDWEST  CHAIN  old  estab-  netvspaper  and  are  able  to  finance  ffie 
lished  newspapers.  Average  weekly  cir-  ‘  m 

culation  over  9,000.  Gross  over  $100,-  Mt? 

000.  Excellent  modern  equipment,  Wriw: 

Expanding  job  department.  Fine  staff.  I  ^  PubPishing  cYimuany  2312  Third 
$50,000  down.  Box  4424,  Editor  &  j  Lat^'?,*^  WaThTg^on^ 

LEADING  Gulf  Coast  property  in  !  NEWSMAN  would  like  working  mter- 
Texas,  ready  for  daily  exjiansion.  Out-  ,*  thriving  newspaper  in  V.  o. 

standing  area,  town  near  10.000.  Re-  “P  ^  ^ 

quires  $35,000  to  handle.  000  “"d  15  years  newspaper  expen- 

ence.  Box  4313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WILLIAM  K.  HORN  7 

I  1001  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  PUBLISHER  desires  well-established, 

large  or  medium-size  weekly,  or  smslj 
daily  in  southeastern  or  south  centrsl 
•  A  Kin  CIIKirtAV  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  or  Maryland, 

7  AINU  oUlNUAT  with  a  long  record  of  profitable  opera- 

$750,000  tions.  $50,000  to  $250,000  edass.  Be- 

flalf  Down  ply  to  Box  4324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AY  WILL  INVEST  to  $5,000  and  be  s^ 

AT  DKVUo.  circulation  manager  in  established 

mton.  New  York  Eastern  Weekly  paper.  Top  experience, 

lephones  please  Box  44L2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1952 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

$750,000 
Half  Down 

MAY  BROS. 

Binghamton,  New  York 
No  telephones  please 
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1952 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Business  Opportunities 


Press  Engineers 


Composing  Room 


SEWSMA'X  —  Negotiating  for  tiny 
daily  seeka  partner  with  $15,000  ex¬ 
perienced  on  business  side.  Box  4430, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Printing  Promotion 


PUBIilSUERS  with  Commercial  Print 
Shops.  Find  out  about  Business  — 
Building  Campaigns  (low  cost)  pre¬ 
pared  to  order.  Increase  printing 
buiness  locally,  surrounding  area  or 
derelop  mail  order  sales.  Finkle  Ad- 
rertising,  8809  West  Pico,  Los  An- 
leles,  CaJifornia. 


Promotion 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Galit 
POplar  6-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3620-<31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


SHORT  FILLERS  are  what  the  Editor 
ordered  at  Press  Time.  Write  Dickin- 
lon  Filler  Service,  2304  North  52nd 
Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska,  for  details 
OB  weekly  service^ _ 


Here’s  How 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

Pays  Oft  P'AST  ...  1 

•'THE  latest  issue  of  Tested  i 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  came  this  ! 
morning,  and  was  good  for  236  '■ 
lines  on  my  second  call,”  says  I 
Bruce  McGaffey,  CAJI  of  the  ! 
Columbia  Basin  News.  “That’s  I 
getting  our  money  buck  in  a 
hurry.’’  ; 

FOR  you.  too,  every  monthly  re-  | 
lease  of  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  ! 
Plans,  the  Howard  Parish  Class!-  I 
fled  Advertising  Service,  contains  ] 
profit-ideas  aplenty.  Don’t  delay —  I 
order  TODAY  1  : 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2»00  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


I  MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypea  B — C — CSM, 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ocas  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

GALLEYS 

GALLEY  and  TYPE  CABINETS 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 
FX>R  SALE:  Model  14  dk  Linotype 
equipped  with  4  molds  and  electric 
metal  pot,  practically  new  fonts  of 
6-8-IO-I2-1I4-I8  point  nietrolite  with 
metroblock  matrices.  For  details  write 
.Tackson  &  Bell  Company,  P.O.  Box 
126.  Wilmington.  North  (Carolina. 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
The  HAARVm 
ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
are  used  by  Circulation  Managers 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


Complete  Plants 


Syndicates — Features 


JOURNALIST  returning  to  Live  South 
France  offers  Weekly  Column  on 
French  and  Italian  Riviera  life,  per- 
Mualities,  events.  Box  4203,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OXK  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY 
mRS  OF  EXPERIENCE!  That’s 
right;  multiply  the  papers  using  ' 
Sterling  North’s  book  reviews  hy  the 
years  each  has  subscribed  to  the  service  ' 
•nd  it  makes  young  North  an  old  hand.  I 
For  information:  The  Sterling  North  I 
Book  Review  Servire.  Morristown  (5)  I 
Sew  Jersey. 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  former 

Sussex  County  Independent 
Newton,  N.  J. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  FINEST  equipment  ever  offered 
on  the  used  market.  Most  of  these 
items  are  less  than  two  years  old. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  2154"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


5  UNIT 

HOE  PRESS 

5— 16-PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stande 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Polder,  CH  Conveyors 

2  AC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DUlPLiEX 


★  ★  ★ 

Flatbed  Press, 


Model  A. 


Press  Engineers 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
00.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5T23  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  111. 


Hslntensnee,  Serviee,  Repairs,  Ereetlon 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

Ul  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


Dismantling,  Erecting  Rotary 
and  Flat-Bed  Newspaper  Presses 
SEEDS  PRESSROOM  SERVICE 
Box  295,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  Ph.  1261 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Bschinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Xsintenance,  Erections,  sll  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

„Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford.  Illinois 


IN’PEilTYPE,  V-1,  Ser.  No.  21,436. 
INTERTYPE,  C-2,  Ser.  No.  21,437. 
(The  above  two  are  latest  model 
HI-SPEBD  machines) 

INTEKTYPE  03SM,  Ser.  No.  14,149,  j 
with  quadder. 

2  Complete  TELETYPESETTER  Out¬ 
fits,  Standard  Perfoirators.  Operat¬ 
ing  Units,  and  Keyboards. 

FINE  assortment  Intertype  MATS. 

from  6  to  48  pt.  (almost  new). 
EXTRA  full  and  split  Magaiinea. 

VANDERCOOK  Proof  Press,  Model  O. 
HAMMOND  Glider  Saw,  G-22. 
HAMMOND  8  col.  E-Z-Kaster. 

MISCELLANEOUS  equipment.  Metal, 
Newsprint,  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  BRyant  9-1132 


32  PAGE 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22)4">  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPEK  PRESS. 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Caipable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB,  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

(XINSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23^/16'  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


AN  OUTSTANDING  "BUY" 
DUPLEX 
5  UNIT  PRESS 
Plus  Color  Cylinder 

LENGTH  cut-off  'l-lH''.  Double  folder, 
rubber  rollers,  125  h.p.  and  60  h.p. 
motors,  jog  motors,  control  panels, 
spare  armatures,  extra  gears,  etc. 
Press  in  excellent  oi>erating  condition. 
Available  immediately. 

2  C.H.  conveyors,  one  like  new.  Pony 
Aiitoplate.  8,70o-lb.  Goss  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace,  9  G.E.  .4C  immersion  units,  roll 
re-winder  atfacheil  to  ]>ress,  41  steel 
chases. 

LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC. 

Telephone  5251  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  Detwiler 


8-Hoe  Straight  Pattern  Unita  22%' 
wHh  two  color  cylindere,  two  double 
folders,  two  AC  drives. 

5—  SCOTT  Special  6  colnmna  ’Tabloid 
unite,  AC  drive.  Pony  Autoplate. 

6- HOE  Vertical  Units,  AC  drive,  22%' 
cut-off  length. 

GEOiHGE  C.  OXFORD 

Boise,  Idaho  Box  903 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  TO  1  MODEI.. — with  AC  drive  and 
Complete  Stereo  with  Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box. 

Broker,  Box  3537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22)4"  ent-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


UOM.l'LKTE  Newspaper  Plant,  from 
presses  to  desks.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able.  New  York  City.  Box  4447,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  paper  conveyor 
75  feet  long  6  wire  pipe  construction. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho.  _ 


CENTRE- AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Xachinisti  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
ffor  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  ■  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
U)0AL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

W5  Wsshington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  T. 
PHONE  WA’TKINS  4-2010 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES 

27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

DSM  -  08M  -  0  -  B  -  A 


Either  reconditioned, 
Rebnilt-Guaranteed, 


“ns  is’*,  or 
ss  desired. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Used  Presses 

W  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  s  Hat  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  siies. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  aiich 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

♦  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago  8.  III. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

5 — 16  PAGE  balcony  type  units. 

1  DOUBLE  FOLDER  with  Cutler 
Hammer  Conveyor. 

C.  H.  DRIVE — two  75hp  220v  2  phase 
motors  with  two  lOhp  starting  mo¬ 
tors. 

CONTROL — Cutler  Hammer. 

23-9/16'  cut-off  'A"  plates  25,000  eph 
PRODUCES  40pp  straight  SOpp  col- 

AUTcIm.YTIC  ink  rail. 

HOE  automatic  tension  device. 
EXCELLENT  condition  Rubber  rollers. 
GENEROUS  spares. 

P.)ny  .\utopIate  equipment  included. 

Enquiries  to:  The  Publisher 

'The  Ottawa  Citizen' 

Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
OR 

E.  G.  Ryan  A  Co. 

727  S.  Dearborn  St. 

(Chicago,  Ulinois 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPIIF.S 
Press  Room 


UNITS 

I  HAVE  extra  units  to  add  to  your 
present  press  in  any  cut-off  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  003  Boise,  Idaho 


64-PAGE  HOE 

4  UNITS  with  double  folders. 
100  H.P.  A.C.  Drive,  Electric  Hoist, 

5  CUBV'ED  stereo  pieces. 

2244”  cut-off. 

STANDING. 

BEADY  to  tarn  over  for  inspection. 
Houston  Shopping  News  Co. 

504  M  &  M  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 


Stereotype 


EXCEILLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshavers 

8-10  Ton  fnrnacee;  gas  or  electric 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3«,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE 

Scorcher  in  A-1  condition.  220  AO, 
60  cycle.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


must  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
qualified  to  train,  lead  and  inspire  men 
and  boys  engaged  in  home  delivery 
distribution  on  lar^e  operation.  Fur¬ 
nish  complete  details  about  yourself, 
age,  marital  status  and  resume  of 
past  experience  along  with  references 
and  expected  salary.  Write  Box  4231, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


WORKING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


NEEI>  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
December  Ist,  Northern  California,  5- 
day  Dally.  Circulation  now  3,700; 
room  for  strong  increase.  Salary  and 
good  incentive  bonus.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4311,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  L.IRGE  Eastern  Newspaper 
saler  wants  a  young  aggressive 
Manager  for  Home  Delivery 
uieiit.  Fundamental  knowledge 
ness  essential,  plus  brawn  to 
long  organizational  hours.  All 
in  confidence.  Reply  Box  4417, 
&  Publisher. 


W'holc- 
man  as 
Depart, 
of  busi- 
put  in 
replies 
,  Editor 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER  for  Eastern  Metropolitan  daily. 
Need  someone  experienced  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion — cither  present  assist¬ 
ant  seeking  change  or  ambitious  man 
ready  to  advance.  $5,200  a  year  to 
start.  Replies  strictly  confidential.  P.O. 
Box  2566,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


GOSS-DUPLEX  WANTED 
GOSS  or  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  also  Small 
Stereo  Press  needed.  Tompkins  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  714  S.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SUPERVISOR  for  Eastern  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  circulation.  One 
who  is  interested  in  about  $75.00  sal 
ary  with  expenses  and  bonus  lor  in¬ 
crease.  Newspaper  is  one  of  several 
under  same  ownership,  so  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  for  a  go-getter. 
Give  detailed  information  on  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  4402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WAlNTED  to  buy  :  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  21^4"  cutoff.  plates.  Box 
4226,  Editor  &  PubUaber. 


TUBULAR  PRESS,  2-J  model,  16  to 
24  pages,  will  pay  cash.  Describe 
fully,  giving  date  of  availability.  Will 
inspect.  Box  4339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
TUBUL.4R  Press  1  —  1  or  2  —  1  model, 
16  page ;  allso  one  Hoe  or  other  16- 
page  with  color  attachment  or  24  page. 
Send  full  details.  Hudson  Machinery, 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

DUPLEX  Rotary  newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  4403,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrathre 


GBINERAL  MANAGER  for  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Pleasant  city,  growth 
potential.  Salary  plus  percentage  of 
profit.  No  stock  participation.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  extensive  ttdvertising 
experience,  administrative  ability  and 
some  editorial  knowledge.  Age  25-40. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  Write 
fully,  including  detailed  history  and 
references  to  Box  4316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  GO  TO 
PRESS  ON  TIME 

NEED; 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced 
white  and  colored  carriers,  motor 
routes,  ABC,  for  lively,  sales-minded 
growing  paper.  Mr.  Patrick,  Evening 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 


Classified  Advertising 


TELEPHONE 

SUPERVISOR 


AMBITIOUS  energetic  lady  for  thriv 
ing  classified  department  carrying 
large  volume.  Metropolitan  daily. 

ASSISTANT  supervisor  or  qualified 
solicitor  also  considered. 

EXCELLENT  starting  salary  pins 
bonus.  Write  fully  and  in  confidence  to 
P.O.  Box  2^6,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Dhpiay  Advertiriat 


Artists — Cartoonists 


COPY  WRITER  —  make  advertising 
layouts,  pasteups;  do  minor  art  work, 
such  as  signatures,  etc.  Send  samples, 
references,  salary  desired.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Jackson  Daily  News, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Circulation 


TOP-FLIGHT  circulation  manager  for 
growing  Midwest  paper  in  50,000 
class.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience  in  all 
phases  of  departmental  operation.  If 
you  are  seeking  chance  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  field,  this  is  it.  Excellent 
pay,  retirement  plan.  Box  4409,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED — Good  national  or  general 
space  salesman  for  aggressive  Midwest 
newspaper  association.  Must  have  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  newspaper  advertising  can  do 
for  national  advertisers  when  correctly 
used. 


MAN  selected  must  have  an  automobile 
and  be  free  to  travel.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  and  able  to  sell  at  the  grass 
roots  level  by  enthusing  distributors 
sales  managers,  brokers  and  whole 
salers,  as  well  as  top  management. 


THIS  is  a  salary  job  plus  full  ex 
penses.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
of  a  kind  rarely  available  in  the  news 
paper  business  and  can  probably  best 
be  filled  by  a  fairly  young  man  be 
cause  of  the  travel  requirements. 


THE  RIGHT  man  can  make  a  name 
and  a  reputation  for  himself  very 
rapidly.  The  job  is  permanent  and 
represents  an  expansion  of  the  sales 
fore*  .t  .spells  OPPORTUNITY  for 
someone. 


WRITE  fully,  giving  experience,  back 
ground  and  salary  requirements 
Box  4443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


SMALL  DAILY,  highly  competitive 
needs  good  promotional-minded  man 
with  sales  ability.  Ample  reward  for 
proven  results  and  effort. 


ALSO  Staff  Salesman  wanted  to  aug¬ 
ment  present  stock.  Please  state  posi¬ 
tion  applying  for,  salary  expected  and 
experience.  Box  4215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
advertising  man.  Dependable,  capable 
to  solicit,  make  layouts  and  service 
existing  accounts.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity,  top  salary.  Small  daily,  ABC, 
suburban  to  Cleveland  in  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  area.  Write,  News-Uerald, 
W.  K.  Glasgow,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  $70 
plus  commission  bonus  on  gains;  9,000 
daily.  Southeast  Kansas.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  advancement  in  7-paper  group. 
Give  full  details  employment  history 
and  references.  R.  M.  Seaton,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Coffeyville  (Ksns.)  Journal. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Prefer 
experience  ads  and  news.  References. 
Signal-Item  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania. 


SELF-STARTING,  experienced  young 
advertising  salesman  wanted  by  fast¬ 
stepping,  fast-promoting  A.B.C.  daily 
operation  in  Intermountain  area  of 
Pacific  Northwest. 


WE  WANT  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
ambition,  will  give  in  return  better 
than  average  salary  with  bonus  plan 
and  a  chance  at  the  top  spot.  Modem 
plant  in  city  of  30,000  in  the  heart 
of  sports  area. 


THIS  IS  "IT”  for  the  man  who  will 
hustle.  Write  Advertising  Director, 
giving  training  and  experience.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Box  4404,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  advertising  sales 
man;  salary  or  commission:  New  York 
City  and  vicinity;  references  required 
Tumer-Robbins,  5  Columbus  Circle, 
New  York,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  national  man 
to  take  cha^e  of  department  on  8,000 
class  morning  paper.  Southern  city. 
Highly  competitive.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  by  letter.  Box  4401,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EMorial 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
Cabbie  of  receiving  promotion. 
The  Virginian,  Covington,  Virginia. 


NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGER.  One  ot 
the  country’s  largest  financial  institu¬ 
tions  has  an  opening  in  its  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department  in  New  York  for  s 
man  to  help  set  up  and  operate  a  Neve 
Bureau,  tying  in  with  the  Company'i 
local  offices  in  every  state.  Essentiil 
qualifications;  good  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  imagination,  high  standardi  ot 
work,  ability  to  carry  on  a  volume 
operation.  Desirable  qualification!: 
30-40  years  old,  some  experience  is 
financial  or  businees  reporting.  Give 
complete  details  on  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements.  Addreii 
Box  4314,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


EASTERN  Morning  daily,  small  town, 
wants  editor — executive  who  will  di¬ 
rect  locai  staff,  write  heads,  make  up 
paper.  Nothing  to  write.  Mature,  hard¬ 
working  conscientious  man  needed,  one 
who  knows  local  news  values  and 
how  to  play  in  good  makeup. 


THIS  is  uo  soft  snap  nor  easy  chair 
for  dreamers,  nor  a  job  for  hand¬ 
shaker  or  public  relations  glad  hand¬ 
er!  Want  no  griper  or  malingerer  but 
one  who  sympathetically  can  get  the 
best  out  of  talented  staff. 


WRITE  Box  4335,  Editor  tc  Publisher, 
giving  all  details,  age,  experience, 
salary  expected. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  a  newspaper  in  Central  Michigan 
of  12,000  circulation.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  take  pictures.  Call  or 
write  The  Argus-Press  Company, 
Owosso,  Michigan. _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  on  good  morn¬ 
ing  daily  ot  12,000  circulation  in  town 
of  11,500.  Muat  be  reasonably  fut 
to  handle  all  heads  and  layout  except 
sports,  society.  Tnpelo  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKAIAN,  Small 
Daily.  If  thoroughly  qualified,  adapt¬ 
able  to  small  community  life  and  with¬ 
in  convenient  interview  distance  of 
Ohio.  Contact  Box  4337,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 

SMALL  OHIO  Newspaper  has  Sports- 
General  Reporter  news  vacancy.  With 
to  fill  immediately.  Box  4338,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN — Young  man  with  somo 
experience  in  copy  reading  and  han¬ 
dling  wire  services.  Permanent  job  os 
New  England  daily  with  ‘25,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  4427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  handle  desk.  Min 
or  woman.  Write  complete  background, 
when  available,  give  salary  require¬ 
ments,  supply  references.  Daily  Preii. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Promotion — Public  Relatiuns 

OPPORTUNITY 

FX)R  capable  news  or  public  rclslioni 
man  to  manage  chamber  of  commerce 
in  a  wonderful  little  Western  winter 
resort  town  in  sunny,  dry  Ariionx 
Publicity  and  promotion  of  ares  main 
duties.  Good  salary.  A  rare  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  a  man  who  wants  to  live  in  s 
real  Western  town.  Write  Box  4444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  is  aviilsble 
to  a  young,  aggressive  salesman  to 
join  one  of  the  leading  independent 
newspaper  syndicates.  This  organisa¬ 
tion  has  never  sought  men  before,  bnt 
is  growing  so  fast  that  another  salei- 
man  is  needed.  Must  be  able  to  travel 
extensively.  Reply  Box  4446,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

Research — Analysis 

MARKET  RBSEAROHER 

LARGE  metropolitan  newspaper  needs 
good  second  man  in  market  research. 
Familiarity  with  consumer  msrW 
data,  techniques  and  ability  to  bnild 
sales  presentations  to  advertisers  N- 
sential.  Prefer  college  graduate  28-40 
'With  media,  agency  or  consumer  re¬ 
search  experience.  Location  East  North 
Central.  Salary  open. 

REPLY  to  Box  4411, 

Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 

Various  Departments 

ALL  POSITIONS.  Non-metropolitu 
and  suburban  dailies  and  weeUiet  m 
Colorado.  List  your  qualifications, 
what  you’re  looking  for,  with 

THE  COLORADO  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Wm.  M.  Long,  Manager 

1420  Court  Place 

Denver  2,  Colorado 

Mechanical 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  draft-exempt, 
with  camera  knowledge,  for  small 
Maine  daily.  Limited  experience  only, 
needed.  State  age,  marital  status,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  4429,  Editor  tc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Linotype  operator  for  ^ 
machine.  Beautiful  small  Michigan  «ff 
in  good  hunting  and  fishing  ares.  ^ 
cellent  workii^  conditions.  ImmedisU 
employment.  'The  Daily  News,  Ores*' 
ville,  Michigan 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1952 
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HELP  WANTED 


WEB  PRESSMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  two 
operienced  men.  Color  experience 
ielpful,  but  not  required.  Open  shop. 
Hospitalization,  sickness-accident  and 
'jit  insurance.  Cost  of  living  bonus 
ud  profit  sharing  bonus.  Beautiful, 
ilesa  residential  city.  Please  give  age, 
tiperience.  Box  4336,  Editor  &  Pub- 
jiker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


VEWISPAPER  AND  RADIO  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  now  available  as  manager  or 
piblisher's  assistant.  More  than  20 
pears  successful  and  economical  opera- 
lions  based  on  thoraugh  knowledge  of 
tnployee  and  public  relations  plus  an 
esvisble  sales  record  in  both  media. 
Started  backroom  having  thorough 
kaovledge  mechanical  problems.  West 
lout  or  Northwest  preferred  but  will 
coniider  Western  area.  Will  purchase 
Interest  or  consider  entire  property, 
i  personal  interview  will  convince 
poa.  Box  4306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLI.SHER, 
GENERAL,  EDITORIAL  OR 
PRODUCTION  .MANAGER 
!0  YEARS  seasoned  and  successful 
tperatiunal  knowledge:  Publisher, 

Hblic  Relations,  Editorial  and  Pro- 
firtion  in  small  and  large  papers  and 
print  shojis.  Can  give  owner  freedom 
from  details  etc.  .Mways  interested  in 
Coal  to  Pro6t.  Help  you  build  a  big- 
|(r.  better  pai>er  by  the  capable  or- 
lanization  and  direction  of  depart- 
icnts.  .\ge  42  years,  college,  single, 
Ktive  in  fraternal  and  civic  affairs. 
Sood:  record,  references,  character. 
Arsilable.  Salary  in  keeping  with  re- 
iponsibility.  Prefer:  near  central  Cali- 
lomia.  Communications  in  conhdence. 
Box  4415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PHOTO  RETOUCH 
^TIST — 5  years'  experience,  letter- 
ia(,  layout,  illustration  and  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Married,  28.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly.  Box  4421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents 


GOING  AROUND  WORLD— Will  take 
assignments  for  Near,  Middle,  Far 
East.  Stories  and  Photos.  Leaving 
Nov.  15.  W.  Bockelman,  54  Garden 
Road.  Columbus  14,  Ohio. _ 

NEW  YORK  CITY'  free  lance  reporter 
for  out-of-town  newspapers.  Research, 
interviews,  reasonable  rates.  Box 
4317.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  returns  to  Europe  in 
January.  A/ailable  for  assignments, 
correspondent.  Box  4449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADV'ERTISING  EXECUTIVE  —  20 
years  experience  varied  newspaper  and 
commercial  fields.  Past  six  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  daily  7,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  agency  work.  Experience  in 
special  editions,  public  relations,  busi¬ 
ness  news,  regular  accounts.  Practical 
knowledge  of  production  and  person¬ 
nel  problems.  Prefer  southeastern 
states  or  Texas.  .Available  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  Box  4408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  five  years' 
newspaper  experience,  1  weekly  and  4 
daily.  Currently  salesman  on  19,000 
daily.  Experience  as  Ad  Manager  2 
years  on  4,500  daily.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  layout,  copy,  promotion. 
Married,  family,  war  veteran,  37. 
-Available  1st  of  year.  Prefer  Rocky 
Mountain  region  or  West  Coast.  Box 
4422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  JANUARY — Newspaper 
-Advertising  executive,  30  years  in 
sales  field.  Familiar  with  all  produc¬ 
tion.  methods  and  costs.  Past  two 
years,  had  free  hand  in  suecessfiil  op¬ 
eration  of  leading  weekly.  Publisher's 
death  and  probable  sale  of  property 
by  administrators  reason  for  contem¬ 
plated  move.  H.  J.  Engle,  Rocky 
Mount.  Virginia. 


W.ANTED:  ETHICAL  PUBLISHER 
who  needs  and  respects  top-notch 
performance  based  on  sound,  proven 
principles.  Ten  years  actual  experience 
5.000  to  big  city  daily.  Six  successful 
years  manager.  National,  local  display. 
Excel  in  layout,  copy,  promotion. 
Young  family  man.  Beat  health,  char¬ 
acter.  references.  Box  4423,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CffiCULATION  MANAGER  —  Able. 
v«U  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
ttialU  will  provide  commensurate  in- 
wnie  and  security.  Earnings  now 
l^ve  512,000.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  4238,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


OmoULATION  MANAGER — 12  years' 
nperience — All  phases — Little  Mer- 
clSBt,  Mail,  ABC.  College  graduate, 
Ve  40,  married.  Best  reference.  Pre- 
|tr  New  England.  Available  immediate- 
u.  Box  4320,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


-  MANAGER  - 

AVAIL-ABLE  Dec.  1st — Thoroughly 
»erMd  all  phases  Circulation — A  Rec- 
Jfd  that  will  stand  investigation — 
fomished.  Box  4428,  Editor  4  Pub- 
•uher. 

0IROIL.VTIOX  Manager — 12  years' 
•zperience  on  10  to  50,000  Daily 
Newspapers.  Exceptional  Little  Mer- 
ensnt  Plan  record.  Thorough  knowl- 
■ofte  of  Promotion.  ABC.  Mail.  News- 
'lind.  Age  3fl.  Family  Man.  Best  Ref¬ 
erences.  My  interest  is  permanence, 
•ecnrit.v,  and  appreciation  for  job  well 
Jose.  Prefer  East.  Box  4435.  Editor  4 
l^blisher. 

■'^JNBER.  healthy,  hardworking  37  year 
Hid  circulation  man  with  23  years' 
eilterience  in  both  city  and  country 
''Perstions :  excellent  record  of  promo- 
■'on  work :  successful  in  supervision 
.men  and  boys.  Desire  position  as 
Msistant,  city,  or  country  circulation 
“insger  on  metropolitan  paper  OR 
eirenlation  manager  on  smaller  paper. 
'•  present  employed  on  West  Coast. 
•Jfome  now  $8,000.  Good  reason  for 
'binge.  Box  4406,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  Instructor. 
M.Sc.  and  B.A.  in  Journalism.  Profes¬ 
sional  magazine  experience  as  writer, 
photographer  and  editor  in  New  York 
City,  South  and  Midwest.  Can  offer  in¬ 
troductory  and  high  level  course.  Re¬ 
quire  time  for  visnad  communication 
research.  Age  31.  Box  4420,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WILL  free  lanee  features,  articles  tor 
any  media.  Now  editor.  New  York  srith 
large  business  daily.  Know  editors. 
Box  4202,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR  and/or  staff  writer.  Experi¬ 
ence:  reporting;  editing  trade, 

academic  and  scientific  copy;  features. 
TEmpleton  8-836i9  (New  York  City) 
or  Box  4312,  EMitor  4  Publisher. 

RADIO  TV  NEWS — report -rewrite. 
Newscast— college  grad-vet  —  married 
— age  25.  Box  4318,  Editor  4  ^b- 
lisher. 


REPORTER  2%  years’  experience 
city  beat,  features.  Now  on  Midwest 
daily.  Want  chance  to  advance.  Draft- 
free  veteran,  college  graduate.  Box 
4303,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

YOU  PROFIT,  READERS  BEn¥b^ 
I  PRODUCE  1  Writer  for  farm  or 
weekly  news  in  East.  Experienced  B.S. 
married,  25,  vet.  Box  4304,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

Y'OUNG  REPORTER,  year  experience, 
J-grad,  draft-exempt,  available  imme¬ 
diately.  M.  Persky,  535  N,  Homan, 

Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

VETERAN,  College  graduate,  some  ex¬ 
perience — ^need  more.  Will  consider  all 
editorial  offers.  Box  4321,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WRITER,  girl,  with  journalism  degree 
topped  by  7  years'  public  relations, 
news  experience,  wants  United  States 
job  to  come  home  to  after  3yi  yesa-s 
in  Latin  America.  Box  4117,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


B.A.,  ED.  M.,  wishes  to  be  reporter 
anywhere.  Good  knowledge  of  history, 
English,  photography.  Rapid  typist, 
sot^r,  35.  Box  483,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

CARBER-M1NJ>ED  gal;  reporter-editor, 
6  years’  experience  Metropolitan  daily, 
all  beats.  Single,  dependable,  accurate. 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  only.  Box 
4418,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 
Highly  Qualified,  37 
Box  4414,  Editor  4  Publisher 


CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3 
years'  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet.  single,  B.A.  Box  -4437,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  now  PM  deskman-report- 
er,  wants  full-time  desk  job.  8  years 
Southern  dailies,  all  beats,  sports, 
column.  State  desk.  B.S.,  vet,  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  South  or  East.  ^5  start. 
Box  4426,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  anxious  swap  $13,000  post, 
security,  comfort,  esteem,  for  job  with 
publisher  who  understands,  values 
product  enough  to  want  nothing  less 
than  best  possible  newspaper  and  serv¬ 
ices  men  incapable  of  tolerating  me¬ 
diocrity.  Seek  permanent  service  with 
company  willing  to  make  full  use  of 
experience,  talent,  devotion.  Welcome 
chance  to  present  qualifications.  Box 
4413,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  7  years  Book  Club  Editor, 
20  years  executive  organizing  back¬ 
ground,  wide  interests,  specialist, 
Kuropean-.iAsiatic  affairs,  author  con¬ 
tacts,  publicity  minded.  38.  Free 
travel.  Box  4442,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL:  Young,  eager,  college. 
Experience:  Daily;  sports,  feature, 
police.  New  York,  Long  Island  vicini¬ 
ty.  Box  4441,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor  seeks  editorial- 
research  post.  4  years’  news  experi¬ 
ence.  B.A.,  M.A.,  single.  East  or  West 
Coasts.  Box  4410,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  with 
newspapers  and  picture  agency  15 
years — ’5  years  foreign  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  4  years  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  and  agency,  6  years  medium 
daily — seeks  position  as  picture  editor 
or  assistant,  combination  reporter- 
photographer  or  photographer.  Back¬ 
ground  ineludea  picture  editing,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  feature  writing  and  all 
phases  of  photography.  Age  33.  Mar¬ 
ried,  settled  and  sober.  Box  4431,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIH»CED  REPORTER  —  nows, 
sports,  features.  Now  manager  of  neiws 
bureau  covering  population  of  20,000 
for  large  daily  paper.  Use  Speed 
Graphic,  operate  t^etypewriter.  Also 
publicity  and  some  radio  experience. 

I  Boston  University  grad.  Age  27.  mar¬ 
ried,  draft-exempt.  Box  4425,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD.,  25,  veteran, 
seeks  job  with  daily.  M.A.  in  History, 
heavy  Political  Science.  Speak  French, 
good  general  knowledge  European  af¬ 
fairs  through  2  years  residence  and 
study.  Will  relocate,  start  wherever 
beginner  can  fit  in.  Write  Box  4440, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

MALE-TRAINED  girl  reporter.  10 
years’  experience  all  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Also  3  years  police.  Box 
4436.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS,  legwork.  rewrite,  desk. 
Managing  Editor — I’ve  done  it  all.  At 
35,  looking  for  change  of  scenery  and 
change  of  pace— writing  job,  what- 
have-youl  Box  4445,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — YVRITER  desires 
job  with  good  future.  Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  all  types  of  copy.  Talented 
feature  writer  and  fast,  accurate  re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  references.  Have  car. 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  J-grkd,  vet, 
single,  26.  Box  4432,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  MAN  with  old  story  .  .  . 
Abundance  of  proven  writing  ability. 
.  .  .  Famine  of  Experience.  Will  work 
like  the  very  devil  to  prove  himself. 
College  grad,  vet,  single.  Box  4438, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE,  4 years  UP, 
young.  Can  and  wants  to  write.  Salary 
no  object.  Prefers  East.  Box  4419, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Promution — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELAT’IONS  ASSISTANT. 
Young  man,  creative  thinker,  analyti¬ 
cal  with  high  degree  of  intuition  and 
imagination.  Excellent  personality, 
broad  cultural  background.  Experience 
in  public  relations  and  publicity.  Box 
4242,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


PROMOTION  MAN  —  strong  special 
events  —  just  released  by  navy 

—  two  years  of  ideas  stored  up 

—  must  work  off  immediately  t 
Box  4330,  Editor  4  Publisher 


Available  for 
COMP.ANY  MAGAZINES 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NEWSMAN  with  a  top  job  on  major 
daily  will  exchange  (1)  high  profes¬ 
sional  ability  as  writer,  desker  (2) 
newspaper,  radio,  publicity,  house 
organ  experience  (3)  top^caliber  edu¬ 
cation,  for  (1)  well-paying  job  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  trade  publication,  handling 
public  relations  (2)  room  to  advance. 
Age  31,  married,  personable.  Box  4307, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


TOP  -  NOTCH  Photographer  -  writer 
seeks  public  relations  position.  Five 
years  newspaper-syndicate  background, 
plus  institutional  and  industrial  photo- 
]>ublicity.  Box  4405,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Phoiography 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST  with  artistic 
ability;  imaginative,  capable,  ambi¬ 
tious;  seeks  opportunity  to  serve  with 
progressive  publication  or  newspaper. 
Presently  employed,  single,  good 
health.  Samples  sent  upon  request. 
Own  car  and  equipment.  Box  4328, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER-reporter :  5  years 

free  lance  and  newspaper  experience 
in  black  and  white  and  color.  B.A. 
journalism,  draft  exempt,  single,  25 
years.  Complete  professional  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  travel  anywhere  for  right 
position.  Box  4448,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PhotociigniTcn  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER,  now 
employed  at  head  of  department,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dally  of  up  to  25,000. 
Expenenced  with  contact  and  conven¬ 
tional  screens  and  line  work.  Operate 
Fairchild  and  Wirephoto  Units.  Write 
Box  4331,  for  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  samples  of  work. 


Various  DcpartmcBts _ 


PENDING  (X)NSOLIDATION 

WILL  soon  release  top  flight  work¬ 
men.  All  will  place  quickly.  If  you 
have  need,  inquire  at  once. 

AVAILABLE. 

OUR  news  room  chief.  Knows 
news,  wire,  photography,  produc¬ 
tion.  Young  but  seasoned. 
SEVERAL  reporters,  news,  sport, 

ORACK  lady  cashier,  bookkeeper. 
LINO  operators,  ad  gut,  straight. 
Teletypesetter  qualified. 

Young  ad  setter. 

BACK  room  foreman,  versatile. 
AD  manager,  excellent  producer, 
effective  sale.sman,  layout. 

ROTARY  pressman,  can  also  pho- 
toengrave. 

GOOD  young  stereotyper,  fast 
Wing  Horton  mailer. 

THE.SE  people  are  cream,  depend¬ 
able.  good  habits,  the  kind  employees 
can  rely  upon.  .4re  small  daily  people. 
Write  Box  BT  4407,  Editor  4  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Two  WEEKS  ago  we  discussed 
the  reporters'  problem  of  counting 
heads  in  an  outdoor  crowd  where 
there  is  no  ticket  admission  to 
give  a  clue,  and  we  asked  if  any¬ 
one  had  a  foolproof  method.  As 
could  be  imagined,  others  have 
given  thought  to  the  problem  and 
we  have  heard  from  two. 

Last  Summer  the  Hillsboro  (N. 
D.)  Banner  commented  on  the 
subject  and  called  for  volunteers 
to  invent  a  gadget  which  would 
do  the  job  automatically.  The 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  embraced 
the  idea  quickly  because  it  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  controversy  over  the 
size  of  a  crowd  at  a  local  Kefauver 
appearance.  The  Forum  estimated 
the  crowd  as  “upward  of  5,000 
people”  but  announcement  had 
been  made  from  the  speakers 
stand  that  there  were  15,000  peo¬ 
ple  present.  Kefauver  thought  it 
was  closer  to  30,000. 

So  a  gadget  would  have  come 
in  handy.  The  Forum  said  editor¬ 
ially  on  July  20: 

“On  successive  days  we  asked 
Henry  Hurley,  Fargo  businessman 
formerly  with  Billboard  magazine, 
and  Bill  Naylor,  one  of  the  old- 
timers  with  Polack  Brothers  Shrine 
Circus.  We  received  a  unanimous 
answer  of  ‘No,’  ”  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  is  a  sure-fire  for¬ 
mula  for  estimating  crowds. 

“Not  yet  satisfied,  we  made  a 
trial  run,  so  to  speak,  with  five 
nearby  members  of  the  Forum 
editorial  staff. 

“They  stood  in  a  line,  three  men 
and  two  women,  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  counted  the  one-foot 
tiles  in  the  office  floor  on  which 
they  were  standing.  Their  eight 
feet  occupied  six  feet — yes,  that’s 
right. 

“Then  we  lined  them  up  the 
other  way,  in  front  or  in  back  of 
each  other,  whichever  you  chose 
to  put  it.  That  way  only  measured 
five  feet. 

“So  we  come  out  with  a  formu¬ 
la: 

“In  a  tightly  packed  crowd,  fig¬ 
ure  one  person  to  every  1.2  square 
feet,  or  10  persons  to  12  square 
feet,  if  you  don’t  like  decimals. 
Do  not  figure  five-sixths  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  square  foot,  as  that  is 
being  cruel  to  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  and  besides  is  too  compli¬ 
cated. 

“On  that  basis  you  can  pack  a 
hundred  people  into  an  ordinary 
room,  10  by  12  feet.  And  the 
whole  population  of  Fargo, 
38,256,  would  occupy  very  little 
more  than  half  of  the  conventional 
100-yard  city  block. 

“There  may  have  to  be  some 
minor  corrections,  according  to 
whether  it’s  a  well-fed  community 
or  whether  the  newspaper  has  re¬ 
cently  run  the  Elmer  Wheeler  Fat 
Boy  reducing  diet  series;  whether 


there  are  children,  who  seem  to  be 
able  to  take  up  more  space  than 
adults;  whether  the  crowd  is  tight 
or  loose,  we  don’t  mean  individ¬ 
ually. 

“So  the  next  time  someone 
wonders  how  many  people  are  in 
a  big  crowd,  you  can  tell  them  ex¬ 
actly — if  you’ve  got  enough  10  by 
12  rooms,  or  enough  city  block 
handy  and  you  can  persuade  the 
folks  to  pack  themselves  into  the 
same.” 

*  ♦  * 

We  thanked  Sidney  W.  Hoop¬ 
er.  Forum  managing  editor,  for 
this  intelligence  but  expressed 
doubt  about  that  100  people  in  a 
10  by  12  room.  Drawing  from 
our  own  experience  at  cocktail 
parties  in  the  big  city  it  always 
seemed  to  us  that  35  people  in  a 
room  15  by  20  couldn’t  move  and 
could  hardly  breath.  Of  course, 
the  furniture,  the  smoke  and  the 
“something”  in  their  hands  might 
have  accounted  for  the  crush. 

However,  the  next  party  heard 
from  was  Frank  E.  Moore,  editor 
of  the  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts,  who  believes  that  “in  Uto¬ 
pia,  political  reporters  are  supplied 
with  helicopters  which  hover  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  crowd  while 
jumbo-sized  pictures  are  taken 
with  a  one-minute  camera.  These 
are  transmitted  by  radio-telephoto 
to  home  base  where  they  are  fed 
into  an  electric  brain  which  auto¬ 
matically  counts  the  heads.” 

On  the  more  serious  side,  Mr. 
Moore  revealed  his  paper  had 
made  a  “little  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  when  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  campaigned  in 
our  town  in  1950.” 

Mr.  Moore  continued:  “Jimmy 
parked  his  truck  in  an  opening 
which  surrounds  the  city  flagpole 
and  addressed  a  standing  crowd. 
From  a  second-story  window  our 
photographer  took  pictures  that 
covered  the  crowd.  We  blew  the 
prints  up  large  enough  so  that  we 
could  count  every  person.  To  our 
surprise,  the  number  of  people 
present  was  about  1,000  but  from 
a  ground-level  view,  had  appeared 
much  smaller.  Why? 

“Unless  you  can  look  down  on 
a  crowd  you  are  deceived  by  the 
fact  that  the  tall  people  hide  from 
your  view  the  shorter  people 
mingled  among  them.  This  simple 
fact  is  more  important  than  would 
ordinarily  be  expected. 

“We  also  found  that  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  a  sample  area, 
and  then  estimating  the  whole 
from  that  index,  is  tricky.  Crowds 
tend  to  jam  up  toward  the  speak¬ 
er,  being  dense  near  the  Great 
Man,  and  to  be  much  thinner  to¬ 
ward  the  edges.  Further,  the  na¬ 
tural  thing  for  a  reporter  to  do  is 


to  chose  a  sample  area  close  to 
him,  because  people  nearer  are 
easier  to  count.  Due  to  the  con¬ 
verging  line  effect  of  perspective 
(as  in  a  photograph  taken  down  a 
railroad  track  by  a  man  'standing 
midway  between  the  rails)  he  mis¬ 
calculates  the  size  of  the  crowd 
areas  most  distant  from  him.” 

*  * 

There  you  have  a  couple  of 
suggestions,  even  though  they 
don’t  exactly  solve  the  problem. 
But  between  the  two  maybe  there 
is  a  germ  of  an  idea.  For  instance: 

Use  the  helicopter  at  a  specific 
altitude  for  taking  pictures  of  the 
crowd  through  a  lined  grid.  The 
grid  should  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  further  tests  on  how  many 
people  can  fit  into  a  certain  area. 
Then  when  the  photo  is  taken 
from,  say  1,000  feet,  the  picture 
will  show  how  many  sections  of 
the  grid  are  “filled”  by  people. 
Multiply  the  number  of  sections 
by  the  number  of  people  supposed 
to  fit  into  one  section  and  you’ve 
got  the  answer.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  take  a  picture — just  have 
someone  sit  up  there  and  count 
the  crowd  through  the  grid. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  a  slight 
error  in  the  fringe  areas,  as  Mr. 
Moore  points  out,  but  the  editor 
can  make  a  guesstimate.  After  all, 
reporters  and  editors  have  been 
guesstimating  so  far. 

This  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  find  out  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  listening  to  Joe  Zilch  speak 
from  his  soap  box  in  Public 
Square.  But  if  anyone  wants  to  do 
it  badly  enough,  the  idea  is  free. 

Better  yet,  maybe  we  can  just 
forget  the  whole  thing. 

■ 

Pope  Blesses  AP 

Pope  Pius  XII  gave  his  “blessing 
and  benediction  to  employes  and 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
everywhere.”  The  blessing  was  giv¬ 
en  during  a  special  audience.  The 
Pope  received  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  James  E.  Parlatore, 
his  wife,  and  his  father  and 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anselmo 
Parlatore  of  Brooklyn.  The  Pope 
said  he  gave  his  benediction  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  important  work  the 
Associated  Press  does.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  ^ 

Nov.  9-11  —  Texas  Circula- , 
tion  Managers  Association.  38th 
annual  convention,  Houston.  * 
Nov.  12-15 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Sheraton-PIaza,  Bos¬ 
ton.  j 

Nov.  12-15  — National  Edi-  ] 
torial  Association,  Fall  meeting,  . 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi-  j 
cago.  ‘ 

Nov.  16-18 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  : 
Central  Region  meeting,  Desh- 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Nov.  17-18 — National  News-  ■ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Pacific  Coast  section,  annual  J 
conference.  Hotel  Ambassador,  1 
Los  Angeles.  1 

Nov.  17-18 — National  News-  t 
paper  Promotion  Association,  ! 
New  England  section,  meeting,  | 
Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-19 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors,  fifth  annual  meet-  1 
ing.  Associated  Press  offices,  j 
New  York  City.  ) 

Nov.  19-22 — National  Con-  j 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers,  ; 
convention.  Brown  Palace  Ho-  i 
tel.  Denver,  Colo.  ■ 

Nov.  20-22 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  ■ 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  20-22  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  33rd  national  convention. 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Packard  Pegs  '53  Ad 
Budget  at  $8,000,000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  will 
spend  $8,000,000  on  advertising 
in  1953,  an  increase  of  $3,000,000 
over  1952,  according  to  James  J. 
Nance,  president.  Speaking  at  a 
press  luncheon  in  New  York  City 
this  week,  Mr.  Nance  said  that 
Packard’s  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  budget  will  be  greater  than 
the  total  of  the  past  several  years. 

The  Packard  president  said  his 
firm  will  offer  two  distinct  lines 
of  1953  cars:  the  Packard  in  the 
high  priced  “class”  field,  and  the 
Packard  Clipper  in  the  upper- 
medium  and  medium  priced  field. 


fllLEn  KflnOEl! 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Barr  BuilAing .Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuiUing  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 
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IVIRY  PENNY  IS  IMPORTANT! 

Every  penny  saved  in  yoiir  composing  room  is 
a  penny  added  to  your  operating  profit. 

Pennies  count! 

The  new  Linotypes  have  been  engineered  to 
slash  overtime,  maintenance  and  down  time. 
And  to  you,  production  time  means  money. 

Retiring  your  old  typecasting  machines  and 
replacing  them  with  new,  efficient  Linotypes 
will  save  you  pennies  by  the  minute— dollars 
by  the  hour. 

New  IJnotypes  are  not  an  expense.  I  hey  are 
money-makers. 

(•  LINOTYPE 


/ 


9 


You,  too,  can  score  a  knockout  in  this  All-American  test  market.  The 
one-half  million  people  of  this  Tri-State  area  are  a  composite  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  U.S.A.  and  family.  They  are  southerners,  northerners,  easterners 
and  westerners. 

At  one  time  .  .  .  and  with  one  medium,  the  Evansville  newspapers 
. . .  you  can  blanket  this  rich  16-county  market.  You  can  economically 
test  your  product,  your  promotion  plans,  or  both. 


WINNER 

EVANSVILLE 

f  KO  ^ 

ROUND  I  i 


*16  counties  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Illinois. 


THE  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
THE  EVANSVILLE  COURIER 
The  Sunday  Courier  &  Press 


Homes  (16  counties)  .  .  .  128,779  Circulation  . 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION  (Audit  Report  3-31-52) 


.  .  98,126 
.  .  .  102,623 


NEW  YORK  World-Uhgnm  i  Tin  Sun  COLUMBUS . Ciliztn 

CLEVELAND . Pnu  CINCINNATI . Post 

PinSBURCH . Pr«i>  KENTUCKY . PosI 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwt  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timo,  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sonlintl 

Oanarol  Advcrtiiino  Oaportmant.  330  Park  Avanaa,  Naw  Yark  CHy 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Proa 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-Horald  HOUSTON . Proa 

MEMPHIS . Prou-ScimHor  FORT  WORTH . Proa 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciat  Appoat  ALBUQUERQUE  •  .  •  .  •  Trituno 
WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HonM  Pott 

Chicaga  San  Franatoca  Oatrait  Cincinnati  Phliadalphia  Dalla* 
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